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A  FEW  years  ago  French  materialism  was  revived  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  lifted  its  head  in  a  somewhat  threatening  man¬ 
ner,  under  the  form  of  a  demonstration  from  “  the  exact 
sciences”  that  Christianity  was  a  fable.  The  result  was 
good.  Men  of  real  science  were  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a 
demonstration,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  attempted,  was 
given  by  them,  that  the  pretended  connection  between 
materialism  and  “  the  exact  sciences,”  was  a  fable. 

More  recently,  the  Deism  of  England  has  been  revived  in 
a  similar  manner,  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  by  men  who 
profess  to  utter  their  doubts  or  disbelief,  in  the  name  of 
science  and  learning.  They  are  already  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  their  German  neighbors, 
predecessors,  and  teachers  were.  The  essayists,  represent- 
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ing  almost  every  shade  of  unbelief  and  every  form  of  soph¬ 
istry,  from  the  most  shallow  to  the  most  subtile,  have  aroused 
the  English  mind,  which  had  too  long  slumbered  over  the 
achievements  of  the  great  Christian  apologists  of  former 
generations,  and  given  it  a  healthier  and  more  vigorous 
tone.  Indeed,  this  sudden  outbreak  of  scepticism  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  attributable,  not  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  to  the  stagnation  of  sacred  learning  in  the  national 
church.  That  men,  with  such  facilities  for  profound  learning 
such  universities,  such  foundations  and  fellowships;  that 
professors,  enjoying  such  sinecures,  and  prelates  having  such 
incomes,  should  suffer  the  national  church  to  come  to  the 
very  verge  of  bankruptcy  in  biblical  learning,  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  regret  in  this  country,  and  is  now  apparently 
one  of  surprise  and  grief  to  the  better  part  of  the  whole 
English  nation.  Some  signs  of  this  are  given  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  replies  to  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  that  have  already 
been  published.  Still  better  signs  of  a  return  of  English 
scholars  to  their  former  well-earned  renown,  are  furnished  in 
substantial  works  of  an  independent  and  positive  character, 
such  as  those  produced  by  Ellicott  and  Westcott. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  have  perused  the 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article  —  a  work  of  pro¬ 
found,  original  research,  furnishing,  in  a  historical  way, 
important  positive  proof  of  the  actual  results  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  into  the  ancient  Roman  world. 
Replies  to  the  objections  urged  against  Christianity,  although 
necessary  often  for  local  and  temporary  effect,  are,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  want*  of  unity,  their  wearisome  details,  and 
purely  negative  character,  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  defending  Christianity.  Systematic  treatises 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  obliged  to  attempt  more  than  can  be  accomplished ; 
namely,  the  task  of  presenting  all  the  evidences  under  one 
view,  while  they  are  in  their  nature  cumulative,  and  there- 
fore  inexhaustible.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  any  one 
mind  to  take  them  all  in,  and  give  them  their  proper  place 
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in  a  complete  system,  the  execution  of  the  task  would  prove 
as  endless  as  a  universal  biography,  with  its  innumerable 
supplements.  The  unfinished  work  of  Lilienthal  on  the 
evidences,  which  was  broken  off  at  the  sixteenth  volume, 
had  a  most  natural,  and  perhaps  philosophical,  history ; 
and  if  a  continuator  of  that  learned  and  excellent  work 
were  to  resume  the  task,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to  leave 
it  unfinished,  or  to  omit  much  that  another  mind  would  look 
upon  as  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Without  unduly  dispar¬ 
aging  such  works,  which  certainly  have  their  value,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  treatises  on  the  subject  which  have  the 
greatest  permanent  value,  are  those  which,  like  Butler’s 
Analogy,  Paley’s  Horae  Paulinae,  Ullmann’s  Sinlesseness  of 
Christ,  Westcott’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
and  this  work  of  Schmidt,  take  up  some  one  topic  and  treat 
it  exhaustively.  One  man  can  no  more  present  Christianity 
in  all  its  apologetic  aspects,  than  one  bard  can  present  na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  poetic  aspects.  The  several  articles  of  Ulrici 
on  Christian  Art  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia,  suggest  that  an 
admirable  argument  might  be  drawn  in  favor  of  Christianity 
from  that  single  point  of  view.  Another  eould  be  drawn 
from  a  history  of  the  schemes  of  edueation,  with  or  without 
the  Christian  element,  as  they  have  been  tested  by  experi¬ 
ments,  in  different  ages  and  in  various  countries.  It  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  a  new  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject ;  not  merely  whether  society  can  be  safe 
without  Christianity,  but  whether  governments  can  reach  to 
any  high  degree  of  perfection  without  it.  There  is  further¬ 
more  the  historical  inquiry,  whether  continued  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  social  progress  of  the  human  species  will  be 
possible  without  the  polar-star  of  a  perfect  humanity  united 
with  divinity,  as  in  the  Christ  of  the  Bible.  It  would 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  no  biography  of  Christ 
could  be  written  with  psychological  verisimilitude,  or  with  a 
historical  reasonableness  for  all  its  parts  except  on  the  theory 
of  his  miraculous  character  and  history.  Indeed,  the  grand 
defect  of  all  sceptical  theories  of  religion  is,  that  they  do 
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not  leave  room  even  for  a  tolerable  historical  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity.  It  is  precisely  here 
that  the  attempt  of  Strauss  is  acknowledged  by  those  once 
sympathizing  with  him,  to  be  a  signal  failure.  The  more 
single  points  of  view  there  can  be  taken  by  different  Chris* 
tian  scholars,  and  conclusive  deductions  made  from  the  facts 
in  each  case,  showing  that,  in  the  distinct  matters  contem¬ 
plated,  the  facts  harmonize  better  with  the  theory  of  a 
veritable  Christianity,  than  with  a  mythical  or  rationalistic 
one,  the  broader  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  ground  on  which 
the  public  mind  can  stand  in  respect  to  its  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  To  contribute  something  to  our  theological  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  direction,  we  propose  to  select  certain  topics  of 
Schmidt’s  Historical  Prize  Essay,  and  bring  them  forward 
without  reference  to  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  author. 

We  begin  with  the  moral  nature  of  paganism.  Its  radical 
defect  is,  that  it  did  not  recognize  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
a  human  being,  as  such ;  that  it  knew  nothing  of  man  as 
having  been  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  All  the 
institutions  of  pagan  society  are  vitiated  in  consequence 
of  this  fundamental  error.  The  individual,  as  such,  was  of 
no  special  importance  —  had  no  special  value.  Only  as  a 
part  of  the  state  did  he  come  into  consideration.  The  social 
fabric,  as  a  whole,  was  everything ;  its  parts,  dissevered 
from  the  whole,  were  nothing.  As  the  state  constitutes  the 
whole,  so  it  possesses  everything.  It  can  claim  everything. 
The  individual  has  no  natural  rights.  His  duty  is  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice  they  re¬ 
quire.  The  state  absorbs  and  swallows  up  everything  else. 
It  knows  the  individual  only  as  a  citizen.  It  ignores,  des¬ 
pises,  and  crushes  him,  if  he  be  not  a  citizen.  Morality 
itself  is  essentially  political.  The  cardinal  virtues  are  polit¬ 
ical,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  citizen.  He  who  possesses 
them  and  adds  to  them  decorum,  the  ornament  of  life,  is  a 
model  man,  a  perfect  citizen.  Thus  man  is  truly  “  a  political 
animal.”  This  idea  pervades  Greek  and  Roman  life,  and  is 
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the  source  of  its  virtues  in  its  best  and  palmiest  days.  The 
indissoluble  union  of  the  whole  personality  of  the  individual 
with  the  state  as  a  citizen,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  come  life,  come  death,  constitutes  his  greatness. 

But  of  what  is  the  state  composed  ?  Does  it  embrace  all 
men  ?  May  any  man  obtain  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ? 
By  no  means.  They  belong  only  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  are  limited  to  certain  classes  of  these.  The  wisest  men 
of  antiquity  affirm  that  such  blessings  belong  only  to  the 
Greek,  to  the  Roman,  to  the  citizen  of  the  country.  All 
others  are  foreigners,  barbarians,  beneath  the  rank  of  men, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  slave.  They  are  born,  not  to  com¬ 
mand,  but  to  obey;  and  it  is  perfectly  just  to  subdue  them, 
and  sell  them  as  slaves. 

Nor  do  the  blessings  of  citizenship  belong  to  every  Greek, 
or  every  Roman.  Such  a  state  of  happiness  and  freedom, 
was  not  a  natural  right.  Wherever  the  state  is  regarded  as 
anterior  to  the  individual,  and  the  recognition  of  the  latter 
is  only  secondary  and  derived  from  the  state,  there  can  be 
no  natural  and  true  liberty.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  value 
of  a  man  was  determined,  not  by  his  inherent  nature  and 
his  common  origin  with  all  other  men,  but  by  external  and 
accidental  circumstances.  He  is  respected,  not  on  account 
of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  but  according  to  his  accidental 
position  in  the  state.  The  end  for  which  the  state  existed 
was  the  good  of  those  who  constituted  it.  This  good  was 
the  reward  of  civil  and  political  virtues.  But,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  such  virtues  could  be  exercised 
by  none  but  persons  of  leisure.  A  citizen  must  be  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  must  be  free  from  the  care  of  providing  by  labor  for 
his  livelihood ;  free  to  serve  the  state.  This  requires  that 
he  be  a  man  of  fortune.  Wealth  makes  the  citizen.  He 
only  is  the  true  man.  He  only  enjoys  the  favors  of  the 
state.  Such  persons  guide  and  defend  the  state,  and,  taken 
collectively  they  are  the;  state.  No  others  are,  in  reality, 
citizens,  and,  in  every  sense,  free. 

Labor  being  an  impediment  to  public  service,  is  of  course 
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degrading  and  servile.  It  does  not  allow  time  for  intellectual 
culture,  nor  for  attending  to  affairs  of  state.  While  political 
and  military  service  belong  to  the  independent  citizen,  labor 
is  the  lot  of  the  slave.  In  ancient  times,  agriculture  was 
respected;  but  it  at  length  fell  into  the  discredit  which  at¬ 
tached  to  all  labor  having  for  its  object  the  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  condition 
of  those,  who,  without  being  slaves,  were  not  wealthy 
enough  to  live  without  labor.  It  is  true  they  enjoyed  some 
of  the  rights  of  citizens;  but  they  were  debarred  from 
others.  The  laws  of  Solon  excluded  men  of  any  profession, 
calling,  or  trade,  from  the  public  service.  In  Rome,  only 
Patricians  could  attain  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
The  philosophers  themselves  did  not  rise  in  their  specula¬ 
tions  above  the  practices  of  their  respective  governments. 
Socrates  thought  it  perfectly  proper  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  those  whose  oecupations  did  not  allow  them  to  live 
for  their  friends  or  for  the  republie.  Plato  maintained  that 
politicians  and  warriors  were  honorable  castes,  who  ought  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  artisans  and  agriculturists,  for  whom 
he  hardly  provided  any  place  in  his  republic.  To  merchants 
he  assigned  a  still  lower  rank.  Aristotle  says  they  are  oc¬ 
cupations  in  which  a  gentleman  cannot  be  engaged  without 
degradation,  such  as  require  physical  strength,  for  which 
nature  has  provided  a  special  class  of  men.  To  this  class 
belong  those  whom  we  reduce  to  subjection,  in  order  that 
they  may  perform  manual  labor  for  us,  under  the  name  of 
slaves  or  of  paid  laborers.  Rulers  and  warriers  constitute 
the  state.  Husbandmen  and  artisans  are  indeed  necessary; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs,  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  called  citizens,  cannot  be  relied  on  for  noble 
actions,  as  they  are  mercenary,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
virtue.  Between  them  and  slaves  there  is  but  a  nominal 
distinction. 

The  Roman  looked  down  upon  labor  with  equal  con¬ 
tempt.  Cicero  thought  nothing  was  more  senseless  than  to 
respect  collectively  those  whom  we  despise  individually. 
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It  is  to  the  slaves  and  freedmen  that  the  citizen  ought  to 
abandon  the  mercenary  occupations  of  trade  and  industry, 
because  he  is  not  free  who  depends  on  a  salary,  or  must  be 
paid  for  his  labor.  The  citizen  ought  to  disdain  receiving  a 
salary,  as  a  sordid,  illiberal  gain,  as  the  price  of  servitude, 
putting  him  who  receives  it  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
him  who  gives  it.  The  freeman  ought  not  to  do  anything 
for  pay,  not  even  to  perform  the  intellectual  work  of  a  teacher. 
The  more  liberal  arts,  such  as  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  philosophy,  architecture,  commerce  on  a  large  scale, 
are  honorable,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  citizen. 

In  all  antiquity,  poverty  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
evils  which  were  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  So 
dishonorable  was  it,  that  none  but  men  of  low  minds  were 
deemed  capable  of  enduring  it.  The  poor  were  judged  in¬ 
capable  of  wisdom  or  virtue.  Neither  their  word  nor  their 
oath  was  trusted.  It  was  considered  unreasonable  for  them 
to  marry ;  and  if  women  married  without  dowry,  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  hardly  recognized  as  legitimate.  Poets  and 
philosophers,  indeed,  speak  of  the  contempt  of  riches ;  but 
this  is  limited  to  a  world  of  the  imagination,  or  at  least  to  a 
few  exceptional  cases.  In  accordance  with  these  general 
views,  the  poor  were  abandoned  to  the  miseries  of  their  lot. 
Accustomed  to  regard  himself  a  man  by  virtue  of  his  po¬ 
sition  in  the  state,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  fortune,  the  rich 
citizen  had  no  sympathy  with  the  poor,  from  whom  he  was 
so  widely  separated.  Lactantius  justly  says  that  the  philos¬ 
ophers,  not  knowing  the  respect  due  to  man  as  a  human 
being,  gave  no  moral  precepts  on  the  subject  of  relieving 
the  poor.  Even  Cicero  says,  that  though  man  is  naturally 
j)ronc  to  do  good  to  others,  even  to  strangers,  he  is  not 
bound  to  yield  to  this  sentiment  to  his  own  detriment.  In 
other  words,  we  are  bound  to  show  a  favor  to  strangers  only 
when  it  costs  us  nothing.  Why,  says  Plautus,  give  to  the 
poor  ?  Such  liberalityi  not  only  deprives  the  giver  of  his 
possessions,  but  prolongs  the  miserable  existence  of  the 
receiver.  If  you  cannot  enrich  the  poor,  would  it  not  be 
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better  to  leave  them  to  end  their  useless  life  and  their 
misery  together.  It  is  with  such  a  view  that  Plato  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  if  they 
were  smitten  with  disease.  If  a  poor  man’s  constitution 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  disease,  the  physician 
might  innocently  abandon  him ;  for  of  what  use  is  his  life, 
if  he  cannot  labor?  Thus,  among  the  poor,  the  sick  were 
left  to  perish,  being  abandoned  without  remorse  by  those 
whom  they  had  served. 

To  this  contempt  of  the  poor  was  added  a  selfish  love  of 
life  and  fear  of  death.  So  strong  was  the  selfish  passion 
that  the  rich  man  would,  in  time  of  an  epidemic,  abandon 
his  own  household,  or  send  away  his  nearest  relative. 

The  largesses  so  often  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  charity  or  benevolence  to  a  human  suf¬ 
ferer.  They  were  a  very  questionable  means  of  compassing 
one’s  ambitious  objects. 

We  will  not  enter  upon  the  prolix  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  When  we  say 
it  was  the  corner  stone  of  those  republics,  we  state  only  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  principles  already  presented ;  a 
principle  and  a  practice  whose  immense  mischievous  results 
need  not  be  portrayed  anew  in  such  a  time  as  this.  As  a 
fundamental  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  it  could  not  but 
prove  a  most  blighting  curse.  It  was  a  turbid  stream  flow¬ 
ing  from  that  prolific  fountain  of  evil,  the  inhumanity  that 
characterized  ancient  civilization. 

According  to  what  has  already  been  said,  one  must,  in 
order  to  be  a  citizen,  be  able  to  serve  the  state,  either  in 
administering  the  government,  or  in  defending  the  country. 
This  requires  qualities  to  be  found  only  in  persons  who  are 
their  own  masters,  who  have  wealth  and  leisure  and  bodily 
vigor.  Others  form  no  part  of  the  state,  and,  according  to 
ancient  ideas,  have  no  absolute  rights  as  citizens.  Thus 
there  are  two  classes,  those  who  are  free,  or  independent 
and  strong,  and  those  who  are  not.  The  first  are  citizens ; 
the  second,  including  women,  children,  slaves,  the  infirm,  the 
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poor,  and  laborers,  forming  a  vast  majority,  are  not  citizens. 
It  is  not  the  least  peculiarity  of  ancient  civilization  that 
women  belonged  to  this  despised  class.  In  barbarous  states 
they  are  consigned  to  this  rank  because  of  physical  weakness; 
in  civilized  states,  because  of  their  inaptitude  to  political  or 
public  life.  The  stronger  and  more  ambitious  sex  gives  to 
the  weaker  and  more  quiet  one  a  lower  rank,  assigning  to  it 
those  toils  which  it  thinks  beneath  itself.  "Woman  does  not 
exist  on  her  own  account ;  she  is  a  mere  means  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  race,  and  is  the  instrument  and  servant  of  her  lord. 
Aristotle,  while  maintaining  that  the  Asiatic  nations  erred 
in  regarding  and  treating  her  as  a  slave,  asserts  that  if  she 
have  a  will,  it  is  a  will  without  rights,  and  if  she  have 
virtues  they  are  kindred  to  those  of  slaves.  In  others,  she 
was  treated  through  all  her  life-time  as  a  minor ;  she  was 
always  under  a  guardian,  and  could  inherit  property  only 
when  there  were  no  male  heirs.  In  Rome,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  speak  of  the  majesty  of  man  and  of  the  imbecility 
and  levity  of  woman.  This  inferiority  of  rank,  which 
tended  to  develop  female  vices  rather  than  female  virtues, 
was  confounded  with  an  inferiority  of  nature,  and  woman 
was  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  evil  than  man,  who  was 
sustained  by  his  intellectual  superiority.  Marriage  did  not 
improve  the  condition  of  women,  but  rather  made  their  hu¬ 
miliation  more  complete.  It  was  not  a  union  of  hearts  ;  it 
was  not  even  a  moral  relation.  It  was  a  political  institu¬ 
tion  to  provide  citizens  for  the  state.  Plato  maintained 
that  in  entering  into  this  relation  persons  ought  to  regard  their 
own  inclinations  less  than  the  public  good.  Though  Aris¬ 
totle  disapproved  of  the  community  of  wives,  practised  in 
part  at  Sparta  and  advocated  by  Plato,  he  did  not  rise  above 
the  common  idea,  that  marriage  derived  its  importance,  not 
from  moral,  but  merely  from  political,  considerations.  No¬ 
where  did  the  force  of  law  act  with  more  rigor  upon  the 
married  woman  than  iq  Rome.  Nearly  all  the  obligations 
and  burdens  of  married  life  were  on  one  side ;  while  on  the 
other  were  unbounded  licence  and  power.  If  in  early  times 
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there  were  examples  of  a  contrary  character,  they  were  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  We  pass  over  the  topics  of 
adultery  and  concubinage,  not  because  they  are  regarded  as 
only  incidentally  connected  with  our  subject,  for  in  few 
things  do  paganism  and  Christianity  appear  more  strikingly 
in  contrast,  but  because  the  discussion  itself  is  repulsive. 

This  libertinage  was  rather  increased  than  checked  by  the 
facility  with  which  divorces  were  obtained.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
empire,  when  the  purity  of  ancient  manners  declined,  and 
when  marriage,  which  never  had  a  moral  character,  ceased 
to  be  a  political  institution,  except  in  name,  and  ambition 
and  pleasure  became  its  only  objects,  divorces,  furnishing 
the  readiest  relief  to  the  disappointments  and  disgusts  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  connections,  were  multiplied  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  manner.  They  give  a  peculiar  coloring  to  the 
social  history  of  this  period.  They  were  sought  sometimes 
by  the  husband,  and  sometimes  by  the  wife,  and  generally 
on  the  most  trivial  grounds  by  both.  Plutarch  speaks  of  a 
Roman  who  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  repudiated 
his  wife,  w'^ho  was  beautiful,  rich,  and  wise.  Showing  them 
his  shoe,  he  replied,  “  you  see  that  it  is  beautiful  and  new, 
and  no  one  knows  w^here  it  pinches  me.”  Macaenas,  the 
celebrated  patron  of  letters,  was  so  notorious  for  his  gallan¬ 
tries  that  Seneca  speaks  of  his  thousand  marriages,  and  his 
daily  divorces  (qui  uxorem  millies  duxit.  —  Quotidiana  re- 
pudia).  Tertullian  said,  it  would  seem  that  women  entered 
into  wedlock  only  that  they  might  be  released  from  it  by  di¬ 
vorce.  Under  the  empire,  marriage  lost  the  last  remains  of  its 
dignity  and  importance.  Women,  emancipating  themselves 
from  ancient  servitude,  at  the  same  time  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  all  the  laws  of  morality.  No  wonder  that  the 
Roman  state  was  upon  the  eve  of  falling  into  ruins. 

The  same  undervaluing  of  the  individual  and  overvaluing 
of  the  state,  already  described,  gave  to  the  father  an  absolute 
power  over  the  child.  This  power  was  given  in  order  that 
the  children  might  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
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Greece  and  Rome  were  alike  in  making  political  considera¬ 
tions  overrule  ,those  of  natural  affection.  In  Rome  the 
father  was  a  civil  magistrate,  or  rather  despot,  in  his  own 
family.  He  could  cruelly  rid  himself  of  those  children  who 
did  not  promise  usefulness  to  the  republic.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  government  to  secure  a  vigorous  and  healthy  popula¬ 
tion.  It  did  not  desire  that  there  should  be  persons  of  feeble 
constitutions  to  perpetuate  their  race.  Why,  then,  should  a 
weak  and  sickly  child  be  spared,  especially  if  he  were  poor, 
since  his  life  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  state  ?  Such 
children  were  sometimes  destroyed  without  mercy :  more 
frequently  they  were  “  exposed.”  The  philosophers,  instead 
of  condemning  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  justified 
it.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  offered  political  reasons  for 
checking  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  population.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  “  exposing  ”  children,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
or  to  be  taken  up  and  sold  into  slavery  or  put  into  places  of 
infamy,  if  they  were  females,  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Christian  emperors. 

Though  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
ancient  slavery,  there  are  certain  immoral  uses  made  of 
slaves  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice.  They  were  not 
only  employed  in  all  kinds  of  ordinary  service,  but  also  in 
those  which  ministered  to  the  amusement  of  their  masters, 
at  the  expense  of  virtue  and  humanity.  They  were  trained 
to  be  actors,  players  upon  instruments,  and  dancers  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  rich  at  banquets,  stimulating  them  to  voluptuous¬ 
ness  by  indecent  songs  and  pantomimes.  Before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  theatre  had  lost  it  ancient 
dignity.  From  the  time  of  Augustus,  obscenity  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Roman  stage.  The  subjects  most 
frequently  represented  were  husbands  deceived  by  their  wives, 
libertines  with  their  intrigues,  and  prostitutes  in  their  dens. 
Of  course  the  morals  of  these  men  and  women  devoted  to 
the  stage  were  ruined.  ■  Constant  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
vice  and  shame  could  not  but  leave  a  stain  upon  the  soul. 
Virtue  was  derided,  and  everything  holy  was  trampled  on. 
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From  actors  and  actresses  the  poison  passed  to  the  eager 
crowds  of  spectators,  and  a  general  corrupt^gn  was  the  nec¬ 
essary  consequence.  But  this  was  not  enough.  These  im¬ 
moral  representations,  these  voluptuous  pantomimes,  nude 
women  swimming  in  basins  of  water  in  the  amphitheatres, 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  spectators  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age,  did  not  satisfy  the  passions  of  the  Roman  people. 
They  desired  more  exciting  scenes,  scenes  of  blood.  The 
rich  sent  their  own  slaves,  and  the  state  its  captives,  into  the 
murderous  gladiatorial  contest  to  amuse  the  demoralized 
populace. 

The  passion  for  these  bloody  contests  was  ardent  and 
universal.  For  no  purpose  were  there  greater  assemblies  of 
the  people.  Tired  of  idleness,  and  yet  averse  to  labor,  the 
Roman  citizen  passed  his  days  at  the  circus,  witnessing  the 
fights  of  bears  and  lions,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  of  time 
by  resorting  to  the  combats  of  gladiators  (interim  jugulantur 
homines,  ne  nihil  agatur).  In  times  of  anxiety  and  trouble, 
he  repaired  to  the  amphitheatre  to  banish  his  thoughts  ;  in 
moods  of  sadness,  he  sought  diversion  by  looking  upon  the 
spectacle  of  human  slaughter.  With  the  multitude  were 
seen  knights,  nobles,  and  senators;  men  of  distinguished 
rank  presided.  Not  only  tyrants,  like  Nero,  Commodus, 
Gallienus,  were  of  this  number,  but  good  princes,  like  V^espa- 
sian  and  Titus,  found  pleasure  in  the  combats  of  the  circus. 
And  what  is  still  more  strange,  females  of  every  rank  resorted 
to  these  scenes  of  cruelty  with  an  avidity  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  hardened  soldier.  Among  the  vast  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors,  there  was  no  sign  of  pity  for  the  combatants.  The 
least  indication  of  tenderness,  by  any  person,  would  have 
been  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal.  The  multitude 
applauded  enthusiastically  when  one  of  the  combatants  fell 
gloriously ;  and  uttered  cries  of  vengeance,  if  one  allowed 
his  zeal  to  (lag.  They  thought  themselves  insulted  if  men 
did  not  willingly  rush  to  a  barbarous  death  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  (injuriam  putat,  quod  non  libenter  pereunt). 

This  passion  of  the  Romans  for  gladiatorial  contests 
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continued  as  long  as  the  empire  stood.  When  they  were 
pressed  by  barbarian  invaders  on  every  side,  the  people 
would  run  to  the  circus  to  see  men  shed  each  other’s  blood, 
when  they  themselves  were  too  cowardly  to  lose  a  drop  of 
their  own  to  save  their  country.  Consuls  and  quaestors 
were  bound  by  the  law  of  Tiberius  to  provide  gladiatorial 
shows  when  they  entered  upon  their  office.  To  vary  the 
scene,  Domitian  once  compelled  women  to  enter  the  lists. 
Men  provided  in  their  wills  for  honoring  their  own  names 
with  the  populace  by  entertainments  of  this  kind  alter  their 
decease.  This  madness  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  certain  rich  Roman  desired  that,  after  his  death,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  slaves  which  he  kept  in  his  own  house  should  fight  in 
these  combats ;  another  had  the  same  desire  in  respect  to 
the  delicate  boys  who  had  been  his  deliciae.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  last  acts  of  departing  Christians,  who  freed  their 
slaves,  and  left  legacies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
sufferir)g!  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  society  where 
men  of  wealth,  to  keep  their  own  name  in  honor  with  the 
populace  after  their  decease,  would  make  the  instruments  of 
their  own  guilty  pleasures  the  victims  of  murderous  contests ! 
Or  what  must  one  think  of  those  impure  orgies  so  common 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  blood  of  slaves  was  mingled  with  the 
wine  of  their  masters,  crowned  with  flowers  :  in  which  the 
guests  were  entertained  alternately  with  the  grimaces  of 
actors,  the  carnage  of  gladiators,  and  the  kisses  of  cour¬ 
tezans  ? 

If,  now,  from  this  general  picture  of  the  false  principles, 
unjust  acts,  and  immoral  practices  of  the  ancient  pagan 
world,  we  turn  to  the  Roman  world  immediately  after  its 
conversion  to  Christianity,  or  rather  to  the  great  body  of 
Christians  living  in  the  empire  between  the  apostolic  age 
and  the  age  of  Constantine,«'we  shall  see  the  evidences  of  a 
revolution  the  most  fundamental  and  extraordinary  of  any 
known  in  human  history.  Instead  of  the  all-prevailing 
doctrine  of  a  natural  inequality  in  the  various  classes  of 
men,  we  find,  shining  with  celestial  brightness  everywhere 
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in  this  otherwise  dark  world,  the  doctrine  of  the  original  and 
essential  equality  of  all  men.  The  writers  of  the  church,  the 
interpreters  of  the  Christian  thought  of  the  age,  unanimously 
proclaim  this  equality,  not  only  on  the  authority  of  their 
religion,  but  also  on  that  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  extent 
of  the  change  thus  wrought  in  the  whole  structure  of  human 
society,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  is  great  almost  beyond  conception.  In  the  midst  of 
oppression  and  persecution,  the  fathers  ol  the  church  taught 
the  common  origin  and  destiny  of  all  men,  and  their  natural 
equality.  Coming  from  the  hand  of  the  same  Creator,  they 
are  formed  in  the  same  divine  image,  descended  from  the 
same  progenitors,  are  made  of  the  same  corporeal  substance, 
come  into  the  world  with  the  same  weakness  and  naked¬ 
ness,  are  subject  alike  to  death  as  the  common  lot,  are 
equally  immortal  in  their  immaterial  nature,  are  equally 
capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  all, 
without  exception,  subjects  of  the  divine  compassion.  The 
distinctions  that  exist  in  the  world  are  not  founded  in  nature, 
but  are  accidental,  and  spring  from  causes  purely  external. 
It  is  not  birth  that  ennobles,  but  high  qualities  of  the  soul. 
“  You  affirm,”  says  Chrysostom,  “  that  your  father  was  a 
consul,  and  your  mother  a  saint.  What  is  that  to  me? 
Show  me  your  own  manner  of  life  ;  it  is  by  that  alone  that 
I  judge  of  your  claim  to  nobility.”  To  these  early  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  a  human  being  was  of  great  account  (/xeya 
ap^pwTTO'?),  so  that  an  Ambrose  could  say :  Magnum  opus 
Dei  es,  homo.  All  men  were  considered  as  deserving  the 
same  regard.  A  common  origin  made  them  all  members  of 
one  and  the  same  family ;  the  world  constituted  one  great 
republic  (unam  omnium  rempublicam  agnoscimus  mun- 
dum).  In  this  great  family  of  mankind,  love  was  the  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  union.  As  this  Virtue  had  its  most  perfect 
manifestation  in  Christ,  Christians  were  to  imitate  him  in 
cherishing  and  exercising  it.  Like  him,  they  were  to  pity 
their  suffering  fellow-men,  and  bear  their  burdens. 

Familiar  as  these  doctrines  are  to  us,  they  were  novelties. 
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and  even  paradoxes,  when  they  w’^ere  first  announced  to  the 
pagan  world.  The  philosophers  foresaw  that  such  views,  if 
adopted,  would  change  all  things  ;  but  they  could  not 
conceive  how  they  could  be  carried  out  in  such  a  world  as 
tliis.  The  new  religion  seemed  to  them  opposed  to  nature. 

According  to  Augustine,  Christians  formed  a  spiritual 
republic  in  the  midst  of  pagan  society,  —  the  city  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  It  was  not  established  by  means  of  any 
violent  change  in  the  external  order  of  things.  Its  members 
were  required  to  respect  the  established  forms  of  government. 
Its  aim  was  to  transform  society  by  penetrating  the  hearts 
of  individuals  and  introducing  a  new  spirit  there.  Says  one 
of  the  early  writers  :  “  Christians  do  not  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  other  nations  by  their  language,  their  costume, 
or  their  usages.  They  do  not  live  in  towns  by  themselves, 
but  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  barbarians 
where  they  were  born.  But  while  they  are  not  distinguished 
externally  from  the  pagans,  their  life  is  altogether  a  different 
one.”  They  obeyed  the  laws,  paid  tribute  with  a  zeal  which 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  those  who  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  to  maintain  the  ancient  forms  of  society.  They 
honored  magistrates, because  they  considered  them  appointed 
by  God  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order.  They  prayed  to 
their  divine  Master  that  he  would  grant  to  the  emperors  a 
tranquil  reign,  courageous  armies,  faithful  counsellors,  and 
an  upright  people,  disposed  to  peace.  These  petitions  were 
put  up  in  the  midst  of  persecutions.  Even  the  most  cruel 
torture  could  not  prevent  them  from  commending  the  empe¬ 
rors  to  the  divine  protection.  During  this  whole  period,  so 
full  of  revolts,  often  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  as  public  enemies,  and  as  rebels  against  the  impe¬ 
rial  authority,  were  never  found  guilty  of  exciting  a  single 
insurrection.  It  was  only  when  the  magistrates  required 
them  to  violate  the  lax^’^s  of  God  that  they  refused  to  obey. 
Thus  they  refused  to  render  divine  honors  to  the  emperors, 
either  by  offering  incense  to  their  images,  or  swearing  by 
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their  genius.  At  first,  Christians  would  not  hold  public 
offices,  on  account  of  the  pagan  rites  connected  with  them, 
for  which  Gibbon  censures  them.  But,  at  a  later  period, 
the  emperors  preferred  to  be  surrounded  by  Christians  on 
account  of  their  superior  fidelity,  and  chose  to  favor  them  in 
matters  of  conscience,  rather  than  to  forego  their  services. 
What  a  tribute  is  this  to  the  excellence  of  their  character, 
that  monarchs  should  pass  by  pagans,  men  of  their  own 
religion,  and  select  their  servants  from  among  the  followers 
of  the  new  faith ! 

The  primitive  Christians,  guided  both  by  scripture  and 
reason  regarded  labor  as  honorable  rather  than  degrading. 
It  is  the  natural  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  and  ought 
to  be  common  to  all  men.  This  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  nature  has  made  no  provision  for  man  without 
labor  on  his  part ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  was  a  carpenter’s  son,  and  of  the  apostles,  who  labored 
with  their  own  hands.  Idleness  was  therefore  regarded  as 
culpable.  It  was  maintained  that  a  voluntary  slave  was 
much  nearer  to  Christ,  in  that  respect,  than  his  master.  Of 
course,  if  there  ought,  according  to  Christian  perfection,  to  be 
no  masters,  there  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  no  slaves.  The 
first  lessons  of  the  church  were,  that  all  Christians  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  religion  to  be  the  servants  of  others,  and 
live  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  little  concern  about  their 
external  condition.  The  remote  consequences  involved 
were,  that  slavery  would  thus  disappear  of  itself.  The 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  full  of  precepts  and  discussions 
on  these  subjects,  to  which  we  can  make  but  this  general 
allusion.  The  examples  of  the  early  Christians  were  in 
conformity  with  such  instructions.  The  employment  of 
slaves,  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  their  morals  or  their 
honor,  was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  church.  Both  master 
and  slave  were  required  to  abandon  the  circus,  the  theatre, 
and  all  places  of  unholy  amusement. 

It  was  as  characteristic  of  Christianity  to  elevate  the  poor, 
as  it  was  of  paganism  to  depress  and  crush  them.  The 
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pagan  philosopher  taught  only  men  of  leisure  and  wealth, 
who  were  few  in  number ;  the  Christian  teacher  addressed 
himself  to  the  greatest  number,  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant, 
to  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  thus  built 
up  society,  beginning  at  the  foundation.  Said  Origen  in 
reply  to  a  pagan  representation  of  the  selfish,  exclusive 
principle:  “We  are  separated  from  the  irrational  brutes,  but 
not  from  men  of  low  condition,  for  they  are  as  much  our 
brethren  as  those  of  distinguished  rank.”  The  church 
fathers  repeatedly  say  that  in  order  to  show  that  the  poor 
bear  as  distinctly  the  image  of  God  as  the  rich,  and  that,  in 
the  view  of  the  supreme  Judge,  the  beggar  is  not  inferior  to 
the  king.  Christ  himself  chose  the  lot  of  humble  poverty, 
and  thus  ennobled  it  for  his  immediate  disciples  and  for  his 
followers  in  all  time  to  come.  “  Poverty,”  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  “  is  not  necessarily  a  curse,  nor  riches  a  blessing ; 
it  depends,  in  both  cases,  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.” 
Without  aiming  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
society  in  respect  to  private  property,  or  to  alter  the  external 
relations  of  men,  the  Christian  teachers  urged,  with  great 
fervor  and  eloquence,  the  exercise  of  that  voluntary  benefi¬ 
cence  which  should  make  men  like  a  society  of  angels. 
They  opposed,  not  the  holding  of  property,  but  selfishness  in 
the  use  of  it.  The  church,  in  exalting  the  poor,  taught  neither 
that  riches  are  a  bar  to  salvation,  nor  that  the  poor  have  a 
right  to  the  property  of  the  rich ;  but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  live  for  all,  and  to  do  what  is  practicable  towards  equal¬ 
izing  the  essential  blessings  of  life. 

Christian  benevolence  and  active  charity  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  are  represented  as  a  primary  duty  and  a  distinctive 
mark  of  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  early  Christian  writers 
and  preachers  employ  all  their  resources  to  impress  upon  the 
faithful  the  duty  of  charity  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  At  every  period  —  in  the  dawning  existence  of  the 
church,  in  the  times  of  its  persecution,  and  in  the  days  of  its 
final  triumph  ;  when  the  empire  was  powerful,  when  it  was 
sinking,  and  when  it  had  fallen, —  charity,  sincere  and  all- 
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pervading,  was  the  Christian’s  life  and  watchword ;  and  if 
some  of  the  religious  teachers,  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine, 
were  apparently  more  the  apostles  of  charity  than  others,  it 
was  only  because  they  had  more  frequent  occasion  to  call 
for  the  exercise  of  this  Christian  grace  than  others  had. 

With  the  pagans  we  find  only  the  semblance  of  true 
charity.  The  poor  among  them  were  generally  repulsed 
with  a  coolness  that  was  regarded  as  indicative  of  greatness ; 
and  if  aid  was  granted,  it  was  with  a  secret  repugnance,  and 
almost  always  from  some  selfish  motive.  With  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  They  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  the  sufferer  with  joy,  finding  true  delight  in  comfort¬ 
ing  and  consoling  the  distressed.  If  the  pagan  gave  any¬ 
thing  in  charity,  it  was  that  which  he  could  part  with 
without  injury.  The  Christian  gave  not  only  of  his  abun¬ 
dance,  but  of  his  deep  poverty.  The  pagan  aided  those  who 
had  a  rank  to  maintain,  but  neglected  others,  especially  if 
they  were  not  needed  by  the  state.  The  Christian,  on  the 
contrary,  aided  all  the  helpless  without  distinction,  who 
stretched  forth  their  hand  for  relief.  The  pagan  gave  most 
frequently  from  mere  ostentation  or  ambition ;  he  made 
largesses,  which  did  no  good,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
favor  of  the  populace.  The  Christian  acted  from  an  inward 
impulse,  and  judged  of  the  act,  not  from  its  outward  form, 
or  from  the  estimation  in  which  others  held  it,  but  from  the 
measure  of  love  there  was  in  his  heart  towards  God,  and 
towards  man  as  his  creature. 

Among  the  unfortunate  persons  cared  for  by  the  church 
should  be  mentioned  captives  and  persons  unjustly  oppressed. 
Never  was  personal  safety  less  guarded  than  under  the 
capricious  government  of  the  emperors  and  the  brutal  power 
of  the  victorious  barbarians ;  and  never  was  Christian 
benevolence  exercised  with  more  perseverance,  or  with  more 
happy  results,  than  in  this  period  of  tyranny  and  disorder. 
During  the  persecutions,  Christians  thrown  into  prison  or 
sent  to  the  galleys,  were  visited  by  their  brethren,  who 
brought  them  aid  and  comfort.  Collections  were  made  for 
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them  ,*  and  the  poor  would  go  without  food  for  a  day,  that 
they  might  have  something  to  give  to  their  brethren.  If  the 
latter  were  condemned  to  labor  on  public  works,  or  to 
contend  in  the  circus,  their  freedom  was  purchased  from  the 
funds  of  the  church.  When  the  tyrant  Licinius  inflicted  the 
same  penalties  upon  those  who  visited  the  prisoners,  even 
this  did  not  deter  tender  females  from  braving  those  perils 
that  they  might  care  for  the  sick  among  the  prisoners. 

The  wars  of  the  empire,  the  civil  troubles  growing  out  of 
the  struggles  of  competitors  for  the  crown,  and,  above  all, 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  gave  ample  scope  for  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  Besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  the 
population  of  whole  districts,  after  having  their  homes  laid 
waste,  were  sometimes  carried  into  captivity.  Young 
Christians  were  thus  exposed,  not  only  to  death  or  slavery, 
but  to  the  danger  of  relapsing  into  idolatry.  Sons  were 
torn  not  only  from  their  country,  but  from  their  parents. 
Females  were  exposed  to  brutal  treatment  by  rude  barba¬ 
rians.  Men  sometimes  sacrificed  their  own  liberty  to  restore 
to  his  family  a  husband  or  a  son.  The  cuhrch  of  Rome 
sent  money  to  Cappadocia  to  redeem  captives  doomed  to 
slavery.  When  the  Numidian  hordes  invaded  northern 
Africa,  and  carried  away  many  captives,  the  church  of 
Carthage  made  a  large  collection  to  redeem  them.  When 
the  Goths  devastated  Italy,  carrying  away  prisoners,  the 
latter  were  redeemed  by  their  brethren,  Ambrose  giving  up 
the  sacred  utensils  of  the  church  of  Milan  for  the  purpose.  * 
Augustine  gave  a  similar  example,  which  was  followed,  in 
turn,  by  the  bishop  of  Carthage  at  a  later  time,  who,  for 
want  of  room  elsewhere,  lodged  the  returned  captives  in 
two  churches,  and  attended  personally  to  their  wants.  Nor 
were  these  acts  of  charity  limited  to  Christian  captives. 
Touched  with  compassion  for  all  sufferers,  and  prizing  the 
liberty  of  all,  the  Christians  could  make  the  same  sacrifices 
to  restore  pagan  prisoners  of  war  to  their  country.  Bishoji 
Acacius  of  Amida,  near  the  year  420,  sold  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  purchased  the  liberty  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  Persians  captured  by  the  Roman  army. 
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The  ancient  pagans,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  to  the 
present  life,  and  having  no  hopes  for  a  future  world,  natu¬ 
rally  feared  death  and  dreaded  sickness.  They  even  avoided 
the  sick.  To  the  poor,  already  degraded,  sickness  added  a 
new  opprobrium,  because  they  were  now  doubly  incapaci¬ 
tated  to  serve  the  state.  In  Christian  society  all  this  was 
changed.  Bodily  disease  was  regarded  rather  as  a  trial  of 
faith  than  as  a  misfortune,  and  as  a  call  upon  others  to 
redouble  their  acts  of  love  and  tenderness.  There  was  one 
class  of  sufferers  for  whom  Christians  felt  a  very  lively 
sympathy.  It  was  that  of  leprous  persons,  so  numerous  in 
the  East,  driven  from  the  abodes  of  men,  abandoned  by  their 
own  kindred,  and  fprced  to  retire  to  the  mountains  or  to 
caverns,  not  daring  to  show  themselves  lest  they  should  be 
stoned  as  objects  of  dread  and  aversion,  instead  of  being 
pitied  as  objects  of  love.  Basil  made  most  eloquent  pleas 
in  their  behalf,  saying  that  to  neglect  them  was  nothing  less 
than  to  grieve  Christ,  whose  members  they  were,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  loved  and  pitied  all  the  more  for  their  being 
abandoned  by  others.  Great  epidemics,  which  made  the 
terrified  pagans  flee  from  the  scene  of  danger,  were  the 
occasions  of  the  most  brilliant  display  of  Christian  charity. 
“  The  Lord,”  says  Cyprian,  wishes  to  try  men,  and  see  if 
those  in  health  will  care  for  the  sick ;  if  members  of  the  same 
family  truly  love  each  other;  if  masters  have  any  pity  for 
their  slaves;  if  physicians  will  prove  faithful ;  if  the  prospect 
*of  death  will  not  soften  the  hearts  of  obdurate  and  violent 
men,  and  check  the  cupidity  of  the  avaricious.”  It  requires 
courage,  no  doubt,  to  overcome  the  fear  of  contagion  and  its 
repulsiveness ;  but  Christian  charity  must  allow  no  repulse. 
Let  no  one  excuse  himself,  says  a  writer  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  pretext  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  or  that  he  cannot  bear  the  sight.  Let  him 
who  uses  such  language  consider  that  he  also  may  become 
a  victim  of  disease,  and  may  need  the  aid  of  his  brethren. 
The  same  idea  is  developed,  in  touching  words,  two  centu¬ 
ries  later,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
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The  duties  thus  urgently  enjoined,  were  as  diligently 
performed,  both  by  individuals  and  by  churches.  Every¬ 
where,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  faithful,  and  more 
particularly  Christian  women,  went  to  visit  the  sick,  for  their 
relief  and  for  their  religious  consolation.  The  Fabiolas,  the 
Placillas,  Ephrems,  and  a  long  list  of  others  of  like  character, 
are  well  known  for  their  Christian  labors  in  this  direction. 
Especially  were  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  sick,  for  whose  relief  the  funds  of  the  church 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  When  the  plague  raged  at 
Carthage,  about  the  year  250,  the  Christians,  led  on  by 
Cyprian  their  bishop,  addressed  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
work  of  mercy,  some  of  them  taking  charge  of  the  sick,  others 
providing  the  means  for  their  relief.  The  same  self-denying 
love  was  manifested  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Alexandria. 
Presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  among  the 
laity,  visited  the  sick  and  dying,  and  buried  the  dead.  As 
fast  as  they  themselves  were  cut  down,  their  places  were  filled 
by  other  brethren,  notwithstanding  the  great  peril  to  which 
they  exposed  themselves. 

The  attention  of  the  church  to  the  poor  visited  by  sickness 
and  calamity,  early  led  to  the  founding  of  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  which  >vere  wholly  unknown  to  pagan  antiquity.  The 
first  of  these  institutions,  the  fruit  and  the  glory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  Near  the  close  of  the  century  they 
became  numerous,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
Everywhere  were  seen  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  hostelries  for  poor  travellers.  Some  of  these  were 
founded  by  individuals;  others,  by  churches.  The  largest 
hostelry  was  that  founded  by  Basil  the  Great,  in  Caesarea, 
where  he  was  bishop.  It  rose,  says  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
like  a  villa,  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  embracing  apartments 
for  weary  travellers,  halls  for  invalids,  provided  with  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses,  work-shops  for  those  who  wished  to  labor, 
and  a  special  asylum  for  leprous  persons.  Chrysostom  fol¬ 
lowed  Basil’s  example,  and,  like  him,  founded  hospitals  in 
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different  parts  of  his  diocese.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  most 
of  the  churches  in  large  towns  had  such  establishments. 

The  restitution  of  woman  to  her  true  place  in  society, 
proclaimed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  was  practically  ef. 
fected  by  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  a  pagan  world  where 
she  was  degraded  by  the  laws  and  abased  by  the  customs 
of  society,  Christianity  extended  to  her  a  friendly  hand, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  contended  with  great  energy 
to  deliver  her  from  her  degradation.  Christ  had  come  to 
redeem  humanity  without  regard  to  sex.  Both  sexes  were 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  were  formed  from  the  dust, 
were  subject  to  like  temptations,  and  were  called  to  the 
same  holy  life.  The  differences  of  sex,  which  were  con¬ 
strued  to  her  disadvantage  by  the  pagans,  are  in  the  views 
of  Christianity,  differences  which  admit  of  equal  degrees  of 
excellence.  If  the  gentler  sex  is  more  a  creature  of  feeling 
than  the  stronger,  it  is  superior  in  Christian  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  and  not  inferior  in  patience  and  endurance. 
“  Who,”  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  “  can  compare  with  the 
Christian  woman  in  times  of  trial ;  who  is  found  to  equal 
her  in  piety,  constancy,  and  devotion”?  Such  views  of  the 
nature  and  proper  sphere  of  woman,  had  an  indescribable 
influence  upon  her  character  and  condition.  Those  womanly 
sentiments  which  were  repressed  or  perverted  by  paganism, 
shot  forth  into  a  beautiful  life  and  activity  under  the  genial 
influences  of  Christianity.  Christian  women  showed  from 
the  begining,  a  benign  charity,  a  sweetness  and  modesty 
unknown  to  the  pagan  world.  In  the  times  of  persecution, 
they  were  models  of  courage  and  charity,  consoling  the 
prisoners,  nursing  the  sick,  the  vexed,  the  distressed,  con¬ 
fessors,  and  martyrs.  “  More  courageous  than  lions,”  says 
Chrysostom,  “  they  endured  the  most  cruel  tortures,  thereby 
proving,  better  than  anything  else,  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  woman  over  the  pagan.  In  love  for  their  Saviour, 
in  purity,  in  compassion  for  the  suffering,  they  excel  us 
men.”  Among  many  splendid  examples,  may  be  mentioned 
Melania  the  younger,  who,  having  vast  possessions  in  all 
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parts  of  the  empire,  gave  them  liberally  to  relieve  the  suffer¬ 
ing  poor,  and  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  travelling  from  province  to  province,  seeking  the 
objects  of  her  compassion  ;  Paulla,  of  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  and  of  Paulus  Emilius,  and  Fabiola,  of  the  family 
of  the  Fabii,  who  imitated  the  example  of  Melania,  and 
added  new  lustre  to  their  ancestral  name ;  the  princess 
PJacilla,  who  visited  hospitals,  and  with  her  own  hands 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick;  and  the  empresses  Pul- 
cheria  and  Eudoxia  were  no  less  distinguished  for  their 
Christian  virtues  than  for  their  rank. 

It  was  a  great  change  when  matrimony  was  raised  from 
being  a  mere  institution  of  the  state,  an  expedient  for  civil 
purposes,  to  be  an  institution  for  the  king-dom  of  God,  a  moral 
union,  to  improve,  perfect,  and  sanctify  life.  Christ  had  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  divine  institution;  and  an  inspired  apostle 
had  declared  it  a  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
This  great  idea  was  actually  carried  out  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  fathers,  with  the  scriptures  as  their  guide, 
avoided  the  two  extremes  of  the  enslavement  of  the  wife  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  entire  emancipation  of  her  from  all 
domestic  restraints,  as  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  on 'the 
other.  The  submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  was  not 
the  submission  of  a  slave  to  a  master,  but  a  union  formed 
by  love  where  the  one  was,  voluntarily  and  for  the  good  of 
both,  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  other.  These  fathers  knew 
nothing  of  the  doctrines  of  modern  socialism.  While  the 
hearts  of  husband  and  wife  were  united,  their  spheres  of 
action  were  kept  distinct.  God  himself  had  drawn  a  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  them  which  neither  party  could  pass  with 
impunity.  To  the  husband,  it  was  maintained,  belong  affairs 
abroad,  in  the  forum,  the  senate,  the  camp;  to  the  wife, 
domestic  duties,  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  this  little 
state,  the  family.  “  W;oman,”  says  Chrysostom,  “  is  not  to 
bear  arms,  not  to  vote  in  assemblies,  nor  to  administer 
government ;  but  to  devote  herself  to  domestic  life,  superin- 
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tending  household  matters,  maintaining  order  in  the  house, 
directing  servants,  and  educating  her  children.  She  is  not 
the  servant  of  her  lord,  but  his  companion  and  aid,  his  indis- 
pensible  complement,  by  whose  gentle  influence  he  becomes 
what  he  was  designed  to  be.”  The  early  Christians  conceded 
no  more  liberty  to  the  one  sex  than  to  the  other;  both  were 
equally  under  the  laws  of  Christ  in  all  things.  The  husband 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  wife,  as  Christ  was  to  the  church. 
The  lenity  of  pagans  towards  the  licentiousness  of  men  was 
severely  censured  by  Christian  writers.  Says  .Terome,  on  this 
subject:  “  The  laws  of  the  Caesars  are  very  different  from 
the  laws  of  Christ,  and  the  requirements  of  paganism,  from 
the  requirements  of  Paul.  The  pagans  gave  loose  reins  to 
the  profligacy  of  men,  condemning  them  only  for  violence, 
or  adultery  with  free  persons,  but  allowing  indulgence  with 
slaves  or  prostitutes,  as  if  sin  depended,  not  on  the  will  of 
the  transgressor,  but  on  the  position  of  the  person  with 
whom  it  is  committed.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  what  is 
not  allowed  in  women  is  not  allowed  in  men.” 

The  Christian  spirit,  which  elevated  and  sanctified  mar¬ 
riage,  transformed  the  family  into  a  Christian  family;  it 
modified  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  without  weak¬ 
ening  the  authority  of  the  one  or  the  respect  and  submission 
of  the  other.  Christians,  from  the  very  beginning,  reproved 
the  barbarous  custom  of  “exposing”  children,  as  well  as  the 
frequent  abortions  by  which  mothers  attempted  to  conceal 
their  criminal  loves.  Human  life  was  considered  sacred; 
and  even  the  unborn,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  infirm,  were 
cared  for,  and  protected  against  inhumanity.  The  church 
espoused  the  cause  of  children  and  blessed  them  because 
Christ  had  declared  “of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
Against  the  practice  of  “  exposing  infants,”  so  deeply  rooted 
in  ancient  society,  Lactantius  inveighs  with  a  vigorous  elo¬ 
quence.  His  words  are :  “  Let  no  one  imagine  that  fathers 
have  the  right  to  destroy  their  new-born  infants.  Such  an 
act  is  the  greatest  impiety ;  for  God  causes  human  souls  to 
be  born  for  life  and  not  for  death.  But  there  are  men  who 
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think  they  ate  without  sin,  though  they  take  from  beings 
scarcely  formed,  a  life  which  they  did  not  gi^e.  Think  not 
that  they  will  spare  the  blood  of  strangers  who  spare  not 
their  own  blood.  Such  men  are  entirely  perverted  in  their 
minds.  What  shall  I  say  of  those  whom  a  false  feeling 
leads  to  expose  their  children  ?  Can  they  be  considered  in¬ 
nocent  who  give  as  a  prey  to  dogs  their  own  bowels,  who 
destroy  them  more  cruelly  than  if  they  strangled  them  ? 
Even  when  it  happens  that  a  child  so  exposed  is  taken  up 
to  be  nourished  by  another,  it  is  the  father  who  is  guilty  of 
delivering  up  his  own  blood  to  slavery  or  to  prostitution. 
It  is  true  those  homicidal  fathers  plead  poverty,  and  their 
inability  to  rear  a  family,  just  as  if  the  good  things  of  this 
world  were  in  the  power  of  those  who  possess  them,  as  if 
God  did  not  continually  plunge  the  rich  into  poverty,  and 
raise  the  poor  to  abundance.  If  poverty  really  prevents  any¬ 
one  from  the  power  of  maintaining  children,  let  him  not 
be  a  father.  That  would  be  much  better  than,  by  impious 
hands,  to  destroy  the  work  of  God.” 

According  to  Ambrose,  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
souls  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  and  designed 
to  be  fellow-citizens  wit!:  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  ancient  inflexible  severity  of  the  Roman  father  is  to 
disappear,  and  give  place  to  an  authority  softened  by  love. 
The  father  ought  to  consider  the  son  equal  to  himself  in 
natural  dignity,  and  as  designed  to  perpetuate  upon  the 
earth  a  race  of  the  children  of  God.  No  doubt,  the  father 
is  to  teach  his  child  obedience,  but  not  the  obedience  of  a 
slave ;  it  is  by  making  them  know  and  love  the  law  of  God 
that  he  is  to  teach  them  to  be  subject  to  his  own  authority. 
This  religious  education  is  the  subject  of  frequent  exhorta¬ 
tion  with  the  fathers,  and  most  of  all  with  Chrysostom. 
This  great  man,  the  eloquent  expounder  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  regard  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  men,  saw  in 
the  want  of  a  Christian; education  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  Men  are  occupied,  said  he,  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  honors  and  wealth,  that  they  may  give  to  their 
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children  reputation  and  a  fortune,  but  do  not  care  for  their 
souls.  They  are  thus  guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  for  they  devote 
their  children  to  destruction,  and  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of  society.  He  sees  their  salvation  only  in  their-  religious 
education  ;  and  presses  upon  parents  the  duty  of  employing 
the  tender  age  of  childhood,  when  the  will  is  flexible  for 
making  good  impressions,  and  for  forming  them,  by  the  fear 
of  God  and  in  the  love  of  Christ,  to  faith,  humility,  and 
charity.  He  insists  that  parents  should  themselves  teach 
their  children  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
not  turn  them  over  to  be  instructed  by  slaves.  Especially 
is  this  duty  inculcated  upon  mothers,  who  are  more  con¬ 
stantly  at  home  than  fathers,  and  who  by  their  bland  and 
soft  natures  are  better  adapted  to  instruct  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  than  fathers  are.  The  pagan  moralists  scarcely  knew 
this  power  of  the  mother  over  the  hearts  of  her  children ; 
they  make  no  mention  of  the  education  of  daughters  by 
their  own  mothers,  of  which  the  Christian  teachers  speak 
so  often  and  so  eloquently.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  insist 
on  mothers  bringing  up  their  daughters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  models  of  Christian  virtue,  and  to  prepare  them  to 
take  their  place,  in  due  time,  in  society,  moulding  it  by  their 
influence,  and  presiding  over  their  own  households  in  such 
a  way  as  to  train  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  While 
pagan  mothers  rarely  exerted  any  permanent  influence  over 
their  sons,  being  confined  in  their  gynaecea,  or  devoted  to  a 
life  of  vicious  pleasure,  Christian  mothers  distinguished 
themselves  by  forming  the  characters  of  their  sons,  as  was 
the  case  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  Nona,  the 
mother  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Arethusa,  the  mother 
of  Chrysostom. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  direct  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  upon  those  who  embraced  it.  We  should  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  if  we  did  not  notice  that  indirect  and 
fainter  influence  exerted  by  Christian  ideas  upon  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  sentiments  of  those  who  were  hardly  conscious  of 
it.  At  first,  Christians,  comparatively  few  in  number,  lived 
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scattered  among  those  who  were  not  Christians.  They 
gradually  multiplied  till  they  became  the  predominant  party, 
and  their  opponents,  at  first  numerous,  gradually  decreased 
till  they  dwindled  quite  away.  Now  is  there  any  observable 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  that  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  former  ?  Our  author  thinks  there  is, 
and  presents  reasons  for  this  opinion  that  seem  to  be  not 
without  weight.  Of  course,  in  some  instances  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  pagan  ideas  is  very  slight,  and  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  Christian  ideas  set  afloat  in  society,  and 
reaching  the  individuals  referred  to  in  a  very  circuitous  way. 
The  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  similarity  of  ideas  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  rather  than  in  direct  proof  of 
personal  connection  with  Christians.  The  books  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  particularly  the  apologies  addressed  to  the  emperors, 
the  discourses  of  Christian  teachers  as  reported  by  pagans 
who  listened  to  them,  the  conversation  of  Christians  with 
pagans,  and  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Christians  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  practice,  might  be  known  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rately  by  those  who  professed  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from 
the  new  religion. 

The  first  philosopher  who  gives  evidence  of  having  his 
doctrines  tinged  by  Christian  ideas,  is  Seneca.  His  system 
of  morality,  drawn  out  at  length,  as  it  is  by  the  author  of 
the  Essay,  furnishes  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  disputed  point  whether  his  opinions  were 
purely  pagan  or  whether  they  had  been  affected  by  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  have  room  for  specifying  only  one  or  two 
of  his  philosophical  opinions  that  seem  to  betray  a  Chris¬ 
tian  origin.  A  human  being,  he  teaches,  is  '‘a  sacred 
thing,”  which  no  one  ought  to  dispise,  or  has  the  right 
to  abuse.  Men,  having  a  common  origin,  and  being  nat¬ 
urally  equal,  have  a  spiritual  relationship,  and  are  fellow- 
citizens  of  “  the  great  ;state,”  not  the  Roman  state,  but 
that  universal  society,  where  all  men  are  equal,  and  are 
governed  by  those  natural  principles  which  are  above  writ- 
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ten  laws.  “Nature  has  made  us  social  beings;  we  are 
born  for  the  general  good.”  Men  are  designed  to  love 
and  aid  each  other.  Nature  disposes  us  to  such  love  by  our 
common  relationship.  Love  is  not  to  be  a  barren  senti¬ 
ment,  but  an  active  principle.  By  such  beneficence,  we 
imitate  the  Deity  who  constantly  pours  his  bounties  upon 
us,  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  We  ought  to  imitate  him 
by  bestowing  benefits  without  regard  to  being  benefitted  in 
turn.  The  important  thing  in  an  act  of  beneficence  is  not 
what  is  done,  but  the  intention  with  which  it  is  done. 

His  views  of  forgiveness  are  no  less  remarkable.  He  said, 
that  revenge  is  inhuman :  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  injury 
than  to  inflict  it ;  that  we  should  be  the  more  ready  to  for¬ 
give  others  if  we  consider  how  often  we  need  to  be  forgiven 
by  others.  Such  sentiments,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  —  sentiments  found  nowhere  in  the  pagan 
world  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  —  would  be  an 
enigma  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  emana¬ 
ting  in  some  way  from  the  latter.  If  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero  Christianity  could  begin  to  influence  the  thoughts  of 
reflective  pagans,  we  should  expect  much  more  to  find  evi¬ 
dences  of  such  influence  under  the  later  emperors. 

Pliny’s  great  humanity,  his  provisions  for  the  poor,  his 
sympathy  for  the  slave,  his  efforts  —  the  earliest  known 
among  pagans  —  to  improve  education  by  rendering  it  less 
public  and  more  domestic,  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
breath  of  Christian  sentiment  had  passed  over  his  mind. 

Plutarch  entertained  the  most  elevated  sentiments  in 
respect  to  the  unity  and  perfection  of  God,  his  providential 
care  for  men,  the  duty  of  loving  him,  and  of  loving  and 
forgiving  our  fellow-men.  His  idea  of  marriage  and  of  the 
family  are  even  more  nearly  Christian  than  those  of  Seneca 
or  Pliny.  On  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  their  duties 
to  each  other,  and  the  duty  of  educating  their  children  with 
care,  morally  as  well  as  physically  and  intellectually,  his 
language  sounds  very  much  like  that  of  some  modern 
Christian  writer. 
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Still  more  does  Epictetus,  the  contemporary  of  Plutarch, 
show  that  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him  was  one 
upon  which  Christianity  had  shed  its  influences.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  a  Christian ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say,  with  Pascal,  that  “  he  is  one  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  world  who  best  understood  the  duties  of 
man.”  If  it  is  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  his  writings  are 
edifying  to  Christians,  and  yet  that  he  was  not  a  Christian 
himself,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  Christianity  had  cast  a  broad  intellectual  light  over  his 
mind.  From  the  days  of  Plato  we  see  no  progress  on  moral 
subjects  among  the  pagan  writers,  but  rather  degeneracy, 
till  after  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  We  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  adequate  cause  for  this  rise  in  the  tone  of  pagan 
philosophy  aside  from  Christianity ;  and  this  explanation  is 
the  more  satisfactory  from  the  fact  that  the  improvement 
lies  exactly  in  the  direction  of  Christian  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ments. 

The  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  not  less  religious 
than  Epictetus,  and  seems  to  be  more  influenced  by  love. 
If  the  latter  who  was  a  slave,  taught  the  theory  of  inward 
liberty,  maintaining  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  the  former,  who  ruled  over  a  vast  empire, 
insisted  upon  a  practical  benevolence  in  imitation  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  which  bordered  very  closely  upon  Christian 
charity.  He  taught  that  God,  supreme  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  directs  all  things  well ;  that  good  and  evil,  which 
come  at  his  bidding,  are  alike  ordered  for  our  benefit ;  that 
we  ought  to  be  entirely  submissive  to  his  will,  and  trustfully 
to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  so  to  elevate  ourselves  to  him; 
that  the  human  soul  has  a  peculiar  value,  not  affected  by 
rank ;  that,  in  this  respect,  all  men  are  equal,  and  form  a 
vast  society,  of  which  a  nation  is  but  a  part ;  that  while 
Rome  belonged  to  him  as  emperor,  the  world  belonged  to 
him  as  man ;  that  each  one  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  a 
system  in  which  God  ’  is  chief ;  that  in  the  most  obscure 
position  one  can  be  “  a  divine  man  ;  ”  that  we  should  always 
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remember  that  all  men  are  our  kindred ;  that  we  are  members 
of  a  great  body  which  would  be  incomplete  without  us; 
that  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  and  do  him  good  irre¬ 
spective  of  his  deserts;  nay,  that  we  ought  to  love  our 
enemies  and  forgive  them.  These  assuredly  are  noble 
sentiments,  free  from  the  refined  selfishness  of  the  more 
ancient  philosophers,  and  from  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of 
the  later  stoics.  They  express  a  fraternal  interest  in  man, 
and  a  tender  compassion  for  the  weak  and  erring,  unknown, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  till  after  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

Putting  together  all  these  sentiments  of  the  later  philoso¬ 
phers,  we  observe  a  marked  progress  in  respect  to  the  social 
relations  of  men,  humanity  taking  the  place  of  nationality; 
personal  dignity,  the  place  of  political  rank  ;  forgiveness  the 
place  of  revenge ;  compassion  to  the  miserable,  the  place 
of  indifference  or  inhumanity ;  and  a  moral  purity,  if  not 
sacredness,  in  domestic  life  taking  the  place  of  the  low  eco¬ 
nomic  views  which  corrupted  ancient  life,  and  weakened 
the  body  politic.  Finding  such  principles  in  the  ethical 
writers  of  the  age,  we  seem  to  have  passed  the  dividing  line 
between  ancient  and  modern  society.  Strictly  speaking, 
modern  history  begins  where  Christian  influence  begins; 
and  it  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  began 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Christianity. 

The  spirit  of  legislation,  during  this  period,  was  no  less 
changed  than  that  of  philosophy.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  public  and  private  life  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
presence  of  Christian  ideas.  Even  when  men  opposed 
Christianity,  they  were  unconsciously  influenced  by  some 
of  its  doctrines.  When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  emperors  and  jurists  of  the  first  Christian  centuries 
introduced  humanity  into  the  laws  of  the  state,  we  are 
compelled  to  attribute  the  change  to  the  cause  above  as¬ 
signed.  In  this  twilight  of  Christianity  in  which  many  lived 
without  ever  seeing  its  central  luminary,  we  find  several 
eminent  jurists.  They  often  induced  tyrannical  emperors  to 
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mitigate  the  severity  of  the  old  Roman  laws.  “  The  injustice 
of  the  laws  complained  of,  said  Trajan,  does  not  belong  to 
our  age  (nee  nostri  seculi  est).”  Florentinus  maintained  that 
men,  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  each  other^  ought  to 
abstain  from  doing  injuries.  The  laws  of  nature,  of  affec¬ 
tion  and*  humanity  now  began  to  hold  a  place  above  the  old 
civil  law.  Ulpian,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  laws  under 
Alexander  Severus,  often  said  that  the  interpreter  of  the 
laws  ought  to  lean  to  piety  and  humanity  (pietatis  —  hu- 
manitatis  intuitu).  Antoninus  also  uniformly  preferred  the 
more  humane  interpretation  (hurnanior  interpretatio)  of  the 
law.  While  the  ancient  laws  spoke  only  of  rights^  the 
idea  of  duty  now  entered  into  the  laws.  The  judges  were 
directed,  in  cases  relating  to  domestic  life,  to  regard  the 
laws  of  natural  affection  as  well  as  those  of  the  civil  code. 
This  increasing  humanity  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  is  easily 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in  pagan  society. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  mention  all  the  partic¬ 
ular  laws,  or  even  classes  of  laws,  which  might  be  adduced 
to  illustrate  the  foregoing  general  statements.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  woman  was  improved.  The  jurists  admitted  that 
her  legal  rights  were  inferior  to  those  of  men.  Papinius 
says,  in  multis  juris  nostri  articulis  deterior  est  conditio 
feminarum  quam  masculorum.  During  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  her  condition  was  gradually  improved. 

The  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  which 
tended  to  equalize  the  rights  of  the  two  sexes,  redounded  to 
the  advantage  of  children,  who  could  no  longer  be  crushed 
with  impunity.  Even  the  children  of  the  poor  began  to  be 
provided  for.  Nerva  was  the  first  pagan  who  made  public 
provision  for  them.  Trajan  followed  his  example,  and  sup¬ 
ported  five  thousand  in  Rome,  and  many  others  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  and  Africa.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  indi¬ 
rect  influence  of  Christianity  upon  paganism  more  evident 
than  in  these  and  other  kindred  institutions  of  charity.  The 
emperor  Julian  resorted  to  them  expressly  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  to  paganism  the  advantages  belonging  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Could  there  be  a  more  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  that  new  spirit  which  was  beginning  to 
permeate  and  regenerate  society  ? 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  DENIAL  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

BT  J.  M.  MANNING,  CHAPLAIN  OF  43d  BEGT.  MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  subject  of  divine  interpositions,  recent  denials  of 
which  we  propose  to  consider  in  the  present  Article,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  debated  with  all  classes  of  unbelievers.  There 
may  be  other  questions  lying  back  of  this,  which  render  any 
such  debate  useless.  The  adversary  should  not  be  allowed 
to  meet  us  where,  if  we  gain  the  battle,  he  can  say  it 
amounts  to  nothing;  but  should  be  compelled  to  defend 
himself  in  his  real  and  fundamental  position.  Why  should 
we  discuss  the  problem  of  miracles,  or  of  the  supernatural 
generally,  with  a  disciple  of  Spinoza  ?  His  pantheism  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  against  every  one  of  our  arguments; 
and  until  he  admits  a  personal  Creator,  distinct  from  the 
creation,  we  are  merely  chopping  logic  for  each  other’s 
amusement  or  mockery.  This  remark  holds  in  regard  to 
the  positivist  also.  As  neither  Spinoza,  Hegel,  or  Emerson 
is  the  antagonist,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  we  cannot  argue 
with  Comte  or  Mr.  Buckle  for  divine  interpositions.  If 
there  be  no  first  truths,  transcending  time  and  space  and 
revealed  to  the  spirit,  but  all  knowledge  must  be  reached  by 
the  induction  of  the  senses,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  show  that  something  above  the  cosmos  may  come  into  it, 
until  the  existence  of  that  something  is  admitted^  this  is  the 
common  ground  on  which  the  objector  must  meet  us,  if  he 
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has  anything  to  say  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
supernatural.  If  Hume’s  celebrated  Essay  be  atheistic,  then 
it  should  be  met  as  atheism  ;  but  if  he  believed  in  a  loving 
and  overruling  God  (though  he  carefully  concealed  any  such 
belief),  then  that  essay  is  one  of  the  best  possible  safeguards 
against  imposture.  His  argument  no  sooner  becomes  perti¬ 
nent  than  it  ceases  to  be  an  objection.  When  Mr.  Lewes 
ridicules  praying  for  rain,  as  like  praying  “  for  the  sun  to  rise 
at  midnight,”  we  have  nothing  to  say,  for  he  is  speaking  in 
praise  of  the  positive  philosophy ;  but  the  same  remark  on 
the  lips  of  Baden  Powell  or  Theodore  Parker  might  deserve 
a  respectful  answer.  These  latter  men,  if  we  understand 
them,  were  not  disciples  of  Comte ;  neither  were  they  atheists 
or  pantheists.  Though  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  claiming  that  nature  is  guided  by  cosmic  forces 
only,  they  believed  in  a  personal  God,  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  who  arranged  the  universe  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
accordance  with  whose  original  purpose  it  still  proceeds. 

Taking  these  two  names  as  representative  of  a  class  of 
objectors  to  all  divine  interpositions  in  nature,  the  debate  to 
which  they  challenge  us  may  be  both  honest  and  legitimate. 
What  is,  and  what  in  all  ages  of  the  church  has  been,  the 
position  of  this  class  of  unbelievers? 

They  have  refused  to  see  anything  supernatural  in  human 
history  or  experience.  They  argue  that  Nature,  with  her 
necessary  laws  and  inherent  life,  is  adequate  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  events;  that  it  is  unphilosophical  and 
superstitious  to  refer  any  of  those  events,  even  the  most 
extraordinary,  to  a  source  higher  than  nature. 

This  class  of  sceptics  are  not  unaptly  characterized,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  “worshipping  and  serving  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator.”  Though  not  deifying  the 
cosmos,  yet  they  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  any  controlling 
power;  though  conceding  a  certain  supremacy  to  the  Author 
of  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  that  supremacy  now 
consists.  They  will  hear  of  no  interruption  to  the  uniform 
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order  of  the  world.  That  order,  they  contend,  is  a  chain 
of  necessary  sequences,  admitting  no  interference.  They 
admonish  us  that  our  faith  in  divine  interventions  is  a 
belief  resting  on  ignorance ;  that  all  such  faith  will  vanish 
away  in  the  clear  light  of  advancing  science.  To  them 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  providence  —  whether  general, 
particular,  or  special  —  daily  interposing  in  human  affairs. 
Prayer  is  a  speaking  into  the  winds.  The  miracle,  as  defined 
by  orthodox  divines,  is  a  dishonor  to  the  inherent  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  universe.  “  It  is  derogatory  to  the 
idea  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,”  says  Professor  Powell, 
“  to  suppose  an  order  of  things  so  imperfectly  established 
that  it  must  be  occasionally  interrupted  and  violated ;  ”  or, 
as  Theodore  Parker,  with  less  affectation  of  reverence, 
remarks:  “men  have  their  precarious  make-shifts;  the  Infi¬ 
nite  has  no  tricks  and  subterfuges,  —  not  a  whim  in  God, 
and  so  not  a  miracle  in  nature.”  “  Why  is  it,”  such  men 
as  these  ask,  “  that  certain  events  are  referred  by  the  pious 
to  an  immediate  divine  agency  ?  ”  And  then  they  proceed, 
somewhat  in  the  following  strain,  and  with  great  assurance, 
to  dispose  of  the  phenomenon.  “  The  pious  Christian,  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  cosmical  forces,  fails  to  discover  the  true 
cause  of  the  event ;  and  therefore,  since  his  mind  refuses  to 
rest  without  some  explanation,  he  springs  to  the  notion  of  a 
supernatural  author.  Reason  not  having  the  data  for  a 
philosophical  answer,  recourse  is  had  to  the  all-feigning 
power  of  imagination.”  In  the  same  patronizing  strain  the 
writers  of  the  sacred  books  are  excused  for  representing  as 
divine  interpositions  many  events  n^w  explicable  on  natural 
principles.  Such  interferences  as  they  describe  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  calamity,  in  this  faultless  universe;  and 
even  granting  that  for  any  reason  they  should  be  desirable, 
they  are  still  impossible ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence  to  bring  them  to  pass ;  or,  if  we  prefer,  so  far  as  the 
working  of  miracles  is  concerned,  God  is  not  omnipotent. 
“  The  light  of  the  inductive  sciences  did  not  blaze,  in  its  full 
splendors,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  What  seemed  to 
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them  to  transcend  all  created  causes,  for  the  reason  that  the 
system  of  nature  was  so  veiled  to  them,  should  not  arouse 
superstition  in  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century ;  for  no 
small  portion  of  it  may  be  explained  on  scientific  grounds, 
and  anything  beyond  this  cannot  claim  to  be  historic” 
That  we  may  not  seem  to  misrepresent  these  apostles  of 
naturalism,  we  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Oxford  essayist. 
Professor  Powell,  in  his  tract  on  the  Christian  evidences,  says: 
“  the  inevitable  progress  of  research  must,  within  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  unravel  all  that  seems  most  marvellous, 
and  what  is  at  present  least  understood  will  become  as 
familiarly  known  to  the  science  of  the  future,  as  those  points 
which  a  few  centuries  ago  were  involved  in  equal  obscu¬ 
rity,  but  are  now  thoroughly  understood.”  So,  then,  we  are 
bidden  to  look  for  a  day  when  the  supernatural  element  will 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  Christianity ;  when  it  shall  be 
universally  perceived  that  general  history,  individual  expe¬ 
rience,  and  all  events  in  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  secu¬ 
lar,  world  move  on  with  a  fatal  harmony,  like  that  which  the 
starry  hosts  are  forever  weaving  through  the  sky.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  interpositions  is  a  girdled  trunk,  under 
which  faith  may  no  longer  sit,  having  none  to  molest  or 
make  afraid,  but  from  which  she  must  hasten,  to  the  broad- 
spreading  tree  of  naturalistic  research,  if  she  would  not  be 
buried  in  the  ruin  soon  to  fall. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  we  underrate  the  strength  of 
these  assailants,  or  the  importance  of  meeting  them  and 
turning  back  their  weapons  from  the  holy  citadel  of  truth. 
Christianity,  as  an  unfolding  kingdom,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  errorists ;  but  while  the  Lord’s  chariot  is  steadily 
advancing,  unhindered  by  any  opposition,  multitudes  of 
souls,  caught  in  the  glittering  toils  of  error,  may  be  over¬ 
thrown  and  crushed  beneath  his  chariot  wheels.  There 
are  various  reasons  why  this  denial  of  the  supernatural 
should,  if  possible,  be,  shown  to  be  baseless  and  false : 

1.  This  impatience  of  everything  of  the  nature  of  miracle  is 
wide-spread  at  the  present  time.  The  popular  mind  is  more 
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deeply  infected  with  it  than  many  of  us  may  be  disposed  to 
admit.  We  shall  discover,  upon  careful  inquiry,  that  nearly 
all  doubts  about  the  special  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  the 
Trinity,  the  twofold  personality  of  Christ,  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances,  the  nevv-birth  and  its  related  doctrines,  are  traceable  to 
a  single  source ;  Every  such  doctrine  transcends  the  human 
understanding,  and  involves  something  supernatural.  Only 
persuade  the  unbeliever  of  the  reasonableness  of  divine  inter¬ 
positions,  in  nature  and  history,  and  he  can  entertain  many 
truths  at  which  he  now  stumbles  and  persistently  rebels. 
As  there  is  no  propriety  in  arguing  the  subject  of  miracles 
with  an  atheist,  so  there  is  no  propriety  in  discussing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  one  who  denies 
that  any  divine  force  ever  comes  into  nature.  Though  we 
lop  off’  the  boughs  of  his  unbelief  never  so  often,  yet  they 
instantly  begin  to  grow  again,  if  the  root  thereof,  which 
is  his  denial  of  the  supernatural,  ,be  not  uncovered  and 
destroyed. 

2.  This  incredulity  respecting  anything  not  amenable  to 
science  is  gaining  ground  in  certain  localities.  It  can 
already  fortify  itself  with  names  renowned  in  the  scientific 
world ;  names  which  give  it  an  air  of  respectability,  although 
they  are  appropriated  with  an  indiscriminating  eagerness, — 
some  of  them  being  on  the  extreme  right,  and  others  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  but  few  having  any  real  connection  with 
this  naturalistic  “  Christianity.”  A  great  name  is  a  power 
with  the  unthinking  many,  however  misapplied,  even  though 
it  may  be  equally  fatal  to  their  own  theories  and  the  belief 
which  they  deny.  Not  perceiving  this,  they  regard  their 
Christian  teachers  with  a  certain  self-complacent  scorn, 
fancying  those  teachers  far  behind  the  best  intellects  of  the 
age,  puffed  up  with  a  fragmentary  and  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  phenomena  once  deemed 
miraculous  are  now  explained  on  natural  principles,  and 
from  this  drawing  the  inference — plausible  to  many  an 
unreflecting  mind  —  that  future  discoveries  will  gradually 
bring  everything  now  referred  to  divine  agency  within  the 
compass  of  natural  law. 
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3.  But  this  growing  hesitancy  of  men,  or  distinct  refusal 
to  believe  what  transcends  the  domain  of  science,  is'ofren- 
tirnes  honest.  However  erroneous,  and  however  slight  the 
invcsligations  on  which  it  rests,  to  disdain  it,  or  treat  it  with 
indiflferenee,  is  a  sure  way  of  confirming  its  strength.  By 
such  a  course,  we  shall  be  understood  to  confess  that  our 
belief  in  the  supernatural  is  a  blind  faith  ;  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  sound  reason  thereof;  that  we  dare  not 
trust  it  in  the  arena  of  debate.  It  behooves  us  to  meet  and 
satisfy  these  misgiving  minds,  to  show  the  reasonableness 
and  need  of  divine  interpositions  in  the  world,  if  we  would 
smite  down  that  scepticism  which  is  the  secret  of  nearly  all 
existing  hostility  to  evangelical  religion.  Persuade  men 
that  events  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  are  not  impossible; 
that  they  are  reasonable,  and,  in  certain  great  exigencies 
indispensable,  and  they  are  prepared  to  approach  the 
subject  of  a  revelation  from  God,  and  to  entertain  all  and 
each  of  its  mysterious  doctrines. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing  something  toward  such  a 
result,  that  we  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  errors 
and  misapprehensions  to  which  the  disbelief  of  divine  inter¬ 
positions  is  traceable. 

In  the  first  place,  many  persons  have  refused  to  believe 
in  any  such  interpositions,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  doctrine  involved.  The  question  which  arrays  them 
against  us  is  one  of  terms  and  definitions,  rather  than  of 
essential  doctrine.  The  word  “  miracle,”  which  has  proved 
more  obnoxious  than  any  other  to  the  doubting,  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  event  it  designates. 
An  event  properly  thus  designated  may  have  none  of  the 
element  of  supernaturalness  in  it,  —  may  arise  out  of  a 
created  source;  while  other  events,  less  striking  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  even  passing  unnoticed  perhaps,  may  spring 
immediately  from  a  divine  volition.  This  term  “  miracle,” 
belonging  partly  to  the  technics  of  theology,  is  used  to 
describe  an  effect  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
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Certain  occurrences  are  thus  named,  in  the  scriptural  nar¬ 
rative,  because  they  excited  the  wonder  of  the  bystanders ; 
the  people  witnessing  them  greatly  marvelled^  and  were 
astonished  above  measure.  Now  the  inspired  penmen  call 
such  events  by  various  names,  in  their  artless  records  — 
signs,  mighty  deeds,  wondrous  works ;  but  we,  viewing  them 
all  from  a  single  point  of  view,  are  wont  to  embrace  them 
under  the  one  term  “  miracles.”  This  may  not  be  the  best 
word.  Looking  only  at  the  etymology  of  it,  the  objector 
may  make  it  mean  something  very  different  from  what  we 
mean  by  it.  Since  we  have  chosen  it,  he  must  allow  us  to 
define  it.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  believe  any  notion  which 
it  may  seem  to  him  to  convey,  but  only  the  doctrine  which 
we  mean  it  to  express.  What,  then,  do  we  understand  by 
a  miracle  ?  Do  we  mean,  as  the  sceptic  affirms,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  have  been  set  aside  and  dishonored  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Do  we  mean  that  God  could  not  create  a 
perfect  world  in  the  beginning,  but  is  obliged  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  interposing  to  remedy  its  original  defects?  We  intend 
nothing  of  this  sort  by  the  word.  Do  we  mean  that  there  is 
irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  government  of  the  world; 
that  God  is  fickle-minded,  at  cross-purposes  with  himself, 
undoing  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday?  On  the  contrary, 
we  beljeve  that  Jehovah  changes  not ;  that  he  is  not  man, 
nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  We  have  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  orderly  march  of  history;  in  the 
steady  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe  ;  in  those 
eternal  counsels,  so  wise  and  perfect  as  never  to  need  any 
change  or  modification  in  the  carrying  out.  When  we 
apply  the  term  “  miracles  ”  to  certain  historic  events,  we 
mean  that  they  were  manifestations  of  God’s  power,  so 
direct  and  immediate  as  to  convince  the  witnesses  of  his 
agency  in  them.  This  is  the  whole  statement;  and  certainly 
it  involves  no  monstrous  interference  with  the  order  of 
nature ;  it  only  asserts  the  divine  sovereignty  and  suprem¬ 
acy,  the  Creator’s  right  and  ability  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  Mediately  and  indirectly  God  is  continually 
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manifesting  himself  to  all  mankind.  His  invisible  things, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  may  be  known  from 
the  creation  of  the  world;  from  the  heavens,  which  “declare 
his  glory  from  the  human  frame,  “  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made;”  from  the  earth,  which  is  “full  of  the  riches  of 
his  goodness;”  from  the  “great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  he 
hath  made  things  small  and  great.”  But  these  revelations 
ill  nature  do  not  constitute  a  miracle.  They  lack  the  essen¬ 
tial  quality —  the  element  of  supernaturalness;  neither  are 
they  convincing  signs  of  God’s  presence,  given  for  a  special 
and  extraordinary  purpose.  There  is  always  some  origi¬ 
nating  force,  satisfactory  to  science,  between  the  divine  fiat 
and  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  always  some  secondary  cause, 
veiling  the  face  of  the  great  First  Cause.  A  miracle, 
according  to  the  technical  use  of  the  word,  is  wrought  only 
when  God  steps  out  from  behind  these  intervening  agents ; 
when  he  drops  the  instruments  of  his  ordinary  providence ; 
when  he  stands,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  works  independently  of  them,  so  as  to  compel  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  authorship  in  what  occurs.  The  event,  as  the 
name  signifies,  is  of  a  startling  character ;  it  arrests,  and 
pow'erfully  holds,  the  attention  of  the  witnesses ;  it  refuses  to 
be  accounted  for  on  any  naturalistic  grounds,  and  obliges 
all  men,  even  the  most  reluctant,  to  exclaim :  “  Lo !  God  is 
here  ;  let  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.” 

The  value  of  the  biblical  miracles,  as  establishing  the 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  has  been  doubted  and 
denied.  An  elaborate  effort  is  making,  to  show  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  relied  altogether  on  the  character  of  their 
teachings  for  credit  with  mankind.  The  very  apparent  fact, 
that  they  used  miraculous  in  connection  with  moral  evi¬ 
dence,  is  first  declared  unnecessary  and  impossible,  and  then 
explained  away.  But  this  reasoning  cannot  change  the 
laws  of  mental  action.  Healthy  and  unsophisticated  minds 
do  require  something  besides  moral  excellence  in  a  teacher, 
in  order  to  accept  him  as  sent  from  God ;  and  wondrous 
works  cannot  of  themselves  avail  with  persons  knowing  the 
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feats  of  magic,  and  believing  in  the  power  of  malignant 
spirits ;  it  must  therefore  be  these  two  species  of  evidence 
supporting  each  other,  rising  until  they  meet  and  make  a 
glorious  archway  of  testimony,  under  which  alone  the 
divinely  commissioned  prophet  may  walk,  receiving  the 
homage  and  consent  of  men.  This  special  value  of  the 
Christian  miracles  would  not  be  doubted,  were  it  not  for  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  events.  It  is  the  quality  of  super¬ 
naturalness  in  them  which  gives  offence  ;  and  therefore  they 
need  not  be  discussed  separately,  but  on  the  same  ground 
with  all  other  divine  interpositions.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  present  remarks,  a  miracle  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
special  providence;  whoever  does  not  recoil  from  one,  will 
easily  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  other.  The  essential 
fact  in  regard  to  these,  and  all  other  like  occurrences,  is  the 
entrance  into  nature  of  a  divine  force.  This  is  the  head 
and  front  of  all  their  offending ;  and  though  firmly  convinced 
of  their  necessity  and  historical  reality,  and  prepared  to 
bring  forth  our  arguments,  yet  we  wish  it  understood  all 
along,  that  by  such  events,  —  whether  called  miracles,  acts 
of  providence,  or  divine  interpositions,  —  we  mean  no 
dishonor  to  nature,  no  denial  of  the  uniform  order  of  the 
world ;  we  only  affirm,  in  opposition  to  the  naturalistic 
theory,  that  those  effects  ffow  immediately  and  directly  from 
the  volitions  of  the  Almighty. 

Those  persons  who  appeal  to  science,  as  showing  that  a 
divine  cause  never  comes  into  the  creation,  may  be  reminded 
that  the  best  results  of  modern  science  are  against  them. 
Any  respectable  museum  of  zoology,  like  the  one  at  Harvard 
University,  convicts  them  of  inconsistency.  It  is  they,  and 
not  we,  who  have  abandoned  the  inductive  method.  Mr. 
Darwin,  whom  they  quote  as  their  chief  apostle,  is  noto¬ 
riously  imaginative  as  to  his  data,  and  hypothetical  in  his 
reasonings.  No  mediaeval  scholastic,  or  disciple  of  the 
a  priori  school  of  philosophy,  has  ever  shown  more  ingenuity 
in  guessing  at  convenient  premises.  His  theory,  as  it  has 
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been  briefly  stated, ^  is,  “  that  not  only  all  plants  and 
animals,  but  that  man  also,  with  his  mind  and  conscience, 
with  his  gift  of  government  and  sense  of  immortality,  are  all 
derived,  by  natural  selection,  from  a  common  parentage.” 
This  conclusion  sets  at  nought,  and  is  irreconcilably  at  war 
with,  some  of  the  latest  and  surest  discoveries  of  science. 
Professor  Agassiz  has  shown  that  it  rests  on  a  purely  ficti¬ 
tious  basis ;  that  its  pretended  facts  are  empty  imaginations  ; 
that  it  is  a  wild  hypothesis  dependent  . altogether  on  perverse 
and  special  pleading ;  that  it  forsakes  and  dishonors  the 
scientific  method,  in  whose  name  it  is  baptized.  The 
upturned  strata  of  the  continents,  from  the  present  back  to 
the  remotest  geologic  ages,  bear  testimony  against  this 
vaunted  theory.  Not  “  natural  selection,”  but  creative  acts 
coming  into  the  domain  of  nature,  explain  the  succession  of 
races  on  this  terraqueous  sphere.  Science,  speaking  through 
her  most  eminent  votaries,  proclaims  the  reality  of  divine 
interventions  since  that  original  fiat  which  called  the  uni¬ 
verse  into  being.  Naturalists  make  four  grand  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom;  and  these  they  subdivide  according  to 
certain  structural  peculiarities,  into  branches,  classes,  orders, 
families,  genera,  and  species.  Now  these  subdivisions,  in 
either  of  the  four  departments,  did  not  all  begin  to  exist  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  least  perfectly  developed  first,  and 
then  others  less  rudimental,  in  distinct  succession,  —  the 
genealogical  tree  being  marked  with  a  joint,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  new  stage  of  the  progress,  showing 
where  a  supernatural  and  creative  force  had  intervened. 
Farthest  away  in  the  past,  we  may  suppose,  the  humble 
star-fish  and  sea-anemone  sprang  into  being;  then,  after 
vast  cycles  of  ages,  the  nautilus  rose  out  of  the  waters  and 
spread  his  tiny  sail ;  again,  unnumbered  centuries  having 
rolled  by,  the  many-liued  insects  began  to  display  their 
beauties  in  the  sunlight ;  and  finally,  the  dry  land  having 
slowly  risen  and  girded  t^e  waves,  reptiles,  birds,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  man  appeared.  Our  faith  in  these  succes- 
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sive  creations  is  not  beholden  to  an  uncriticising  piety. 
They  are  neither  the  dreams  of  the  religious  nor  meta¬ 
physical  entities.  Science  has  spelled  out  the  record,  where 
her  own  clear  eye  discovered  it,  graven,  in  imperishable  let¬ 
ters,  on  the  earth’s  foundations;  science,  in  opposition  totlie 
clamors  of  a  few  —  children  whom  she  has  nourished  and 
brought  up,  but  who  have  rebelled  against  her — declares  that 
no  new  order  of  life  has  ever  arisen,  save  by  the  incoming  of 
the  creative  word ;  that  no  cause  in  nature  is  adequate  to 
so  grand  an  effect  ;  but  that  it  is  the  high  and  awful 
prerogative  of  him  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  who  com¬ 
mands,  and  it  standeth  fast  forever.  Here  and  there  a 
scholar,  confused  by  such  speculations  as  Mr.  Darwin’s, 
until  the  wish  has  unconsciously  become  father  to  the 
thought,  may  have  attempted  to  overthrow  the  conclusions 
of  science  ;  to  make  it  appear  that  there  has  been  no  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  creative  fiat  in  time,  and  that  the  succession 
of  living  creatures  is  caused  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
lower  into  the  higher  forms  of  life.  But  this  attempt  cannot 
make  headway  against  the  mighty  pressure  of  truth. 
Science,  with  the  torch  of  the  inductive  philosophy  in  her 
hand,  has  searched  down  the  ages,  and  returned  and  spoken. 
She  reports  that  the  gulf  between  one  species  of  life  and 
another  is  too  broad  to  be  spanned  by  any  force  in  nature; 
that  the  boundary  between  any  two  adjacent  orders  is  insur¬ 
mountable  to  all  but  God;  that  throughout  all  the  millions 
of  past  ages  it  has  stood  uneffaced  and  unaffected  by  any 
cosmical  agency ;  that  the  difterent  families  of  plants  and 
animals  have  stood  immutably  apart ;  that  without  a  new 
and  purely  creative  act,  there  has  been,  and  can  be,  no 
shadow  of  a  change.  None  can  dispute  the  statement,  save 
in  defiance  of  the  conclusions  of  palaeontology,  that  a  super¬ 
natural  power  has  entered  nature  many  times  since  Jehovah 
first  said  “let  there  be  light,”  inserting  forces  not  there 
before,  and  necessitating  new  and  peculiar  results.  The 
testimony  is  unimpeachable:  what  have  been  called  “ the 
vestiges  of  creation,”  turn  out  indeed  to  be  the  “  foot-prints 
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of  the  Creator;”  and  the  everlasting  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
heavens  over  us,  show  forth  his  glorious  handiwork. 

This  argument,  we  are  aware,  does  not  remove  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  supernatural  events,  considered  not  as  creative, 
but  as  providential.  The  unbeliever  may  admit  the  divine 
interpositions  attested  by  geology,  and  still  claim  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  new 
races.  “  Science  proves  that  God  created  the  first  bird,  the 
first  lion,  the  first  man,  by  a  direct  act ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  interfered  with  that  work,  or  with  the  race 
springing  therefrom  afterwards.  Having  produced  it,  he 
placed  it  under  eternal  and  changeless  laws,  and  there  left  it 
to  fulfil  its  own  destiny.” 

Proceeding  to  this  new  form  of  the  objection,  we  meet  it 
by  denying  the  assumption  on  which  it  stands.  Granting 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  changeless  and  eternal,  where  do 
we  learn  that  God  has  placed  all  his  creations  in  their 
custody  ?  Has  he  told  us,  anywhere,  that  such  must  be  the 
fate  of  everything  he  calls  into  being?  May  he  not  consti¬ 
tute  some  of  his  creatures  free  and  self-directive,  and  with¬ 
hold  them  from  the  bonds  of  necessity,  to  be  immediately 
subject  unto  himself?  If  he  docs  place  all  his  works  under 
the  guardianship  of  natural  law,  to  remain  in  their  keeping 
forever,  then  we  may  as  well  admit,  with  the  sceptic,  that  no 
way  is  open  for  a  miracle  to  come  in  subsequently.  But  we 
deny  this  assumption.  God  has  given  us  no  intimation  or 
hint  of  any  such  procedure  on  his  part ;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  necessity  binding  him  to  this  course  of  action. 
If  we  would  not  fall  back  into  pantheism,  but  hold  fast  the 
truth  that  God  is  distinct  from  nature,  then  we  must  grant 
that  his  power  of  creating  involves  power  to  locate  each 
creature  as  he  pleases.  It  is  purely  gratuitous,  since  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  as  he  will,  to  say  that  he  has  subjected  all 
his  works  to  immutable;  laws.  He  does  not  thus  abdicate 
his  sovereignty,  and  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  far  as 
reason  has  discovered.  We  can  accept  such  a  doctrine  only 
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by  going  beyond  known  facts,  and  believing  unproved 
conjectures.  God  has  placed  many  of  his  works  under  the 
dominion  of  fixed  laws  —  the  day  and  night,  the  cold  and 
heat,  the  functions  of  the  animal  frame,  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  but  by  what  authority  do  we  extend  that 
dominion  over  all  his  works  ?  If  a  father  sends  his  son  into 
the  army,  and  if  the  enlistment  be  for  life,  that  son  is  ever 
after  subject  to  military  rule ;  the  father  cannot  interpose, 
in  any  case,  to  relieve  him  of  the  prescribed  discipline.  But 
suppose  that  he  keeps  his  son  under  his  personal  super¬ 
vision  :  then  he  may  interfere,  and  ought  to,  as  the  good 
of  that  son  shall  require.  So  with  the  divine  interposi¬ 
tions.  If  we  might  assume  that  God  subjects  everything  he 
makes  to  natural  law,  perhaps  there  might  be  no  opportunity 
for  providential  miracles.  But  the  assumption  is  purely 
gratuitous,  —  unsupported  by  any  well-ascertained  fact. 
The  sovereign  Creator  may  refuse,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
his  children,  to  place  them  under  such  control.  He  may 
prefer  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  freedom,  answerable  only 
to  his  own  fatherly  injunctions.  And  while  they  are  thus 
independent  of  nature,  —  at  liberty  to  turn  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left  hand,  as  their  own  desires  may  prompt, 
we  must  grant  the  extreme  probability  of  occasions  for  God 
to  interpose.  Miraculous  events  are  likely  to  occur,  and  rea¬ 
son  leads  us  to  expect  them,  so  long  as  any  creature  of  our 
great  and  wise  Sovereign  is  free. 

More  positively,  then,  we  remark,  that  any  denial  of  prov¬ 
idential  miracles  overlooks  the  distinctions  of  natural  and 
moral  government  —  merging  the  moral  in  the  natural.  Not 
only  may  the  omnipotent  One  create  free  agents,  but  he 
actually  has.  That  voice  of  divine  satisfaction,  which  went 
forth  over  the  sinless  pair  in  Eden,  and  the  Psalmist’s  exult¬ 
ing  shout :  “  Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor, 
and  set  him  over  the  work  of  thy  hand,”  do  but  syllable 
and  reecho  the  consciousness  of  all  immortals.  Jehovah’s 
government  of  the  universe  embraces  two  grand  departments, 
the  natural  and  the  moral.  Many  of  his  works,  above 
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and  around  us,  are  in  the  control  of  secondary  causes;  but 
there  is  one  creature  “  made  in  the  image  of  God.”  Man, 
as  his  own  thoughts  testify,  is  endowed  with  liberty ;  his 
will,  like  the  Creator’s,  is  free  to  move  loith  or  against  the 
law  of  holiness  placed  over  it.  Man  is  superior  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  nature.  He  may  be  called  supernatural,  so  far  as  his 
moral  agency  is  concerned.  He  can  spurn  all  creative 
influence,  whether  by  the  inner  or  outer  world  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  governing  him,  God  must  reserve 
the  power  to  interpose.  Nature  may  persuade  man,  but 
she  cannot  overawe  and  subdue  his  will.  No  iron  destiny 
rules  the  action  of  his  moral  faculties.  Though  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  body  and  mind  are  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  dominion  of  fixed  laws,  yet  in  his  volitions  he  is 
necessarily  and  forever  free.  So  far  as  he  shares  the  life  of 
nature,  he  is  the  subject  of  a  natural  government ;  but  as  a 
moral  agent,  nothing  but  a  moral  government  can  have  any 
fitness,  or  even  reality,  to  him.  It  was  said  that  we  are 
conscious  of  this  freedom.  We  know  that  our  wills  can  be 
in  allegiance  only  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  It  is 
graven  upon  our  hearts  that  we  are  free,  and  that  no  being 
but  God  can  sit  in  authority  over  our  souls.  As  we  believe 
that  man  is  not  a  machine,  that  his  Maker  has  honored 
him  above  every  other  creature,  withholding  him  from  the 
grasp  of  fate,  and  endowing  him  with  the  power  to  choose 
his  own  course  of  action,  we  must  cling  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  interpositions  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  human  safety. 

Since  man  is  not  subject  to  fixed  laws,  but  is  free  to  act 
as  he  will,  he  may  act  unwisely.  He  may  leave  the  path  of 
righteousness,  and  enter  the  pathway  of  unholiness  and  sin. 
He  may  go  astray  into  wretchedness  and  despair;  and  what 
shall  restore  him  from  the  fatal  wandering?  Natural  forces 
cannot;  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  his  moral  capacity  is 
superior  to  nature;  it  does  not  own  her  sway.  Evidently 
something  from  above  —  a*  power  not  only  different  in  kind 
from  nature’s  but  infinite  in  degree,  and  which  his  will  shall 
not  disdain  to  obey  —  must  be  interposed.  Nothing  but 
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the  intervening  hand  of  God  can  reverse  the  downward 
flight  of  a  soul.  Our  wills,  which  spurn  all  natural  domin¬ 
ion,  must  feel  the  awful  majesty  of  divinity,  or  there  is  no 
certainty  that  they  will  be  bowed  into  submission.  The 
Almighty  gives  himself  a  terrible  being  to  govern,  as  often 
as  he  makes  a  man !  Nature  cannot  govern  that  creature ; 
God  must  control  him,  or  he  may  roam  a  wild  marauder 
through  the  universe.  Nor  can  any  force  of  necessity  re¬ 
strain  him.  That  free-will  knows  not  the  meaning  of  fate. 
Only  motives,  still  leaving  it  the  master  of  its  own  action, 
can  reach  it.  Instead  of  being  driven,  it  must  be  convinced 
and  overawed.  It  must  be  turned  back  from  the  wrong, 
and  influenced  to  follow  after  righteousness,  by  “  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,”  —  by  such  wondrous  interpositions  as  it  shall 
not  dare  resist.  Take  from  God  the  miracle-working  power, 
and  the  sceptre  of  his  moral  government  is  broken.  He  may 
trust  nature  to  the  management  of  natural  forces ;  but,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  controlling  men,  be  must  be  able  to 
touch  them  with  his  own  finger,  to  utter  the  voice  of  his 
majesty  close  in  their  hearing,  and  make  all  his  splendors 
flash  immediately  upon  them.  And  if  the  existence  of  a 
single  man  calls  for  a  ruler,  able  and  ever  ready  to  interpose, 
how  much  more  impressively  the  argument  reveals  its  great¬ 
ness,  in  view  of  the  countless  hosts  of  free  spirits  peopling 
both  time  and  eternity !  If  it  be  true  that  evil  spirits  may 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  creation,  what  agency 
shall  overrule  their  power  ?  All  angels,  whether  fallen  or 
unfallen,  have  the  same  liberty  as  man  to  bring  chaos  and 
night  into  the  moral  realm ;  and  considering  their  capacities 
and  uncounted  armies,  and  adding  thereto  the  ever-springing 
and  never-dying  children  of  the  human  race,  what  must  be 
the  result  if  there  be  not  some  arm  of  holiness  and  wisdom 
which  may  reach  and  sway  them  at  will  ?  The  evil  which 
might  ensue  in  such  a  universe,  were  it  left  without  an 
interposing  God,  is  but  faintly  imaged  in  the  Miltonic  des¬ 
cription,  where  “  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills,  hurled 
to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire.” 
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Naturalism  affirms  that  the  miracle-working  power  could 
only  introduce  confusion  and  irregularity  into  the  world. 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  or  more  opposite, 
so  long  as  the  human  will  remains  free.  Divine  interposi¬ 
tions  alone,  are  adequate  to  keep  irregularity  and  ruin  out 
of  the  moral  universe.  The  fountain  of  disorder  is  in  the 
soul  of  man,  —  in  a  creature  finite  and  temptable,  and 
clothed  with  the  transcendent  power  of  self-direction.  Aside 
from  the  fact  of  angelic  orders  of  intelligence,  and  ceasing 
from  any  broad  survey,  every  one  may  detect,  in  his  own 
personality,  an  energy  which  threatens  the  mural  harmony 
of  the  world.  Over  against  the  fearful  truth  of  human  lib¬ 
erty  stand  the  miracles,  winged  messengers  of  goodness, 
ready  to  fly  for  our  rescue  whenever  we  abuse  our  freedom. 
We  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  God  to  overmaster  and 
guide  this  faculty  of  free-will,  unless  he,  in  certain  great 
emergencies,  lifts  the  curtain  which  veils  his  presence,  and 
shows  us  his  hand  grasping  his  thunderbolts.  His  power 
to  interpose  and  control  us,  independently  of  created  causes, 
is  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Without  it  all  the  beauty 
and  lustre  now  encircling  him  would  vanish  away.  The 
fact  that  he  may  deal  with  us  immediately,  no  finite  force 
intervening,  so  far  from  exciting  our  terror,  saves  us  from 
alarm.  It  is  no  signal  of  anarchy,  but  an  assurance  that 
the  moral  world,  no  less  than  the  natural,  shall  be  governed ; 
that  there  is  a  hand  ready  to  be  interposed,  when  any  dis¬ 
turbance  rises  out  of  the  free-agency  of  man,  and  able  to 
restrain  the  agent  at  the  same  time  that  the  freedom  remains 
unimpaired  ;  that  the  heathen  may  rage,  the  kings  of  the 
earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
while  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  still  secure. 

The  denial  of  supernatural  events  in  nature  and  history 
often  arises  from  a  failure  to  see  that  it  behoves  God  to  sub¬ 
ject  his  natural  to  his  moral  government.  Reason  teaches 
that  matter  should  be  the  servant  of  mind,  that  all  unintel¬ 
ligent  forces  should  minister  in  the  education  of  the  soul. 
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Man  is  the  flower  of  creation.  The  glory  of  the  world  lies 
in  contributing  to  his  excellency.  His  needs  are  sovereign. 
All  things  below  him  on  the  scale  of  life,  should  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  his  fullest  and  fairest  development.  It  is  the 
verdict  of  philosophy  that  he  should  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth.”  Now  the 
devotee  of  science  is  apt  to  forget  this  subserviency  of  nature 
to  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  He  becomes  so  absorbed  in 
his  favorite  studies,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  royalty  and 
supremacy  of  the  soul.  He  is  charmed  with  the  beautiful 
order  which  pervades  both  earth  and  sky.  Whenever  he  is 
able  to  penetrate  by  the  aid  of  cither  telescope  or  micro¬ 
scope,  he  finds  all  things  moving  in  obedience  to  uniform 
laws ;  and  he  comes  to  be  so  iu  love  with  this  exquisite 
harmony,  as  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  the  smallest  interrup¬ 
tion  thereof.  Forgetting  the  paramount  moral  government, 
he  can  see  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural ;  and  he  deems  it  unworthy  of  the  God  of  order  —  as 
though  he  would  wantonly  bring  a  sudden  crash  and  discord 
into  the  anthem  of  nature  —  to  intimate  that  he  may  thus 
interpose. 

From  this  point  of  view,  and  with  this  exclusive  devotion 
to  cosmieai  agencies,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  one  should 
look  with  distrust  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  But  such  is  not  the  position  which  we  are  to  take, 
if  we  would  comprehend  all  tlie  facts  in  our  survey.  Glorious 
as  the  fabric  of  nature  is,  there  is  something  unspeakably 
more  noble,  —  something  to  which  all  the  laws  of  nature 
should  be  subordinate.  That  most  precious  of  created 
things  is  the  immortal  soul.  Looking  steadily  on  that,  and 
balancing  its  fearful  possibilities,  nature,  with  all  her  vast 
harmonies,  appears  only  as  a  means  and  an  instrument.  If 
that  free  soul  wanders,  and  threatens  disturbance  to  the 
moral  realm,  the  material  universe  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  if 
needful,  to  bring  it  back.  God  is  concerned  for  its  recovery. 
He  decreed  the  saving  interposition  in  eternity,  when  he 
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foresaw  the  wandering.  There  is  no  acting  from  sudden 
impulse,  or  by  stress  of  unexpected  emergencies.  All  takes 
place  in  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  purpose.  But  what  is 
there  that  God  shall  not  give  in  exchange  for  a  soul  ?  Who 
shall  say  that  he  is  not  infinitely  wise,  if,  fo  hold  up  his 
noblest  work  from  ruin,  he  thrusts  his  hand  through  all 
the  course  of  nature,  and  wields  the  entire  creation  as  the 
instrument  of  his  fatherly  love?  Is  any  one  so  unreflecting 
as  to  believe  that  God  would  create  a  material  universe,  and 
launch  it  forth  into  space,  and  make  it  such  that  he  cannot 
use  it  to  educate  and  restrain  his  own  children  ?  Is  nature 
a  tyrant,  to  pluck  those  children  out  of  his  hand  ;  or  a 
willing  servant,  to  whom  he  speaks  as  he  has  purposed  on 
their  behalf,  and  instantly  his  word  is  performed?  An  im¬ 
mediate  act  of  the  Almighty  may  become  necessary  to 
man’s  salvation.  His  soul  has  such  power,  is  so  terrible  in 
its  liberty,  that  nothing  in  nature  can  be  sure  of  controlling 
it.  And  since  it  is  worth  so  much,  —  God’s  costliest  jewel, 
and  his  own  offspring,  —  the  whole  realm  of  nature  is  as 
nothing  in  the  comparison.  Rather  than  that  soul  should 
perish,  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  over  it  fail,  the  elements 
should  be  confounded,  and  the  heavens  be  folded  up  as  a  de¬ 
cayed  vesture,  and  laid  aside.  God  shows  his  wisdom  —  a 
divine  and  holy  economy  of  means  —  in  seizing  all  nature 
with  his  omnipotent  grasp,  and  wielding  it,  as  the  exigency 
may  demand,  for  the  rescue  of  his  immortal  child.  He 
subordinates  the  less  to  the  greater ;  he  uses  what  is  tem¬ 
porary  and  limited  in  value  to  secure  that,  the  value  of 
which  passeth  knowledge. 

Passing  on  from  this  branch  of  the  discussion,  we  remark 
in  the  next  place,  that  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
supernatural,  lose  the  only  ground  on  which  the  history  of 
Christ  can  be  explained.  Of  all  miracles  he  is  the  greatest; 
and  any  attempt  to  make  him  less  than  the  Son  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  is  a  wild  defiance  of  both  fact  and 
philosophy.  It  had  become  necessary  that  the  Creator  should 
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interpose,  in  order  to  save  the  human  race.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  appearing? 
Every  scheme  originating  with  man,  and  instituted  for  the 
elevation  of  society,  had  miserably  failed.  Degeneracy  was 
written  all  over  the  history  of  the  nations.  Morality,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  philosophy,  masculine  energy,  waned  everywhere 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  Nothing,  within  the  sphere  of 
finite  causes,  could  reverse  or  check  the  headlong  tendency. 
It  had  been  demonstrated, 

“  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect 
Himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man.” 


Nothing  remained  but  that  God  should  interpose,  or  leave 
the  ■human  race  to  perish  in  its  corruptions.  And  rather 
than  behold  the  ruin,  he  chose  to  work  the  miracle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quaint  but  striking  phrase  of  John  Foster, 
“the  great  bell  of  the  universe”  was  rung,  calling  the 
nations  together,  to  hear  the  divine  and  saving  sermon. 
The  supernaturalness  of  the  undertaking  consisted  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  Redeemer.  Only  accept  Christ’s  declara¬ 
tion,  “  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  and 
every  other  miracle  mentioned  in  scripture  ceases  to  perplex 
us.  They  all  find  their  solution  in  this  one  great  mystery, 
and  seem  to  be  necessitated  by  it.  When  a  monarch  appears, 
we  expect  to  see  him  attended  by  a  train  of  servants  and 
nobles.  So  the  incarnation  once  admitted,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  recognize  all  the  marvels  preceding  or  following 
it.  They  are  no  intruders,  but  the  meet  heralds  and  servitors 
of  Immanuel.  The  supernatural  births  of  Isaac.  Samson, 
and  the  child  moving  so  obscurely  through  the  vision  of 
Isaiah,  were  needed  as  a  preparation,  in  order  that  welcome 
might  be  given  to  the  virgin-born  reconciler  of  earth  and 
heaven.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  nearly  all  of 
which  open  the  way  to  some  aspect  of  the  many-sided  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  incarnation,  were  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  the 
world  believingly  up  to  Christ.  And  those  signs  and  wonders 
which  the  apostles  wrought,  instead  of  requiring  any  sep- 
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arate  vindication,  were  only  the  trailing  splendors  and  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  glory  passed  into  the  heavens.  Now  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  “  he  proceeded 
and  came  forth  from  the  Father  ?  ”  Though  he  bears  witness 
of  himself,  yet  will  any  one  doubt  that  his  testimony  is  true? 
Are  vve  not  called  upon  by  reason  and  the  voice  of  the  ages 
to  believe  his  words,  though  every  man,  and  every  human 
speculation,  should  thereby  be  proved  false  ?  He  was  neither 
an  enthusiast  nor  an  impostor  ;  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  all 
the  enlightened  and  the  good,  to-day,  “better  that  every 
other  name  should  perish,  than  that  his  great  name  should 
be  obscured.”  His  profound  wisdom,  his  all-loving  benefi¬ 
cence  and  unselfishness,  his  perfect  insight  and  truthfulness, 
are  not  so  much  a  record  as  the  deep  and  inwrought  convic¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  And  aside  from  his  own  testimony, 
which  ought  to  be  forever  conclusive,  who  will  say  that  his 
miraculous  mission  was  uncalled  for?  Who  denies  that 
his  life,  teachings,  and  death  are  the  hope  of  the  world? 
There  is  no  reformer  worthy  of  the  name,  no  teacher  of 
good  morals,  no  man  laboring  in  any  way  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  race,  but  draws  his  inspiration  from  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Take  that  wondrous  name  out  of  history,  and 
we  all  should  feel  that  our  sheet-anchor  was  gone.  But  in 
this  same  Jesus,  coming  forth  from  God,  and  returning 
whence  he  came,  the  problem  of  the  supernatural  is  forever 
solved.  He  steps  across  nature  with  a  single  stride,  in 
leaving  his  throne  and  beconiing  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 
There  is  nothing  incredible,  however  much  that  may  be 
inexplicable,  in  miracles  and  other  supernatural  events  in 
nature  and  history ;  but  they  appear  only  as  the  bright  halo 
of  divinity  around  him  in  whom  all  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head  dwelt,  while  he  proceeds  on  his  wondrous  mission, — 
healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  foiling  and  defeating  the 
prince  of  darkness,  bursting  the  chains  of  the  grave,  and 
ascending  up,  where  he  was  before,  above  all  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 
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The  argument  for  divine  interpositions  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  notice  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  the 
doctrine  on  the  believing  mind.  The  soul  which  regards 
itself  as  excluded  from  immediate  contact  with  God,  hedged 
about  by  secondary  causes,  and  woven  into  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  can  hardly  escape  a  feeling  of  degradation.  Any 
consciousness  of  its  high  origin  must  raise  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  an  outcast  and  disinherited  child.  It  misses  the 
warming  and  beautifying  presence  of  its  own  Father,  and  is 
rolled  helplessly  along  under  an  inexorable  destiny.  Not 
until  it  escapes  from  this  fatalistic  movement,  and  enters 
into  a  divine  companionship,  does  the  sense  of  humiliation 
depart ;  then  only  may  it  raise  the  questions,  “  whence  am  f, 
and  what,  and  whither  bound,”  and  not  fall  prostrate,  crushed 
by  its  own  self-communings.  We  have  seen  what  events 
those  are  for  which  the  doctrine  of  the  su{)ernatural  pleads, — 
divine  interventions,  sometimes  secret  and  at  other  times 
manifest,  but  always  the  direct  and  immediate  forth-puttings 
of  Jehovah’s  power.  We  have  seen  that  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  all  such  interpositions  must  be  admitted,  since 
the  findings  of  science  attest  a  long  succession  of  creative 
acts.  We  have  seen  that  God  is  not  compelled  to  place  all 
his  creatures  in  the  power  of  natural  laws,  granting  those 
laws  to  be  uniform  and  eternal.  We  have  seen  —  since 
man  is  exempted  from  the  chain  of  necessity,  and  honored 
with  the  faculty  of  self-control  —  that  occasion  for  God  to 
interfere  may  arise ;  that  he  is  not  sure  of  governing  this 
free  agent,  unless  he  reserves  to  himself  the  miracle-working 
power;  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  disorder,  is  needed  to  keep  irregularity  and  confusion 
out  of  the  world.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  miracle,  whether 
open  or  concealed,  is  no  insult  to  nature  when  wrought  in 
behalf  of  the  soul  and  high  moral  ends,  since  God’s  moral 
government  is  his  grandest  care,  in  ministering  to  which  the 
glory  of  all  nature  culminates.  And  we  have  seen  that  in 
no  way,  save  on  the  ground  of  divine  interventions,  can  we 
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frame  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  :  “  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?” 

From  this  high  argument,  mounting  up  through  so  many 
cumulative  stages,  we  look  forth  as  from  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  watch-tower ;  and  what  must  be  the  revulsion,  and 
painful  amazement  in  our  minds,  if  unable  to  descry  any¬ 
where  the  movements  and  traces  of  the  intervening  hand  of 
God  !  Though  he  is  a  sovereign,  and  may  stretch  forth  his 
arms  or  keep  them  folded  up  at  pleasure  ;  yet  where  are  his 
justice,  his  goodness,  and  his  mercy,  if  he  sits  motionless 
and  uncaring  while  woe  and  wickedness  are  stalking  through 
the  world?  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  his  all-pitying  kindness, 
we  expect  him  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ;  to 
startle  his  erring  and  miserable  children  by  his  manifested 
presence ;  to  call  them  around  him,  overawe  them  with  his 
wondrous  works,  convince  them  that  he  is  their  Maker  and 
Saviour,  and  instruct  them  into  the  upward  way  of  blessed¬ 
ness  and  life.  There  are  great  spiritual  exigences  in  the 
history  of  every  reflective  man,  when  he  feels  that  nothing 
in  nature  can  save  him ;  when,  distrusting  his  own  strength, 
and  all  other  created  aid,  his  sinking  soul  cries  out  for  a 
supernatural  and  divine  helper.  Such  works  as  the  essay 
of  Professor  Powell  are  a  cruel  impertinence  to  the  soul 
thus  overwhelmed.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  inquiries 
after  truth,  they  should  be  termed  “  further  contributions 
toward  universal  hopelessness  and  despair.”  Such  essays 
may  have  a  brief  notoriety,  like  that  of  an  arraigned  culprit. 
We  are  curious  to  know  their  contents,  and  talk  about  them 
immoderately,  just  as  we  waste  many  words  on  the  criminal 
brought  to  trial ;  but  as  the  case  is  soon  closed,  and  the 
name  of  the  culprit  perishes,  so  the  much-discussed  tracts 
disappear  beneath  the  onward  sweep  of  the  cause  which 
helps  and  saves.  We  need  have  no  fears,  in  view  of  the 
efforts  of  scepticism,  —  those  “  swarms  of  gnats  ”  gathering 
ever  and  anon  about  the  flashing  sword  of  truth  :  mankind 
will  never  accept  the  humiliating  conclusions  of  naturalism ; 
our  souls  know  that  they  are  unspliered  and  wrecked  forever, 
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if  there  be  not  around  them  the  arm  of  a  sustaining  and  en¬ 
nobling  God.  This  faith  of  the  supernatural,  which  exalts 
and  glorifies  humanity}  is  interwoven  with  our  most  sacred 
instincts.  We  feel  that  it  would  not  be  like  God,  the  father 
of  compassions,  to  leave  his  world  all  these  thousands  of 
years,  and  make  no  direct  effort  to  rescue  it  from  its  woes. 
We  believe  that  he  has  interposed,  simply  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  goodness.  We  needed  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
therefore  he  has  spoken.  No  created  arm  could  stay  the 
degeneracy  of  the  race,  and  therefore  he  made  bare  his  own 
holy  arm.  The  incarnation  was  indispensable  to  our  rescue 
from  sin  ;  hence  he  wrought  that  miracle  of  miracles.  We 
were,  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  he,  seeing  our 
miserable  estate,  sent  his  revelation,  miracle-winged,  fly¬ 
ing  across  the  realms  of  nature.  His  soul  is  stirred  within 
him,  and  his  repentings  are  kindled  together.  Resolved  to 
save  his  most  precious  work  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  folly,  he  lays  hold  of  nature,  and  wields  her  forces,  or 
sets  them  aside,  or  walks  over  them  all,  for  man’s  salvation. 
This  is  the  God  whom  we  worship,  in  whom  wo  dare  to  trust, 
and  by  communing  with  whom  we  are  transfigured  into  his 
own  bright  image.  We  do  not  recognize  his  face,  nor  the 
awfulness  of  his  authority,  if  the  miracle-working  power  be 
absent.  That  must  remain.  It  is  the  terrible  majesty  which 
nature  obeys,  and  which  cheers  and  blesses  the  adoring  soul. 
The  transcendent  jewel,  the  chief  ornament  and  glory  of 
God’s  crown,  may  nothing  ever  obscure  its  brightness,  or  dim 
our  clear  vision  thereof,  lest  the  hope  of  perfection  die  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  a  night,  such  as  never  brooded  upon  primeval 
chaos,  spread  over  us  its  all-ending  gloom ! 
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ARTICLE  III. 

BUCKLE’S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION.' 

BY  REV.  IIEMAX  LINCOLX,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Buckle  took  the  world  by 
surprise.  In  the  prime  of  life,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and  free  from  the  cares  and  hardships  which  cut  short  the 
days  of  many  literary  men,  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
reach  the  green  old  age  enjoyed  so  often  by  English  scholars 
and  statesmen.  When  Lord  Macaulay,  after  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  in  literature  and  statesmanship,  announced 
his  purpose  “  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  king  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which 
is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,”  his  most  hopeful 
readers  doubted  if  the  work,  postponed  to  so  late  a  period 
of  life,  would  ever  be  completed.  But  when  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work,  and  announced  that  several  others  were  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  men  of  letters  anticipated  that,  like  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  he  would  give  to  the  world  a  ktyjixu  is  aet,  a 
work,  by  its  originality  and  learning,  sure  of  immortality. 
The  grave  has  closed  over  both  historians,  and  the  work  of 
each  is  unfinished ;  but  Lord  Macaulay  has  left  a  classic 
torso,  beautiful  in  incompleteness ;  Mr.  Buckle  has  left  only 
a  gigantic  fragment,  suggestive,  like  the  fossil  rib  of  a 
mastodon,  of  vast  stature  and  prodigious  strength. 

The  story  of  his  life,  told  in  this  country  for  the  first  time 
since  his  decease,  gives  the  clue  to  the  singular  defects  of  his 
character  and  his  History.  He  was  an  insatiable  reader  from 
his  childhood,  like  John  Milton ;  and  like  Milton,  too,  was 
blessed  with  an  indulgent  father,  proud  of  his  abilities,  and 
willing  to  release  himi  from  care  and  toil,  and  leave  him  to 
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woo  the  muses  at  his  own  sweet  will.  But,  unlike  Milton, 
he  escaped  the  severe  discipline  of  English  schools  and 
universities,  and  was  left,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  to 
consult  his  own  tastes  in  study,  without  the  guidance  or 
control  of  wise  teachers.  Such  a  method  of  study  yielded 
its  natural  fruits.  The  undisciplined  boy  grew  up  to  man¬ 
hood,  with  an  overweening  confidence  in  self,  and  a  hearty 
contempt  for  men  and  institutions  beyond  the  range  of  his 
personal  sympathies.  The  intense  dogmatism  of  his  history 
is  a  natural  sequel  to  his  distorted  education.  Two  or  three 
years  on  the  lower  forms  of  Rugby  or  Eton,  with  a  con¬ 
strained  submission  to  older  boys,  and  to  monitors  and 
teachers,  or  the  experience  of  men  and  life  gained  by  a 
competition  with  equals  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  might 
have  supplemented  original  mental  defects,  and  made  him  a 
wiser  man  and  a  more  discriminating  historian.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge  always  confessed  a  great  obligation  to  one  of  his  mas¬ 
ters  who  had  given  him  a  sound  flogging  in  boyhood,  for 
impudence  in  broaching  sceptical  opinions;  and  one  has  an 
instinctive  tceling,  in  reading  our  author’s  crude  theories, 
that  a  similar  discipline  in  his  boyhood  might  have  exerted 
a  wholesome  influence. 

Mr.  Buckle  entered  on  his  literary  career  with  high  hopes. 
He  aspired  to  the  fame  of  a  discoverer.  He  wished  to  be 
honored  in  the  new  science  of  history  as  a  Copernicus,  who 
first  comprehended  the  relations  of  man  to  nature,  solved  the 
mysteries  enveloping  human  progress,  and  disclosed  the 
subtile  causes  which  control  social  revolutions.’  He  had 
little  respect  for  the  laborers  who  had  preceded  him  in  this 


1  “  I  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  histoiy  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all 
events  analogous,  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  apparently  the  most 
irregular  and  capricious  have  been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.  This  has  been  done  because 
men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied 
natural  events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity ;  and  if  human 
events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have  every  right  to  expect 
similar  results.”  —  Vol.  I.  p.  5. 
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field  of  inquiry.  They  were,  in  his  opinion,  only  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.^  The  theories  of  religion  and  race  and 
government,  by  which  they  interpreted  the  movements  of 
history,  were  of  no  more  value  than  the  cycles  and  epicycles 
by  which  Ptolemy  explained  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system.  He  assumed  to  make  known  simple  and  intelli¬ 
gible  laws,  which  regulate  all  human  progress,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  “  the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly 
regular,  and,  like  all  other  movements,  are  solely  determined 
by  their  antecedents”  (vol.  ii.  205).  Astronomy  had  grown 
into  a  science,  he  said,  by  setting  aside  the  dreams  of  the 
astrologer;  and  chemistry,  by  discarding  the  arts  of  the 
magician.  History  could  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  by 
eliminating  from  it  the  antiquated  ideas  of  a  supernatural 
providence,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the 
influences  of  race  and  government  and  religion.  “  There 
can  be  no  science  of  history  so  long  as  one  holds  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  determined,  not  by  fixed  law,  but  by  free¬ 
will,  or  by  supernatural  influences  or  providence  ”  (i.  6). 

In  place  of  such  theories,  called  with  characteristic  energy 
“  the  drafl’  and  oflal  of  a  bygone  age,”  he  aimed  to  prove 
that  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations  are  determined  by 
the  food  they  eat,  the  soil  they  cultivate,  the  climate  which 
enfolds  them,  and  the  natural  phenomena  with  which  they 
are  conversant.  The  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  he 
considered  the  only  lever  by  which  man  can  be  lifted  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
knowledge  is  diffiised  as  the  ultimate  test  of  social  progress. 
To  demonstrate  this  theory,  by  showing  that  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  have  attained  their  greatness  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  methods,  is  the  object  proposed  in  Mr.  Buckle’s 
History.  The  first  volume  summons  France  and  England 
to  the  bar  as  witnesses  ;  the  second  volume  professes  to 
present  conclusive  testimony  from  Scotland  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Buckle  brought  to  his  work  many  extraordinary 
qualifications,  even  his  enemies  being  judges.  He  was 
inspired  by  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  transmuted  the 
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drudgery  of  toil  into  pleasure,  and  made  him  indifferent  to 
the  praise  or  censure  of  the  world.  He  had  a  vast  and 
multifarious  learning,  which,  though  sometimes  superficial, 
and  often  paraded  with  an  offensive  pedantry,  was  generally 
remarkable  for  accuracy  no  less  than  breadth.  Diligent 
students  marvelled  at  the  range  of  his  researches,  and  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory.  Men  of  small  mental  stature  are 
cumbered  by  great  learning,  like  David  with  Saul’s  armor, 
and  lose  the  power  of  original  thought.  Mr.  Buckle  was 
always  the  master,  never  the  slave,  of  his  learning.  He  was 
an  original  thinker,  as  well  as  a  ripe  scholar.  His  pages  are 
full  of  profound  and  bold  and  suggestive  thoughts,  which 
quicken  the  sluggish  reader,  and  startle  or  delight  the  reflec¬ 
tive  mind.  His  style  is  unsurpassed  by  any  historian  ;  never 
dull  or  careless,  never  cumbrous  or  obscure,  it  is  singularly 
elastic,  changing  readily  with  its  subject;  now  simple  in 
narrative;  now  vigorous  and  sinewy  in  statement;  and 
anon  rising,  in  argument,  into  a  majestic  eloquence.  It  is 
always  employed,  too,  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and 
expresses  with  exactness  the  author’s  precise  shade  of 
meaning. 

These  are  good  qualities,  entitling  their  possessor  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  world  of  letters.  We  concede  them  to  Mr. 
Buckle  in  an  uncommon  degree.  But  they  do  not  make  a 
historian.  His  mental  deficiencies  or  eccentricities  were 
equally  marked,  some  of  them  due  to  natural  temperament, 
others  to  an  unfortunate  education,  and  they  disqualify  him 
for  a  candid  and  trustworthy  writer  of  history. 

He  was  a  materialist  in  philosophy.  Differing  in  a  few 
particulars  from  Comte  and  the  Positive  School,  he  agreed 
with  him  in  ascribing  to  material  causes  the  growth  of 
nations,  and  the  forms  of  social  institutions.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  natural 
science,  but  the  great  problems  of  history  will  elude  its 
analysis.  A  mole,  burrowing  in  a  cornfield,  is  quite  as 
capable  of  interpreting  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  as  a 
materialistic  philosopher  of  interpreting  the  movements  of 
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mankind,  who  is  blind  to  the  fact  of  a  personal  God,  as  a 
force  immanent  in  nature;  of  an  intelligent  Providence, 
shaping  the  destiny  of  nations  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice ; 
and  of  the  human  will,  as  a  power  superior  to  natural  forces. 

The  materialism  of  our  author  sinks  to  a  lower  level,  by 
many  degrees,  than  Mr.  Darwin’s.  The  latter  resolves  man 
into  a  developed  monad,  guided  in  its  progress  towards 
intelligence  by  the  unerring  law  of  natural  selection.  But 
after  the  monad  has  culminated  in  man,  it  is  freed  from  the 
mastery  of  physical  forces,  and  becomes  a  sovereign,  by 
virtue  of  reason  and  wilt.  The  origin  may  be  ignoble ;  the 
stages  of  progress,  through  which  the  ascent  is  made,  may 
be  humiliating;  but  man  himself  approaches  to  divinity  in 
his  power  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to 
control  its  forces  for  his  own  use.  But  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Buckle  makes  man  the  servant  instead  of  the  lord  of 
nature,  and  the  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  circumstances. 
He  is  held  in  bondage  by  physical  laws,  and  denied  even  the 
power  of  the  nascent  lion  in  Milton’s  pagan  cosmology, 
“  pawing  to  get  free.”  The  “  Prometheus  Bound”  of  Aes¬ 
chylus  could  find  no  place  in  the  human  family,  by  the 
psychology  of  this  system.  It  is  obvious  that  one  holding 
such  low  views  of  human  nature  is  unprepared  to  write 
human  history. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Bucklff  correct  the  errors  of  his  philosophy  by 
a  large  practical  experience.  He  had  little  knowledge  of 
men.  He  was  a  student  in  the  cloister,  not  an  observer  in 
the  living  world.  He  solved  difficult  problems  by  theory, 
not  by  experience ;  by  looking  into  his  books,  rather  than 
looking  into  real  life.  Nor  was  this  habit  an  arbitrary  or 
accidental  one.  It  was  adopted  deliberately,  as  essential  to 
the  highest  success  in  historical  study.  In  the  finest  passage 
in  his  second  volume,  which,  under  the  guise  of  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  historian,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elabordte  eulogy  of  himself,  he  says : 

“  Some  of  the  most  pleasurable  incentives  to  action  he  must  disregard. 
Not  fur  him  are  those  rewards  which,  in  other  pursuits,  the  same  energy 
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would  have  earned ;  not  for  him  the  sweets  of  popular  applause  ;  not  for  him 
the  luxury  of  power ;  not  for  him  a  share  in  the  councils  of  his  country ;  not 
for  him  a  conspicuous  and  honored  place  before  the  public  eye.  Albeit 
conscious  of  what  he  could  do,  he  may  not  compete  in  the  great  contest ; 
he  cannot  hope  to  win  the  prize ;  he  cannot  even  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
the  struggle.  To  him  the  arena  is  closed.” —  11.256. 

This  theory  we  believe  to  be  radically  false,  and  fidelity  to 
it  has  caused  some  of  the  fatal  blemishes  in  his  History. 
The  great  masters  in  this  department  have  been  also  leaders 
in  the  state,  or  magnates  in  the  social  world.  Thucydides, 
lAvy,  Maehiavelli,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Niebuhr,  and  Macaulay 
had  a  long  experience  in  public  life,  and  could  say  of  the 
great  events  which  they  narrated,  some  of  them,  like  Aeneas, 
“quorum  magna  pars  fui;”  others,  with  more  modesty, 
“  baud  ignotus  loquor.”  Tacitus  and  Hume  and  Gibbon 
were  not  retired  scholars,  but  men  of  the  world,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  society  enabled  them  to 
penetrate  to  the  subtile  springs  of  human  action.  But  Mr. 
Buckle  learned  little  of  men  by  mingling  with  his  race,  and 
this  practical  ignorance  is  obvious  in  his  History  He  writes 
like  a  philosopher,  to  defend  a  theory ;  not  like  a  historian 
tracing  the  steps  of  human  progress,  in  the  successive 
triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  development  of  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience  by  the  discipline  of  life.  His 
sketches  of  the  achievements  of  the  study  are  ma.sterly,  for 
here  he  is  at  home ;  and  his  analyses  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  progress  cannot  be  surpassed.  But  the  men, 
drawn  upon  his  canvas,  whether  statesmen  or  scholars, — 
and  he  has  little  to  say  of  the  humbler  classes,  —  are  not 
men  of  flesh  and  blood,  such  as  we  meet  in  daily  life,  but 
intellectual  machines,  without  conscience  or  heart. 

Another  hindrance  to  our  author’s  suecess  was  his  intense 
dogmatism.  It  blinded  him  utterly  to  his  own  defects,  and 
unfitted  him  to  form  a  candid  judgment  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  furnished  illustrations  of 
the  mental  and  moral  vices  he  most  sharply  condemned. 
His  volumes  have  many  fine  tributes  to  the  value  of  induc¬ 
tion  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  and  he  deals  unsparing  censure 
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to  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  philosophy  and  science, 
because  they  neglected  the  Baconian  method.  But  he  is  a 
victim  to  an  intellectual  pravity,  closely  akin  to  the  moral 
pravity  described  by  Paul :  What  he  does,  he  allows  not ; 
for  what  he  would,  that  he  does  not,  and  what  he  would  not, 
that  does  he.  He  extols  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning, 
but  follows  the  deductive.  He  frames  his  theory,  and  mar¬ 
shals  facts  to  sustain  it,  instead  of  patiently  collecting  his 
facts,  and  educing  the  theory.  Every  reader  instinctively 
feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  ingenious  advocate,  not 
an  inductive  philosopher.  Facts  at  variance  with  his 
theory  are  overlooked,  or,  if  too  prominent  to  be  ignored, 
are  explained  away  by  hypotheses  at  variance  with  his 
principles.  When  the  difficulties  are  most  perplexing,  his 
assertions  grow  more  vehement,  as  the  worsted  party  in 
argument  often  covers  his  defeat  by  angry  words. 

His  dogmatism  often  assumes  the  worst  forms  of  intoler¬ 
ance.  He  denounces  religious  persecution  as  the  blackest  sin 
in  the  catalogue  of  crimes :  “  compared  to  it  all  other  crimes 
are  of  small  account”;  but  he  is  quite  unconscious  that 
he  combined  in  his  own  character  the  elements  which  make 
up  a  Duke  of  Alva  or  a  Torquemada.  The  supreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions,  and  his  incapacity 
to  make  allowance  for  the  opinions  of  others,  would  have 
made  him  a  model  inquisitor,  whose  hand  would  have  never 
failed  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart.  No  modesty  betrayed 
him  into  a  doubt  of  his  own  infallibility.  If  self-uncon¬ 
sciousness,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  maintains,  is  a  test  of  true  great¬ 
ness,  we  fear  that  neither  Mr.  Buckle  nor  Mr.  Ruskin  can 
claim  a  place  among  the  magnates.  We  know  of  no  author 
in  our  generation,  whose  abuse  of  others  is  so  unstinted. 
He  says  of  past  historians :  “  They  are  unable  to  understand 
social  phenomena  ” ;  of  statesmen  :  “  I  have  had  occasion  to 
read  many  thousand  letters  written  by  diplomatists  and 
politicians,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  found  an  instance  of  one 
who  understood  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.”  He  characterized  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and 
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the  Burnet  Prize  Essays,  as  “  school-boy  productions,”  and 
imputed  to  Knox  and  the  Scotch  Reformers  the  lowest  and 
meanest  motives.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  reputation  of 
our  author,  if  his  readers  should  mete  to  him  the  same 
measure  he  gives  to  others. 

As  no  formal  review  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  works  has  appeared 
in  our  pages,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  give  this  sketch  of  his 
mental  cliaracter,  and  his  qualifications  as  a  historian,  before 
proceeding  to  a  notice  of  the  second  volume  of  his  History, 
which  has  more  recently  appeared.  Our  objections  to  this 
volume  will  be  included  under  three  heads :  The  fundamental 
principles  are  unsound;  The  facts  adduced  are  not  trustworthy; 
The  reasoning  is  fallacious. 

1.  The  fundamental  principles  are  unsound.  Mr.  Buckle 
nowhere  defines  civilization,  though  this  would  seem  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  attempt  to  unfold  its  history,  and  the  exact  laws 
which  control  its  development.  He  seems  to  lose  himself 
and  to  beguile  his  readers  with  eloquent  phrases  about 
progress  ;  but  if  one  attemps  to  analyze  his  ideas  of  progress, 
they  resolve  themselves  into  intellectual  progress  simply, 
and  civilization  is  made  identical  with  knowledge.  He 
says :  “  The  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect 
discovers,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.” 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  strong  assertion,  but  when  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  theory  of  civilization  held  by  our  author,  is 
reduced  to  the  bald  truism,  that  progress  in  knowledge  is 
solely  due  to  progress  in  knowledge. 

But  if  we  substitute,  in  place  of  Mr.  Buckle’s,  the  true 
idea  of  civilization,  defining  it,  the  well-being  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  indicated,  not  by  intelligence  alone,  but  by  morality 
and  religion  and  refinement;  by  industrial  activity  and  social 
freedom  and  philanthropic  institutions,  the  strong  assertion 
becomes  a  transparent  untruth,  for  the  course  of  history 
proves  that  progress  in  knowledge  has  no  power  of  itself  to 
secure  morality  or  refinement  or  freedom  or  benevolence. 
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The  best  epochs  in  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization  had 
passed  before  those  nations  made  their  largest  attainments 
in  knowledge,  and  as  learning  increased,  power  and  happi¬ 
ness  declined.  The  most  brilliant  eras  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  in  Europe  have  been  marked  by  extreme  corruption 
in  the  state  and  profligacy  in  society.  The  confession  of 
the  Roman  poet,  “  I  know  the  right,  but  follow  the  wrong,” 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  world’s  experinece,  that  knowledge 
alone  cannot  create  nobility  of  individual  character,  or 
confer  happiness  upon  a  nation.  The  leaders  of  literature 
in  past  ages  have  failed  to  be  patterns  of  social  virtue,  and 
many  of  them  have  found,  like  Solomon,  that  increase  of 
knowledge  is  increase  of  sorrow. 

The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory 
is  obvious,  if  we  give  the  widest  scope  to  the  term  “knowl¬ 
edge,”  including  in  it  all  truth,  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
and  moral.  It  is  more  palpable  if  we  limit  it  chiefly  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  is  his  ordinary  method.  His 
dogmatism  is  too  extreme  to  speak  a  kind  word  for  all  de¬ 
partments  of  knowledge.  Scientific  discovery  is  the  object 
of  his  worship,  and  scientific  knowledge  he  extols  as  the 
chief  factor  in  human  progress.  The  most  useful  inventions 
never  inspire  him  to  eloquent  periods :  for  poetry,  in  the 
highest  flights  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  he  cherishes  an 
ill-disguised  contempt;  and  he  ridicules  the  opinion  that 
moral  teachings  exerts  an  appreciable  influence  on  civiliza¬ 
tion.  These  prejudices  of  Mr.  Buckle,  assumed  to  be  truths 
by  his  perverse  self-confidence,  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice, 
except  as  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  theory.  Any 
critic,  of  small  ability,  might  demonstrate  that  such  inven¬ 
tions  as  gunpowder,  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  printing-press, 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  telegraph,  have  been  mightier 
agents  in  the  world’s  progress,  than  remarkable  discoveries, 
like  the  law  of  gravity,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
the  succession  of  geological  strata.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
harder  task  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Shaks¬ 
peare  has  given  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  intellectual 
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activity  than  the  scientific  truths  of  Aristotle  and  Newton ; 
and  that  Paul  and  John  in  their  religious  teachings  have 
contributed  more  potent  elements  to  human  progress  than 
Leibnitz  and  La  Place  by  their  investigations  of  natural 
phenomena.  Guizot  is  a  wiser  observer  than  Mr.  Buckle, 
when  he  discovers  the  Christian  religion  to  be^the  chief 
factor  in  modern  civilization,  and  that  scientific  progress  has 
always  followed  in  its  wake,  not  heralded  its  coming.  A 
Scotch  critic,  at  the  close  of  some  strong  arguments  against 
our  author’s  principle,  shrewdly  suggests  a  practical  test,  of 
its  soundness :  “  he  should  contrast  Paul,  rearing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  a  new  moral  world; 
and  La  Place,  amid  the  wreck  of  French  institutions,  dis¬ 
covering  the  laws  that  regulate  phenomena ;  and  show  in 
the  one  case,  the  zero  of  stationary  ethics,  and,  in  the  other, 
thejt?/w5  of  intellectual  progress.” 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Buckle  is  equally 
erroneous,  that  scepticism  is  essential  to  progress.  He  says : 

“  To  scepticism  we  owe  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  subject.” — I  p.  242. 

“  Scepticism  in  physics  must  always  he  the  beginning  of  science,  and  in 
religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration.” — L  p.  250. 

“In  physics  it  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  science;  in  politics,  of 
liberty  ,*  in  theology,  of  toleration.” — I.  p.  258. 

This  dogma  is  the  more  worthy  of  examination,  because 
it  has  become  a  part  of  the  cant  of  our  day,  by  which  scep¬ 
tics  claim  to  be  leader.s  of  the  world’s  progress.  It  has  a 
semblance  of  truth,  but  only  as  the  statement  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  law,  not  as  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  society.  The  assertion  is  confuted  by  stubborn  facts. 
The  eras  of  great  intellectual  activity  in  the  world’s  history 
have  been  ages  characterized  by  strong  belief,  while  eras  of 
general  scepticism  have  been  followed  almost  uniformly 
by  intellectual  torpor.  The  great  discoverers,  whose  labors 
have  contributed  largely  to  human  progress,  have  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  men  of  earnest  beliefs,  and  the  champions 
of  scepticism  have  gathered  their  laurels  chiefly  on  the  field 
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of  general  literature.  Scepticism  is  indeed  intimately  re¬ 
lated*  to  great  discoveries,  but  those,  who,  like  Mr.  Buckle, 
make  it  a  pioneer  to  them,  are  guilty  of  the  serious  blunder 
of  confounding  cause  and  effect.  Scepticism  is  not  the 
antecedent  of  intellectual  activity,  but  its  consequent.  It 
does  not  lead  to  discovery,  but  follows  it.  When  large  ac¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  human  knowledge,  it  is  natural 
that  the  accumulation  of  new  facts  should  undermine  old 
principles,  and  create  doubts  of  old  beliefs,  and  lead  to  a 
reconstruction  of  systems  in  science  and  theology.  It  was 
not  a  disbelief  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  which  led  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  motion  of  the  solar  system,  but  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  created  the  disbelief.  Doubts  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  did  not  induce  to  geological  dis¬ 
covery,  but  the  discoveries  of  geologists  compelled  a  new 
interpretation  of  Genesis. 

If  facts  confute  this  theory,  a  careful  analysis  of  mental 
phenomena  shows  more  clearly  its  absurdity.  Negation  is 
powerless  to  create  a  motive  force ;  affirmation  alone  can 
beget  it.  Faith  in  an  established  order  in  the  universe  is 
the  only  stimulus  to  investigation.  Faith  in  the  uniformity 
of  law,  which  may  be  learned  by  study,  is  the  true  guide  to 
discovery,  “  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out 
of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.”  The  stronger  one’s 
faith  in  a  personal  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  the  stronger,  in  a  direct  ratio,  must 
be  the  iricentive  to  search  out  the  plan  by  which  he  works 
and  the  laws  which  he  administers.  And  conversely, 
the  stronger  one’s  scepticism  in  a  divine  order  in  nature,  or 
in  the  universality  of  law,  the  weaker,  in  an  inverse  ratio, 
must  be  the  Impulse  to  investigate  phenomena.  It  was 
Newton’s  belief  that  the  law  of  attraction  extended  through 
all  space,  which  led  him  to  examine  and  re-examine  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  was  Leverrier’s  belief 
in  the  law  that  certain  inexplicable  perturbations  in  the 
solar  system  must  be  due  to  an  unknown  planet,  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  It  is  a  similar 
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belief  in  the  established  order  in  creation,  which  leads  geol¬ 
ogists  to  infer  from  the  succession  of  strata,  filled  with 
peculiar  fossils,  that  the  world  has  existed  for  ages.  Nor  is 
it  unfair  to  add,  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  that  belief 
has  been  the  motive  power  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  scholarship  and 
historical  labors.  Without  the  faith  that  “  the  movements 
of  nations  are  perfectly  regular,”  following  an  unvarying 
law,  he  would  have  had  no  impulse  to  acquire  his  prodigious 
learning,  and  the  two  volumes  of  his  History  would  have 
been  unwritten. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  another 
principle  of  our  author’s  theory :  that  the  progress  of  nations 
depends  on  physical  laws,  and  is  regulated  by  food  and 
soil  and  climate  and  the  effects  of  nature.  The  most 
superficial  reader  must  see  that  his  induction  of  facts  is 
incomplete  and  his  generalizations  hasty.  If  one  honestly 
takes  his  data,  and  applies  them  on  a  larger  scale,  they  are 
found  to  be  worthless.  A  fertile  soil  and  warm  climate 
must,  of  necessity,  develop  a  rapid  and  brilliant  civilization, 
says  our  author,  and  points  in  confirmation  to  Egypt  and 
India.  But  Brazil  and  Central  Africa  have  possessed  these 
elements  for  cenluries,  without  any  notable  advance  in  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  first  application  of  the  law  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Again,  says  Mr.  Buckle,  a  warm  climate,  where  a 
vegetable  diet  is  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  and  is  cheap 
and  produced  in  abundance,  creates  great  social  inequali¬ 
ties,  and  leads  to  despotism ;  while  a  colder  climate,  where 
animal  food,  at  dearer  rates,  is  essential  to  life,  induces 
social  equality,  and  leads  to  republicanism.  The  theory  is  a 
very  intelligible  one,  but,  as  soon  as  we  pass  from  his  illus¬ 
trations,  it  works  badly.  Russia  has  the  coldest  climate  of 
any  European  nation,  and  animal  food  is  an  important  part 
of  the  national  diet;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  social  inequalities  and  the  most  absolute  despotism 
in  Europe.  There  are  many  islands  in  the  Pacific,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  hard  labor  and  animal  food  are  almost 
unknown ;  but  they  support  a  large  population,  having 
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few  social  distinctions,  and  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  government.  And  to  confute  the  theory  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  same  sky  and  soil  and  climate  give  birth  to  op¬ 
posite  civilizations,  proving  that  the  cause  of  difference  lies 
not  in  nature,  but  in  man.  The  Indian  races  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies  on  the  fertile  soil  of  North  America  without  apparent 
progress,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  under  the  same  ex¬ 
ternal  influences,  have  developed  a  material  wealth  and  a 
mental  activity  unequalled  in  history.  The  luxuriant  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  ought,  on  this  theory,  to  reproduce  the 
castes  and  despotism  of  India,  but  it  is  distinguished,  above 
other  sections  of  our  country,  for  its  ultra-democracy. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Buckle  to  trace  the  rise  of  superstition 
to  a  familiarity  with  awful  phenomena  of  nature,  as  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes,  is  no  more  successful.  He  can  find  a 
few  countries  where  the  law  holds  good,  apparently.  But  a 
larger  and  more  careful  inquiry  fails  to  sustain  it.  In  Ice¬ 
land  these  phenomena  are  witnessed  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale,  but  the  people  are  remarkably  free  from  superstition  ; 
while  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  almost  unknown,  and  in 
Spain,  where  they  are  infrequent,  the  people  are,  in  Mr. 
Buckle’s  opinion,  the  most  superstitious  in  Europe. 

Principles  which  fail  so  frequently  and  signally  when  one 
attempts  to  apply  them  are  of  little  value.  But  the  human 
mind,  without  a  labored  refutation,  rejects  instinctively  this 
bald  materialism.  Man  is  not  the  slave  of  nature,  but  its 
lord,  and  his  power  to  overcome  and  control  the  adverse 
influences  of  nature  is  a  crucial  test  of  his  social  progress. 
Moral  character  and  the  distinctions  of  race,  which  our 
author  affects  to  despise,  are  mightier  agents  in  civilization 
than  all  physical  influences.  He  attributes  the  indolence  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  superstition,  in  part  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  agricultural  returns,  growing  out  of  the  aridity  of 
the  soil  and  the  irregularity  of  rain.  But  the  Moors,  with 
the  same  natural  disadvantages,  were  neither  indolent  nor 
superstitious.  Their  ingenious  industry  converted  Southern 
Spain  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  where  the  annual  crops  were 
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abundant  and  uniform.  They  did  what  the  Spaniards  never 
attempted,  but  God  designed  man  everywhere  to  do.  They 
exerted  a  sovereignty  over  nature,  and  controlled  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  drought  by  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation.  The 
Indian  tribes  gathered  only  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the 
barren  soil  of  New  England,  and  slowly  wasted  towards 
extinction  ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  by  superior  energy  of 
character,  have  triumphed  over  all  natural  obstacles,  and 
founded  on  the  same  barren  soil  a  mighty  empire. 

Mr.  Buckle’s  philosophy  of  history  is  palpably  false.  It 
must  discard  the  three  unsound  principles  which  underlie  it 
— the  controlling  influence  of  physical  causes,  the  quickening 
influence  of  scepticism,  and  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
to  moral  truth  —  before  it  can  solve  the  intricate  problems 
of  the  world’s  civilization. 

2.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Buckle  are  not  trustworthy. 

This  has  been  shown,  in  part,  in  the  previous  remarks  on 
soil  and  climate.  He  errs  not  so  much  in  false  statements 
as  in  suppressing  important  facts.  He  attaches  an  undue 
value  to  those  which  favor  his  theories,  and  conceals  or 
explains  away  those  which  are  adverse.  We  may  attribute 
this,  perhaps,  to  a  constitutional  defect ;  a  want  of  power  to 
see  things  in  their  true  relations  and  proportions.  It  is 
apparent  in  the  very  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  his 
volumes.  A  most  inordinate  space  is  given  to  an  analysis 
of  scientific  works,  like  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Black 
and  Hunter.  The  analysis  is  admirable,  but  strangely  out 
of  place  in  a  history.  The  defect  becomes  more  serious 
when  he  marshals  facts  in  support  of  a  theory.  By  failing 
to  adjust  them  in  their  true  relations,  his  statements  some¬ 
times  have  the  effect  of  falsehoods.  He  detects  the  error  in 
others,  for  he  says:  “in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plau¬ 
sible  case  in  favor  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to 
advocate”;  but  he  never  suspects  the  tendency  in  himself, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  in  our  gene¬ 
ration  who  has  sinned  so  flagrantly. 
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He  shifts  the  aspects  and  relations  of  his  facts  with  the 
adroitness  of  a  skilful  magician.  If  he  wishes  to  prove  that, 
in  the  great  march  of  affairs,  general  laws  rule  with  uniform 
results,  the  facts  come  ready  to  his  hand.  He  says  :  “  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  count  for  nothing”  ;  “prevalent  opinions 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  circumstances”;  “suicide  is 
merely  the  product  of  the  general  conditions  of  society,  and 
a  given  number  of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.” 
The  testimony  of  consciousness  invalidates  such  asser¬ 
tions,  but  this  gives  him  no  trouble.  He  denies  the  validity 
of  consciousness,  and  the  value  of  metaphysical  studies. 
By  such  general  laws  crime  seems  to  be  wholly  eliminated, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  moral  difference  between 
death  by  small-pox  and  death  by  suicide ;  between  saving  a 
man  from  drowning,  or  pushing  him  from  a  precipice ;  for 
‘•the  individual  only  carries  into  effect  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  preceding  circumstances.” 

All  this  is  startling,  and  one  looks  suspiciously  at  the  facts 
Oil  which  the  conclusions  rest.  These  facts  become  flexible 
to  his  hand  as  the  implements  of  the  conjuror.  When  he 
wishes  to  magnify  the  influence  of  scepticism — “presto, 
agrimento!”  —  the  magical  wand  waves,  the  handkerchief 
turns  to  a  dove !  In  the  interests  of  scepticism,  Descartes 
is  called  the  profoundest  of  French  thinkers.  A  metaphy¬ 
sician,  before  ridiculed,  is  now  worthy  “  to  be  honored  above 
the  most  successful  discoverers  of  physical  laws.”  The 
reason  assigned  is  equally  remarkable  t  because  “we  ought 
to  prefer  freedom  to  knowledge,  and  liberty  to  science.” 
The  excellence  discerned  in  Descartes  is  no  less  singular : 
“  His  chief  merit  is,  that  his  method  rests  solely  on  the 
consciousness  that  each  man  has  of  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind;”  “it  is  this  which  has  given  to  his  philosophy 
the  peculiar  sublimity  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
systems.” 

There  is  a  tradition,  of  an  English  advocate,  who  com¬ 
menced  his  plea  by  a  strong  argument  against  his  client ; 
and,  on  being  informed  of  his  blunder  by  a  colleague,  turned 
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gracefully  to  the  court,  and  apologized  for  having  presented 
the  case  of  his  opponent  in  the  strongest  light  possible,  that 
he  might  show  how  easily  it  was  refuted.  Such  an  experi¬ 
ment  would  be  hazardous  at  the  bar,  and  it  creates  distrust 
of  Mr.  Buckle’s  fairness  to  find  him,  in  one  chapter,  denying 
the  validity  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  next,  ascribing  to  it 
a  value  above  physical  laws ;  on  one  page  asserting  that 
“  individual  peculiarities  count  for  nothing,”  and  on  another, 
that  individual  statesmen  and  philosophers  change  the 
character  of  an  age. 

This  distrust  of  his  impartiality  is  increased  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  cited  in  support  of  any  favorite  theory. 
One  or  two  illustrations  will  show  our  meaning.  He  has  a 
personal  antipathy  to  the  clergy  as  an  order  in  society.'  This 
antipathy  disposes  him  to  be  a  severe  judge.  He  arraigns, 
therefore,  the  Scottish  clergy  as  an  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  vindictive  body,  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  the  state.  To 
substantiate  his  charge,  he  fills  several  pages  with  quotations 
from  Scotch  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  general  effect  is  appalling.  But  when  one 
sifts  the  testimony,  it  appears  that  the  most  startling 
passages  are  quotations  from  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  recognize.  Many  of  the 
others  are  ironical,  many  are  metaphorical ;  and  he  is  too 
blind  to  detect  the  irony  and  metaphor,  or  too  prejudiced  to 
admit  it.  A  theologian  might  easily  collate  numerous 
extracts  from  Dr.  Hare,  Judge  Edmonds,  and  Mr.  Davis, 
and  hold  them  up  to  public  ridicule  as  specimens  of  the 
arrogance  and  absurdity  of  scientific  research  in  our  age. 
But  he  would  gain  little  credit  with  honorable  men  by  such 
unfairness,  and  Mr.  Buckle  is  entitled  to  no  higher  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  bitter  tirade  against  the  Scotch  preachers. 


’  One  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  personal  friends,  in  an  obituary  notice,  ascribes  tliis 
antipathy  to  his  presence  in  boyhood  in  a  religious  circle,  where  Edward  Irving 
attempted  to  raise  a  dead  man.  If  the  statement  is  reliable,  it  shows  very  curi¬ 
ously  how  impressions  and  impulses  assumed  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  mind  the  place 
of  convictions  and  beliefs. 
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Had  he  been  careful  to  collect  facts  adverse  to  his  antip¬ 
athies,  he  would  have  found  that  the  Scotch  clergy,  de¬ 
nounced  as  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have 
been,  from  the  first,  the  earnest  advocates  of  national 
schools,  and  devised  the  first  system  of  national  education  in 
Europe.  He  would  have  found  also,  that,  instead  of  being 
ignorant,  many  of  them  have  been  among  the  first  scholars 
of  their  age,  and  have  made  important  contributions  to 
different  departments  of  knowledge.  He  would  have  been 
compelled,  also,  to  modify  his  harsh  sentence,  that  they 
have  been  vindictive  persecutors,  and  confess  that  they 
have  never  put  any  one  to  death  for  heresy. 

With  a  similar  spirit  of  unfairness,  he  ascribes  the  decline 
of  Spain  in  national  greatness  solely  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  If  ho 
had  treated  these  as  prominent  causes,  or  even  as  controlling 
causes,  no  exception  would  have  been  taken  to  his  state¬ 
ment.  But  when  a  thoughtful  student  of  history,  who  has 
traced  the  influence  of  American  discovery  and  American 
gold  upon  Spanish  character,  and  marked  the  drain  of  the 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens  by  migration,  and 
noted  the  debasing  effect  of  colonial  life,  finds  none  of  these 
causes  alluded  to,  or  apparently  thought  of,  he  is  compelled 
to  doubt  either  the  penetration  or  the  fairness  of  our  author. 
Nor  has  he  a  word  to  say  of  the  suppression  of  the  Spanish 
Commons,  which  may  have  been  the  fatal  blow  to  Spanish 
liberty,  as  Macaulay  believes  the  establishment  of  standing 
armies  prostrated  European  freedom. 

No  other  proof  is  needed  of  our  assertion  that  Mr.  Buckle^s 
citation  of  facts  is  not  trustworthy,  but  is  designedly  limited 
and  partial  in  defence  of  a  theory,  not  broad  and  generous 
in  search  of  the  truth. 

3.  A  third  objection  to  the  History  is  found  in  its  falla¬ 
cious  reasoning. 

The  logic  is  weak,  and  the  conclusions  from  his  premises 
may  be  reversed  by  any  skillful  critic,  and  made  to  refute 
the  theories  of  the  author.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
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numerous.  He  wishes  to  prove  that  general  causes  control 
national  progress  and  decay  ;  that  individual  influence  is  of 
little  moment,  and  governments  have  little  power  to  accel¬ 
erate  or  retard  the  progress  of  civilization.  Spain  is  cited 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  its  history  for  several  centuries 
is  reviewed,  by  way  of  demonstration.  He  gives  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  its  gradual  decline  from  a  position  as  the  first 
power  in  Europe  to  an  abject  weakness  bordering  on  na¬ 
tional  extinction.  It  was  borne  down  inevitably  into  the 
deep  abyss,  he  says,  by  the  superstition  and  loyalty  of  the 
people.  But  this  sketch,  by  which  he  designs  to  furnish  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  government  for 
permanent  good  or  evil,  seems  to  us  to  prove  precisely  the 
reverse,  that  the  national  prosperity  has  always  reflected  the 
character  of  the  rulers.  Under  able  sovereigns,  as  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.,  the  nation  rose  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  power  to  the  first  place  in  Europe.  Under  a 
weaker  monarch,  Philip  II.,  it  began  to  decline,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  impotent  rulers  reduced  it  to  a  fourth-rate  power. 
After  touching  the  lowest  point  of  decline,  its  condition 
slowly  improved  by  the  administration  of  wise  statesmen 
under  weak  rnonarchs,  until  the  accession  of  a  wise  monarch, 
Charles  HI.,  aided  by  sagacious  counsellors,  renewed  the 
prosperity  of  its  palmiest  days.  After  him  came  a  line  of 
idiotic  sovereigns,  and  a  succession  of  ignorant  statesmen, 
and  the  kingdom  relapsed  into  general  poverty  and  ruin. 
We  give  Mr.  Buckle’s  own  outline  of  facts,  without  exag¬ 
geration  or  perversion,  and  we  hold  that  a  sound  logic  must 
draw  from  these  premises  a  conclusion  precisely  the  opposite 
of  his :  viz.  that  the  character  of  the  rulers  regulated  the 
civilization  of  Spain,  and  general  causes  were  of  small 
account.  The  superstition  and  loyalty  of  the  people  have 
been,  as  he  acknowledges,  fixed  quantities  from  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  present  queen  ;  the  ability  and  wisdom  of 
the  rulers  have  been  the  variable  quantities,  and  these  have 
turned  the  scale.  Nor  will  any  candid  historian  deny  that 
individual  minds  and  strong  governments  often  give  charac- 
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ter  to  a  nation  or  an  age.  The  genius  of  Cromwell  made 
England  a  leading  power  of  Europe ;  the  imbecility  of 
Charles  the  Second  reduced  it  to  a  fief  of  France.  Peter 
the  Great,  by  the  force  of  personal  character,  lifted  Russia 
from  barbarism.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  made  Thebes, 
under  their  administration,  the  mistress  of  Greece.  Philip 
and  Alexander  raised  Macedon  to  a  sovereignty  over  Asia. 
The  kingdom  of  Italy  owes  its  existence  to  the  genius  of 
Count  Cavour  far  more  than  to  the  general  course  of  events ; 
and  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  it  will  long  outlive  the  great 
statesman.  With  such  facts  before  him,  one  may  hesitate 
to  accept  Mr.  Buckle’s  dogmatic  assertion,  that  “  general 
causes  uniformly  rule,  and  individual  peculiarities  are  of  no 
account.” 

Nor  is  he  more  fortunate  in  his  argument  from  Scottish 
^  history.  Detesting  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Scotch,  which 
he  calls  superstition,  he  aims  to  prove  that  it  has  been  a 
fatal  barrier  to  the  advance  of  civilization.  But  the  logic 
limps  badly.  Let  us  examine  the  train  of  reasoning.  It  is 
a  little  complicated.  The  paralyzing  power  of  superstition 
caused  Spain  to  recede  steadily  from  its  high  rank,  till  it 
became  a  cypher  in  Europe.  The  influence  of  general 
causes  is  uniform,  and  the  same  superstition  in  Scotland 
ought  to  cause  a  similar  retrograde  movement.  But,  instead 
of  declining,  Scotland  has  been  steadily  rising  in  intelligence 
and  wealth  and  influence. 

A  cautious  reasoner  would  confess  that  there  must  be 
some  flaw  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor  premise.  But 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Buckle  was  rarely  at  fault,  and  he 
evaded  the  dilemma  by  saying,  that  a  want  of  loyalty  to 
sovereigns  gave  the  Scotch  nation  an  independence  which 
neutralized  their  superstition ;  and  their  prosperity  was  due 
to  political  freedom,  and  in  spite  of  religious  despotism. 
Two  important  objections  lie  against  this  plea ;  the  political 
loyalty  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  has  never  been  surpassed, 
even  in  Spain  ;  and  thte  despotism  of  the  religious  leaders 
was  the  direct  cause,  as  Mr.  Buckle, confesses,  of  the  civil 
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freedom,  and  the  remote  cause,  therefore,  of  the  social 
prosperity. 

But,  conceding  full  force  to  this  ingenious  plea,  it  does 
not  help  his  main  argument,  that  general  causes  are  uniform, 
and  will  inevitably  produce  the  same  results.  Spain,  by 
this  argument,  in  virtue  of  soil  and  climate  and  food,  ought 
to  be  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  but  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  its  people  has  given  birth  to  a  strong  government, 
and  prevented  social  progress.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  virtue  of  soil  and  climate  and  food,  ought  to  take  rank 
among  barbarous  nations.  The  superstition  of  its  people, 
superadded  to  these  natural  disadvantages,  ought  to  sink  it 
far  below  Spain,  and  create  a  despotic  government  to  bar 
all  possible  progress.  So  runs  the  logic.  The  facts  run 
otherwise.  Scotland,  as  the  direct  result  of  its  superstition, 
has  had  a  mild  government  and  a  free  people  and,  in  spite 
of  natural  disadvantages,  has  attained  a  brilliant  civilization, 
worthy  to  compare  with  the  most  favored  nations  of  Europe. 
If  the  uniform  action  of  general  laws  produces  such  dis¬ 
cordant  results,  it  is  quite  certain  that  under  Mr.  Buckle’s 
guidance  history  cannot  yet  take  its  place  among  the  exact 
sciences. 

He  makes  one  more  attempt  to  save  his  theory,  and 
enters  another  plea:  that  the  spread  of  scepticism  in  Scot¬ 
land  saved  it  from  the  fate  of  Spain.  He  discovers  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  magnificent  growth  of  the  scepticism 
which,  by  his  philosophy,  is  “the  necessary  precursor,  in 
physics,  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  freedom  ;  and  in  religion, 
of  toleration.”  This  plea  is  his  last  hope,  and  he  relies  on 
it,  as  Napoleon  on  the  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo, 
to  turn  a  defeat  into  a  victory.  But  never  was  discomfiture 
more  complete.  The  sceptical  philosophy  is  to  his  theory 
what  the  jutting  rock  was  to  the  “  one-horse-shay  ”  in  Dr. 
Holmes’s  comic  poem,  and  leaves  it  a  pile  of  worthless  dust. 
The  scepticism  was  not  the  precursor  of  political  freedom, 
for,  by  Mr.  Buckle’s  own  testimony,  the  freedom  preceded 
the  scepticism,  and  was  the  offspring  of  the  religion  or 
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superstition  of  Scotland.  Nor  was  scepticism  the  parent 
of  scientific  progress,  for  he  laments  that  the  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  of  Scotland  followed  the  deductive  method,  instead 
of  the  inductive  taught  by  scepticism,  and  that  this  error 
was  derived  from  the  dominant  theological  method.  The 
science,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  sprang 
from  religion.  Nor  did  the  scepticism  give  birth  to  religious 
toleration.  One  may  learn  from  Dr.  Carlyle’s  Autobiography 
how  deeply  this  scepticism  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Many  of  its  leaders  had  no  faith  in 
evangelical  piety,  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  an  annual 
meeting  at  Edinburgh  found  its  afternoon  sessions  deserted, 
as  the  members,  clerical  and  lay,  flocked  to  the  theatre  to 
hear  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tragedy.  But  this  wide-spread  scep¬ 
ticism  failed  —  and  it  is  a  lasting  regret  to  Mr.  Buckle  —  to 
exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  Scotch  theology,  and 
the  people  continue  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  and  intolerant  nation  of  Europe. 

We  think  our  readers  will  admit  that  the  reasoning  of 
our  author  is  very  fallacious,  and  that  from  his  own  pre¬ 
mises,  so  carefully  elaborated  in  this  volume,  a  rigorous 
logic  must  refute  his  theory.  Taking  the  data  which  he  has 
furnished  from  the  history  of  Scotland  and  Spain,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inevitable,  that,  in  the  development  of  these  countries, 
special  influences  have  been  more  powerful  than  general 
causes ;  that  in  the  former  country  superstition  has  been 
the  chief  motive  power,  and  in  the  ^  latter  government  and 
rulers. 

It  is  sad,  in  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Buckle,  to  read 
some  passages  in  this  volume,  which  seem  to  contain  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  his  approaching  end  :  “  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how  small  a  part  I  shall 
accomplish.  Little  did  I  know  how  the  horizon  enlarges  as 
well  as  recedes,  and  how  vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fleeting 
forms  which  melt  away  and  elude  us  in  the  distance.  In 
those  early  aspirations’  there  was  much  that  was  fanciful, 
perhaps  there  was  much  also  that  was  foolish.  Perhaps, 
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too,  they  contained  a  moral  defect,  and  savored  of  an  arro¬ 
gance  which  belongs  to  a  strength  that  refuses  to  recognize 

its  own  weakness . To  me  they  seem  now  more  like 

the  visions  of  a  disordered  fancy,  than  the  sober  realities  of 
things  that  were  and  are  not.”  —  II.  pp.  257,  258. 

The  History  of  Civilization  in  England  will  remain  a 
fragment.  The  sword,  fallen  from  our  author’s  hands,  no 
other  can  lift.  Few  living  men  have  the  ability  to  complete 
it  on  the  scale  which  he  projected ;  no  one,  probably,  has  the 
hardihood  to  attempt  it.  If  the  giants  have  failed  to  reach 
heaven  by  heaping  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  mortals  may  dismiss 
all  hope  of  success.  We  cannot  regret  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Buckle  to  establish  his  philosophy  of  history.  It  would 
have  been  a  calamity  to  the  race,  and  have  turned  the  dial 
of  the  world  backward.  We  must  regret  that  he  failed  to 
discover  a  wise  Providence,  directing  the  world’s  progress 
by  a  harmonious  union  of  general  and  special  causes,  and 
ordaining  man  to  be,  not  the  victim  of  physical  laws,  but 
their  master  and  interpreter.  Then  in  God’s  light  would 
he  have  seen  light;  the  problems  of  history  would  have 
disclosed  a  new  order  and  beauty  in  their  solution,  and  his 
commanding  abilities  would  have  instructed  instead  of 
bewildering  mankind. 

[Note.  —  Since  this  Article  was  prepared  (designed  for  the  January 
number),  a  posthumous  volume  has  appeared,  with  two  of  Mr.  Buckle’s 
Essays,  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The  sketch  is 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory;  full  of  detail  where  information  was 
needless,  and  reticent  in  the  very  particulars  about  which  one  desires  to  be 
informed.  The  essays  are  characteristic  of  their  author.  Rich  in  learn¬ 
ing,  fertile  in  suggestion,  and  comprehensive  in  discussion,  they  are  full 
of  his  peculiar  crotchets,  on  which  he  insists  with  great  vehemence.  These 
crotchets  often  provoke  the  reader  by  their  want  of  practical  wisdom, 
which  a  little  acquaintance  with  men  and  daily  life  would  have  supplied. 
The  biography  and  essays  only  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Article,  that  Mr.  Buckle  was  too  much  of  a  recluse  to  comprehend  human 
life,  or  unfold  human  history.] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

WHENCE  CAME  THE  QUOTATION  IN  HEBREWS  I.  6. 

Kai  Trpoa-Kwrja'dTUHTav  avrtS  xavrcs  dyyeXoi  0eov? 

BT  BEV.  EDWABD  C.  MITCHELL.  BOCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  demonstrates 
Christ’s  superiority  to  angels  by  citing  certain  declarations 
of  Jehovah  respecting  him.  Among  others  is  the  following 
command  (Heb.  i.  6) :  Kal  Trpoa-Kvvrjo-dTcoaav  avrm  Trainee  dy~ 
yeXoL  0€oO,  “And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.” 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  commentators  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  this  quotation.  It  so  happens  that  our 
Hebrew  scriptures  do  not  contain  any  passage,  the  literal 
translation  of  which  would  precisely  correspond  with  it. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  it  is  thought  to  be  found  in 
the  seventh  verse  of  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm ;  the  last 
clause  of  which  reads  thus :  worship 

him  all  ye  Gods^  and  which  the  LXX  translate :  TrpoaKxnrq- 
aare  avrm  'irdvre<i  0776X04  avrov,  worship  him  all  his  angels. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  43,  how¬ 
ever,  another  passage  occurs  precisely  similar  to  the  one  in 
Hebrews,  but  without  the  corresponding  words  in  our  He¬ 
brew  text.  Now,  upon  the  presumption,  generally  admitted, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  this  quotation  in  some 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  question  has  arisen :  To  which  of  the  above 
sources  shall  it  be  ascribed  ? 

To  English  readers,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  the  weight 
of  authority  has  been  altogether  in  favor  of  Psalm  xcvii.  7. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  note  on  Heb.  i.  6,  says ;  “  There  is 
scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  means  to  quote 
here  from  Psalm  xcvii.  7,”  an  opinion  which  he  defends  by 
a  comparison  of  the  tw^o  alleged  sources  in  his  Excursus  on 
the  passage. 
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Dr.  Bloomfield,  following  Stuart,  tells  us  that  “  the  best 
expositors  are  now  agreed  that  they  [the  words  of  the  clause 
in  question]  are  taken  from  Ps.  xcvi.  7  according  to  the 
LXX.”  And  Mr.  Barnes  (notes  on  Heb.  i.  6),  after  stating 
three  objections  to  Deut.  xxxii. 43  as  its  source,  remarks: “It 
is  morally  certain,  that  this  was  not  the  passage  which  the 
writer  intended  to  quote.  The  probability  is  that  the  writer 
here  referred  to  Psalm  xcvii.  7,  etc.” 

In  Germany,  however,  scholars  have  ventured  to  main¬ 
tain  a  different  opinion,  though  by  no  means  with  entire 
unanimity.  Among  them  none  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  Bleek  (Commentar,  Berlin*  1828-1840)  and  Ebrard 
(successor  of  Olshausen  at  Erlangen),  the  latter  having  been 
lately  introduced  to  American  readers  through  the  excellent 
translation  of  his  commentary  by  Professor  Kendrick.  Both 
of  these  eminent  commentators  give  the  preference  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  43  as  the  probable  origin  of  our  quotation,  and  the 
hints  which  they  have  given  encourage  us  to  attempt  a 
brief  re-examination  of  the  subject. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  parties  to  this  discussion  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
originally  written  in  Greek.  It  is  also  clearly  obvious  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  author,  unlike  many  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  (especially  Paul),  made  his  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
ginti  open  before  him,  carefully  copying  his  authority 
verbatim^  evidently  intending  that  his  proof-texts  should  be 
studied  and  compared  with  the  original.^  It  will  moreover 
appear,  upon  an  examination  of  the  style,  that  the  treatise 

'  See  quotations  everywhere,  but  especially  Heb.  i.  7  compared  with  Psalm 
civ.  4  ;  Heb.  x.  5-10  with  Fsaira  xl.  7-9  ;  x.  38  with  Hab.  ii.  3 ;  xi.  21  with 
Gen.  xlvii.  31,  and  xii.  26  with  Hag.  ii.  6,  in  which  the  Septuagint  differs  from 
the  Hebrew. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ebrard,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  very  thorough  and  able 
discussion  in  his  appendix  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Luke  wrote  it  in 
the  name  and  by  the  direction  of  Paul,  having  received  from  him  the  material 
and  plan  of  the  work.  Hence  the  peculiarity  of  style  and  accuracy  of  citation 
mentioned  above.  Paul  usually  cites  freely,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the 
Vatican  codex  of  the  Septuagint  (see  Bleek,  p.  361). 
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was  intended  for  readers  who  were  familiar  with  Greek,’  and 
who,  especially,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Greek*  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  scriptures,  as  was  indeed  the  prevailing  custom 
in  the  times  of  our  Saviour. 

The  point  of  view,  therefore,  most  tavorable  for  us,  in 
looking  at  this  question,  will  be  by  the  side  of  one  of  those 
“Hebrews”  who,  Septuagint  in  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  commenced  a  careful  reading  of  the  argument  which  is 
here  addressed  to  him. 

He  has  read  and  assented  to  the  opening  proposition, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  heir  of  all  things,  the  creator  of 
worlds,  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory,  the  true  expression 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  upholder  of  all  things  (vs.  1-3). 
He  has  noted  with  interest  the  proofs  of  his  superiority  to 
angels,  drawn  from  Ps.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  and  now  he 
comes  to  a  third  proof  of  the  same  point,  drawn  from  the 
following  words,  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  an  occasion 
when  the  divine  being  was  introducing  his  only  begotten  into 
the  world  :  koI  TrpoaKvvrjadTQxrav  uvtm  Trayre?  dyyeXoi  &eov. 
He  opens  his  Greek  scriptures  to  find  the  passage.  He 
does  find  it  at  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  and  onf//  there.  To  satisfy 
himself  of  its  validity  as  a  proof-text,  his  next  step  would 
naturally  be  to  inquire  whether  the  wmrds  were  there  de¬ 
signed  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  He  examines  its 
position,  and  finds  it  to  form  one  of  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tences  in  that  sublime  song  of  Moses  in  which,  like  the 
dying  swan,  he  breathes  out  his  life  in  strains  of  eloquent 
and  triumphant  melody.  The  song,  like  those  of  Isaiah, 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  Micah,  is  a  combination  of  history  and 
prophecy.  It  is  a  prophetico-dramatic  picture  of  Israel, 
from  its  beginning  in  the  loins  of  Jacob  to  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  its  being  and  mission  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 

^  See  the  play  upon  Greek  words  in  i.  1  :  vaKv/iepus  feed  iro\vrp6ir<cs ;  v.  S, 
(pabev  cup'  wv  eirabey;  V.  14.  koAoD  re  koI  kokov;  ix.  10,  fipdpaai  koI  ir6fuurt; 
xi.  27,  aSparov  us  ipuv',  xiii.  14,  pivovtreev,  ptWovacuf,  etc.  etc. 

Compare  ii.  8  with  Psalm  viik  7,  Sept,  and  Heb. ;  also  iv.  5  with  Psalm  xcv. 
11  and  Sept.  xciv.  11,  and  x.  5  with  Psalm  xl.  6,  etc.,  where  the  argument  turns 
upon  Greek  words,  the  parallels  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
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siah.  The  Hebrew  Christian,  as  his  eye  ran  through  its 
stanzas,  and  his  lips  instinctively  chanted  its  music,  would 
be  carried  again  through  the  scenes  of  the  bondage  and 
deliverance,  beholding  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud,  tast¬ 
ing  the  grapes  of  Eschol,  and  revelling  in  the  milk  and 
honey  of  the  promised  land  (7-14).  Yet  over  all  these 
memories  a  cloud  sweeps  down,  as,  in  soft  and  brief  and 
mournful  strains,  the  bard  opens  a  glimpse  of  the  unbe¬ 
lief  and  idolatry  and  iniquity  which  were  intermingled 
with  the  reception  of  all  these  mercies  (15-18).  Then,  in 
bolder,  sterner  lines,  is  pictured  forth  the  terrible  retribu¬ 
tion  which  subsequent  years  and  their  continued  obduracy 
was  to  bring  upon  them  (19-35).  In  this  vision  is  de¬ 
picted,  in  true  though  dim  and  shadowy  outlines,  the  trial 
of  their  faith  and  God’s  patience  in  the  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  from  Joshua  to  David  (19-21),  and  the  bitter 
experience  of  adversity  from  David  to  Zedekiah  (22  -  28), 
followed,  as  a  climax,  by  the  cruel  bondage  among  hea¬ 
then  nations  —  Babylon,  Persia,  Macedonia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Rome,  which  extended  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  (29  -  85). 
Then  the  future  brightens,  and  we  behold  Jehovah’s  face 
again  appearing.  The  people  begin  to  be  convinced  of  their 
helplessness  and  to  acknowledge  God  as  their  only  rock 
and  refuge.  His  compassion  is  awakened.  He  comes  to 
their  relief.  He  comes,  as  of  old,  a  Divine  deliverer.  It 
is  Jehovah  the  Saviour,  the  long-looked-for,  long-promised, 
almighty  Saviour,  who  now  appears,  and,  at  the  sight,  the 
prophetic  bard  bursts  forth  in  joyous  exultation  : 

Rejoice  ye  heavens,  at  once,  in  him. 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  Trorshfp  him; 

Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people, 

And  let  all  the  sons  of  God  be  strong  in  him; 

For  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  sons. 

And  will  recompense  his  enemies  with  vengeance, 

And  will  requite  them  that  hate  him, 

And  will  make  atonement  for  his  land, — 

The  land  of  his  people. 

Here,  certainly,  is  evidence  enough  of  Messianic  refer- 
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ence  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  common  reader;  and 
here,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  our  Hebrew  Christian  would 
rest  the  matter.  A  text  has  been  cited  to  him  from  his 
own  scriptures  to  prove  a  certain  point.  He  has  sought 
and  discovered  one  place,  and  only  one,  which  contains 
the  precise  words  of  the  citation.  He  finds  that  here 
they  have  the  bearing  which  is  claimed  for  them.  They 
prove  the  point. 

If  our  supposition  has  thus  far  been  fairly  stated,  we 
have  obtained  presumptive  evidence  that  those  to  whom 
the  epistle  was  addressed  would  generally  understand  the 
author  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxii.  43  in  this  quotation.  If 
the  Septuagint  had  been  our  authorized  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  question 
of  its  source  would  ever  have  been  raised ;  especially 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  our  author’s  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  to  quote  literally  from  this  version,  even  when  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Hebrew.  But,  as  we  remarked  above,  it  has 
been  proposed  and  almost  decided,  in  this  country,  to  prefer 
Ps.  xcvii.  7  as  the  probable  source  of  the  quotation.  The 
reasons  for  this  preference,  as  stated  by  Stuart  and  Barnes, 
are  two  :  the  condition  of  our  Hebrew  versions  of  those 
passages,  and  their  comparative  Messianic  character. 

I.  It  is  objected  to  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  that  our  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures  contain  no  words  corresponding  to  the  clause  in 
question.  The  objection  presumes,  first,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Hebrews  would  have  been  divinely  prevented  from 
quoting  any  passage  as  a  proof-text  which  was  not  actually 
written  by  Moses  or  the  prophets ;  and,  secondly,  that  our 
Hebrew  scriptures  ‘contain  the  true  version  of  this  passage, 
to  which  the  Septuagint  copy  has  affixed  a  spurious 
addition. 

The  first  of  these  presumptions  seems  fairly  to  admit  of 
question.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  convince 
Jewish  Christians, /rom  acknowledged  Jewish  authorities^ih-aX 
their  dispensation  was  inferior  to,  and  superceded  by,  the 
Messianic;  just  as  Paul  proved  to  the  Athenians  the  su- 
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premacy  of  Jehovah  by  citing  one  of  their  own  poets.  So 
long  as  the  citation  was  from  their  authorized  version,  was 
suited  to  its  purpose,  and  contained  no  error,  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  should  insist  upon  anything  further. 

But  even  supposing  we  should  demand  that  inspiration 
should  have  guided  the  writer  into  a  selection  of  the  precise 
words  actually  penned  by  Moses,  or  David,  or  some  other 
inspired  man,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  he  has  not 
^  done  so  in  this  instance.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Hebrew,  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  contains  the 
complete  and  correct  version.  So  far  as  antiquity  of  manu¬ 
scripts  is  concerned,  the  Septuagint  here  has  the  advantage 
of  it,  as  our  earliest  Hebrew  manuscripts  date  from  the 
twelfth  century,  while  we  have  copies  of  the  Alexandrine 
Septuagint  which  were  undoubtedly  made  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth.  The  LXX  must  have  had  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  at  least  two 
thousand  years  older  than  any  within  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  Septuagint  itself  being  the  oldest  version  of  the 
scriptures  in  any  language.  Our  blessed  Lord,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  quoted  the  Septuagint  in  places  where  it 
differs  from  our  original.'  Thenius,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Kings  (Leipsic,  1849),  forming  a  part  of  the 
“  Kurzgefasstes  Exeg.  Handb.  zum  Alten  Test.,”  regards  the 
Septuagint  version  as  a  correct  representative  of  the  original 
text,  in  very  many  cases  where  the  present  Hebrew  is,  as  he 
supposes,  corrupt. 

Though  the  LXX  used  great  latitude  in  their  version,  it 


'  Compare  Luke  xviii.  19  with  Isaiah  Ixi.  1  ;  Iviii.  6 ;  Matt.  xix.  5,  and  Mark 
X.  8  compare  with  Gen.  i.  27,  ii.  24,  on  which  latter  passage  Olshauscn  remarks 
(com.  in  loc.) :  “  This  declaration,  koI  taomax  oi  Svo  ds  adpKa  fxiap,  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  given  by  our  Lord  himself  (though  at  the  same 
time  in  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament)  and  is  to  be  found  ortlfi  in  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  (the  original  Hebrew  text  runs  thus :  ins< 
have  here,  therefore,  a  new  instance  of  this  translation  being  made  use  of  even 
where  it  differs  from  the  original.  The  view'  which  these  translators,  owing  to 
their  correct  perception  [or  more  accurate  copy  ?]  of  the  Old  Testament  passage, 
introduced,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Saviour  as  right,  and  confirmed  by  his 
divine  authority.” 
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will  be  found  that  in  this  song  of  Moses  they  have  followed 
the  original  quite  closely ;  and  if  our  text  be  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  only  one,  and  a  very  wholesale  and  remark¬ 
able  one,  even  for  them.  Bleek^  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Hebrews?,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  remarks  on  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  “  the  He¬ 
brew  text  has  nothing  indeed,  in  that  plaee,  answering  to 
this  [citation]  ;  but  that  the  words  belong  to  the  original 
Alexandrine  version,  and  were  not  introduced  by  a  later 
interpolater,  from  that  Psalm  [xcvii.  7],  or  from  our  Epistle 
(as  Seb.  Schmidt,  Chr.  F.  Schmid,  Pierce,  and  others  main¬ 
tain),  cannot  be  doubted;  for  these  words  do  not  stand 
there  isolated  and  alone,  but  as  part  of  a  large  addition, 
in  which  nearly  all  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy  agree; 
presenting,  at  least,  no  considerable  variations.  The  whole 
character  [beschaffenheit]  of  this  passage  of  the  Seventy 
renders  it  also  probable  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  addition 
by  the  translators  themselves,  but  found  by  them  in  their 
Hebrew  codex'"' 

Mill  (as  quoted  by  Bengel)^  supposes  that  the  omission  of 
this  clause  by  transcribers  was  occasioned  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  word  *3*’?"',??,  rejoice^  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

So  much  for  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy.  And  now 
how  will  Psalm  xcvii.  7  bear  the  test  of  a  similar  criticism? 

We  answer  :  if  the  clause  in  Deuteronomy  is  wanting  in 
our  Hebrew  text,  in  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm,  it  is  wanting 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  clause,  as  quoted  in  the 
Epistle,  is :  koX  irpotrKvvTjadrcoaav  avrw  rrdvr&i  dyyeXoL  Geov. 
The  Ka\  here  is  an  essential  part  of  the  quotation.  Indeed, 
it  forms  a  prominent  source  of  evidence  that  it  is  a  quota- 

‘  “  Kol  irpoffKVPrjffdTuffoif  avr^  Trdyres  dyyeXoi  QeoD  (ct  adorent  dim  omnes 
aiiRcli  Dei)  ;  LXX,  Deut.  xxxii.  ante  vcrsum  43.  haec  habent :  fixppdp^Tt  oupa- 
vo\  o,uo  auTw,  Kol  irpocTKVvnffdTwffav  ovry  irdvres  &yye\oi  Oeov,  quae  in  textu 
Ilubraico  ct  in  paraphrasi  Cbaldaica  dcsiderantur.  Miliius  hiatuni,  rccurrento 
verbo  pridem  admissum  istatuit.  Inde  sequitur  apud  Mosen,  tixppdp^re 

fierdrov  \aov  aiiTov,  135  D“’1S  Sl3“'3^rj  (ubi  3  post  3  ^AXetirei),  quod  Pau/«s 
Rom.  XV.  10,  item  ad  Mcssiac  tempora  refert.”  —  Bengeli  Gnom.  Nov.  Test., 
ed,  3.  Tubing.  1855.  pp.  861. 
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tion.  Unnecessary  as  it  is  to  the  connection  in  the  Epistle, 
it  shows  that  the  author  has  taken  the  clause  which  it  com¬ 
mences  out  of  some  other  connection,  and  introduced  it 
verbatim.  But  this  KaX  is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint  of 
Psalm  xcvii.  7.  It  is  neither  required  by  the  context,  nor  is 
it  admissible  as  a  translation^  since  there  is  no  corresponding 
■'  in  the  Hebrew.  Moreover,  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
is  different,  the  exhortation  in  the  Psalm  being  in  the  second 
person  instead  of  the  third  :  irpoaKvv^crare  uvtm  irdvres  dyye- 
\oL  avTov.  Finally,  even  this  imperfect  resemblance  to  our 
clause  is  obtained  by  a  false  translation  of  the  original. 

d*'p:'5X”^3  •ib-!iinnrn  signifies  “do  homage  to  him  all  ye 
Gods;”  and  though  some  interpreters  —  partly  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Septuagint  here  —  have  assigned  to  the 

signification  angels^  Gesenius  has  shown  this  opinion  to  be 
untenable  (see  his  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  95).  Ilengsten- 
berg  remarks,  in  loc. :  “  the  exhortation  according  to  the 
Psalmist,  here  also,  as  in  Isa.  xlli.  17,  is  addressed  to  the 
heathen  :  AH  ivho  icorskip  images  shall  be  ashamed^  and  boast 
themselves  of  nullities ;  worship  hhn,  all  ye  Gods.  The  false 
gods  are  called  upon  to  worship  him,  through  the  medium 
of  their  servants.  The  gods  are  also,  in  other  passages, 
frequently  viewed  as  momentarily  gifted  with  life  and 
feeling,  only  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Lord  as 
triumphing  over  them;  compare  Exod.  xii.l2.  Num.  xxxiii.4. 
The  LXX  could  not  understand  this  representation,  and 
subtituted  angels  instead  of  gods,  to  whom  what  was  said 
could  apply  only  by  an  inference,  as  a  niajore  ad  minus.  As 
decisive  against  the  direct  reference  to  the  angels,  may  be 
mentioned  the  whole  connection  and  tendency  of  the  Psalm, 
which  is  to  enspirit  the  people  of  God  in  prospect  of  the 
approaching  victory  of  the  false  gods,  and  also  the  usus  lo- 
quendi,  as  the  Elohim  never  signifies  angels”  (Hengsten. 
Com.  on  Psalm  xcvii.  7). 

Thus  upon  every  critical  point  the  passage  in  Psalms  falls 
to  satisfy  us.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  whatever  be  the 
source  of  the  quotation  in  Hebrews,  Psalm  xcvii.  7  is  not 
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that  source.  It  could  neither  have  been  copied  from  the 
Septuagint,  nor  independently  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
of  that  Psalm. 

II.  Finally,  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm  is  preferred  to 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  on  account  of  its  Messianic  character. 

Wc  have  already  noticed  (p.  303-304)  the  obvious  allu¬ 
sion  of  the  song  of  Moses  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah’s 
advent.^  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xv.  10)  quotes  from  the  very  verse  in 
which  this  passage  is  found  (Deut.  xxxii.  43),  as  an  evidence 
that  Christ  was  coming  to  redeem  Gentiles  and  Jews 
together.  Considering  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  written  after  that  to  the 
Romans,  and  if  not  written  or  dictated  by  Paul,  was  at 
least  the  work  of  one  of  his  companions  or  disciples,  and 
prepared  under  his  supervision,  this  quotation  would  seem  to 
be  conclusive.  The  author  of  the  Hebrews  must  have 
regarded  it  as  Messianic. 

Now  so  far  from  there  being  superior  claims  to  be  urged 
in  favor  of  Psalm  xcvii,  the  only  substantial  basis  for  such  a 
claim  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  presumption, 
hitherto  hastily  admitted  among  commentators,  that  the 
author  of  the  Hebrews  made  this  quotation  from  it.  “  On 
account  of  the  application  given  to  these  Psalms  in  our 
Epistle,”  says  Tholuck  in  some  remarks  on  Ps.  xcvii.  7  and 
cii.  26,  as  compared  with  Heb.  i.  6, 10,^  “  the  majority  of 
commentators,  it  is  true,  down  to  A.  Cramer  (1756),  have 
regarded  the  Messiah  as  their  subject  (cf.  the  controversy  of 
Colov  with  Grotius)  ;  yet  Michaelis,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  concedes,  on  vs.  10  :  “I  should  say 
that  it  was  inconceivable  how  expositors  have  been  able  to 
persuade  themselves  of  this,  had  I  not  made  a  similar  vain 

*  “Moses,  in  Cantico  presertita,  de  Christo  scripsit.”  —  Bcngcl  Gnom.  N.  T., 
Hcb.  j.  6. 

*  “  Citations  of  tlic  Old  Testament  in  the  New,”  translated  for  Eib.  Sacra, 
Vol.  XL  p.  610. 
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attempt  in  the  thirty-first  note  to  Pierce.”  At  least  with 
reference  to  vs.  6,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  Storr, 
that  the  author  had,  as  in  Rom.  x.  6-8,  used  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  substratum  for  his  own  thoughts, 
in  “  order  to  express  himself  elegantly.”  Still  these  ex¬ 
pressions  are  used  as  proofs  !  De  Wette  speaks  of  a 
typical  application  of  them ,  but,  says  Tholuck  :  “  If  a 
typical  exposition  is  to  be  thought  of,  the  author  must  have 
recognized  the  primary  reference  of  the  Psalms  to  Jehovah; 
but  is  this  probable,  since  he  still  uses  them  in  his  proof?” 
We  are,  then,  brought  back  to  the  conjecture  that,  among  the 
Jews,  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  the  subject  of  these  two 
Psalms,  and  that  the  author  could  depend  on  the  assent  of 
his  readers.  But  this  has,  from  the  outset,  no  probability,  as 
it  would  hardly  fall  in  with  the  dogmatic  notions  then 
prevalent  concerning  the  Messiah.  “  Only  from  the  idea  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Xoyo?,”  says  Bleek,  “  could  such  a 
construction  of  the  Psalm  proceed.”  “  It  seems,  then,” 
concludes  Tholuck,  “  that  we  must  regard  the  Messianic 
application  of  those  Psalms  as  the  peculiar  possession  of  our 
author  (i.  c.  of  the  Hebrews),  and  this  can  best  be  explained 
from  the  rhetorical,  homiletic  character  of  the  Epistle.” 
Tholuck  also  remarks  that  Limborg  seems  to  have  resorted 
to  this  explanation,  since  on  vs.  6  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  author  had  to  do,  not  with  unbelieving  Jews,  but 
Jews  become  believers. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  each  of  these  interpreters  might 
have  been  saved  their  perplexity,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
ninety-seventh  Psalrn,^  by  loooking  again  at  the  premises  on 
which  their  reasoning  was  based.  There  is  no  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  inspired  authority  either  designed  or  interpreted 
the  Psalm  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  Heng- 

'  The  two  passages  should  not  have  been  classed  together.  Ebrard  ha<)  shown 
(Com.  on  Ileb.  i.  10)  that  Psalm  cii.  contains  such  a  reference  to  Messianic 
redemption  as  is  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  our  author ;  and  no  such  critical 
difficulties  oppose  the  quotation  of  Heb.  i.  10  from  it,  as  pertain  to  the  clause 
wo  are  considering. 
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stenberg  calls  it,  a  piece  of  mosaic-work,  leaning  upon 
quotations  from  the  more  ancient  sacred  scriptures,  and 
comprising  a  description  of  Jehovah’s  appearance  in  judg¬ 
ment  against  idolaters.  Though  Hengstenberg,  influenced 
apparently  by  the  same  misapprehension  about  Heb.  i.  6, 
endeavors  to  connect  it,  in  some  way,  with  Messianic  hopes, 
he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  “judgment  alone  is  brought 
prominently  forward  in  this  Psalm;”  and  he  has  conclu¬ 
sively  shown,  in  our  quotation  from  him  above  (p.  308),  that 
it  was  idols  and  not  angels  (and  we  may  add,  Jehovah  and 
not  Jesus)  to  whom  vs  7  refers. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  think  it  will  appear : 
First ,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether 
correctly  or  not,  did  copy  this  proof-text  from  the  Septu- 
agint  of  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Second^  that  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  against  his 
having  done  this  consistently,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority. 


AKTICLE  V. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY. 

BT  REV.  EDWARD  A.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THEOLOGICAL  INST., 
EAST  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT. 

When  age  had  ripened  his  judgment  with  rich  experience, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  expressed  the  opinion  that  evan¬ 
gelical  writers  differ  more  in  their  use  of  terms  than  in  their 
views  of  truth.  Many  other  good  men,  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  are  finding  that  the  principles  that  unite  them  are 
broader  and  stronger  than  those  which  separate  them. 
Hence  they  are  beginning  to  seek  out  and  intensify  their 
agreements,  and  let  their  divergencies  disappear  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  late  Dr.  William  Nevins  gave  fine  expression 
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to  this  beautiful  catholic  sentiment.  “I  don't  belong,  exactly, 
to  either  of  the  schools.  I  am  something  of  an  eclectic. 
There  are  many  things  about  the  Old  school  that  I  like, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  none  the  worse  for  being  old. 
There  are  some  things  about  the  New  school  that  I  don’t 
greatly  object  to.  I  suspect,  after  all,  that  both  the  schools 
have  the  same  Master,  though  in  each  some  things  are 
learned,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  which  the  Master  does  not 
teach.  I  think  the  scholars  of  both  schools  ought  to  love 

one  another . Oh,  I  wish  they  would.  I  desire  it  for 

charity’s  sake.  I  desire  it  for  truth’s  sake  ;  for  the  way  to 
think  alike,  is  first  to  feel  alike.” 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know  what  men  think,  in  order 
to  know  how  far  they  are  united,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
Hence  the  practical  value  of  clear  and  exact  theological 
statements.  When  discreetly  made,  they  often  subserve  the 
ends  of  truth  and  charity  much  better  than  argument  or 
exhortation.  Men  arc  much  more  likely  to  be  drawn 
towards  agreement,  when  they  correctly  and  fully  understand 
each  other,  than  when  they  do  not.  And  they  are  never 
more  sure  to  miss  truth,  and  descend  to  personalities  and 
mutual  repulsion,  than  when  misunderstood  and  misrep¬ 
resented. 

To  present  the  Old  school  in  New’  England  theology  as 
distinguished  from  the  New  school,  from  Hopkinsianism, 
and  the  Old  school  Presbyterians,  is  a  difficult  task.  And 
it  is  the  more  difficult  because  it  requires  us  to  define,  in  a 
degree,  the  systems  from  which  it  differs.  We  arc  more 
confident  of  an  honest  purpose  in  the  undertaking,  than  of 
entire  success. 

By  New  England  theology  we  mean  the  system  of 
doctrines  which,  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies,  has 
been  held  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  England. 
By  the  Old^school  is  understood  those  who  have  accepted 
this  system,  for  substance,  as  expressed  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  adopted  first,  at  Cambridge,  in  1648,  and  after- 
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wards  re-adopted,  in  1680,  at  Boston,  and,  in  1708,  at  Say- 
brook.  Edwards  and  Bellamy  were  the  defenders  of  this 
type  of  doctrine,  and  leaders  in  this  school,  in  the  last 
century.  Drs.  Woods,  Humphrey,  and  Tyler  may  be  taken 
as  fair  exponents  of  it  in  the  present.  The  doctrines  are 
sometimes  called  “  Old  Calvinism,”  to  distinguish  them  from 
Hopkinsianism,  which  was  termed  “  New  Calvinism.”  It 
came  to  be  designated  as  the  Old  school  because  of  its 
adherence  to  the  old  Puritan  theology,  as  set  forth  in  our 
confessions  and  maintained  by  the  elder  Edwards,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  certain  “improvements,”  called  “new 
theology,”  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  was,  at  his  death,  the 
accredited  and  the  ablest  representative. 

Anthropological  Doctrines. 

The  Old  school  takes,  as  the  basis  of  its  anthropology, 
the  three  following  facts : 

1st.  Man  was  created,  in  God’s  image,  a  rational  and  a 
perfectly  holy  being. 

2d.  He  fell  from  this  normal  state  by  transgressing  the 
law  of  his  Maker. 

3d.  His  posterity  are  born  in  that  state  of  moral  evil  into 
which  he  fell,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being  the  only  exception. 

These  facts  preface  and  explain  the  anthropological 
doctrines  of  which  they  are  the  historical  basis. 

1.  Original  Righteousness. 

God  created  man  holy,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
a  perfect  being.  The  first  holiness  in  him  was  that  of 
his  beings  and  concreated.  It  was  an  upright  disposal  or 
disposition  of  his  moral  nature,  as  really  pleasing  to  God  as 
the  righteous  volitions  that  followed  from  it.  This  was 
original  righteousness  in  the  strict  sense.  It  was  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  it  was  the  origin  of  all  that  preceded  the 
fall.  As  created  hein^  preceded  creature-action,  facul¬ 
ties,  their  exercise ;  so  created  holiness  of  being,  in  the  first 
man,  was  the  logical  antecedent  of  his  holy  activities.  Thus 

VoL.  XX.  No.  78.  40  8* 
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the  old  doctrine  of  original  righteousness  connects  itself  with 
the  ancient  record,  that  God  “  created  man  in  his  own 
image.” 

II.  The  Federal  Headship. 

As  a  doctrine,  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  Adam’s  offspring  are 
born  in  the  state  of  sinfulness  and  misery  into  which  he  fell. 
The  peculiar  fact  proclaims  and  proves  the  peculiar  doctrine, 
—  a  covenant  connection,  ethical  as  well  as  natural,  of  the 
first  man  vVith  his  descendants.  The  union  is  not  the  identity 
of  persons,  which  some  have  imputed  to  the  school,  but  an  or¬ 
ganic  continuity  in  one  human  race  and  nature.  Adam  is 
no  more  the  same  person  with  Cain,  than  Cain  is  with  Abel. 
Yet  he  is  connected  with  them,  and  with  all  his  posterity, 
representatively  and  by  covenant,  as  no  other  father  has  been 
or  can  be  with  his  children.  Identity  and  federal  represen¬ 
tation  are  incompatible  ideas.  But  though  federal  headship 
does  not  allow  a  personal,  it  does  require  a  moral  or  legal, 
identity,  as  the  members  of  a  corporation  are,  in  law,  one 
with  their  agent.  They  are  responsible  for  his  transactions. 
Their  fortunes  are  involved  in  his  well  or  ill  management. 
For  all  corporate  purposes,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  one 
legal  person.  So  Adam,  as  the  federal  or  corporate  head 
of  the  race,  for  which  he  acts,  as  well  as  for  himself,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  by  men  of  this  school,  as  a  “  public 
person,”  —  as  the  root,  of  which  his  descendants  are  the 
branches. 

The  Old  school  Presbyterians,  some  of  them  at  least, 
have  of  late  given  up  the  “  root  theory,”  and  thus  diverged 
from  Turretin  and  the  Assembly’s  Confession,  as  well  as 
from  the  old  New  England  theology.  The  New  school 
recedes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  drops  altogether  the 
covenant  and  the  federal  headship.  Dr.  Emmons  resolves 
the  whole  into  an  absolute  decree,  according  to  which,  if 
the  first  man,  who  was  created  holy,  should  sin,  all  his 
descendants  were,  by  direct  divine  efficiency,  to  be  created 
sinners. 
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III.  The  Imputation  of  Adame's  Sin. 

This  doctrine  falls  back  on  the  moral  or  covenant  unity  of 
the  race,  and  is  the  complement  of  federal  headship.  But 
the  term,  as  employed  by  the  school,  needs  explanation. 
The  words  “impute”  and  “imputation”  have  good  usage  in 
two  quite  distinct  significations.  One  ascribes  to  a  person 
the  actions  or  qualities  which  are  properly  his  own  ;  as  the 
guilt  of  murder  is  imputed  to  the  criminal,  because  he  is 
the  guilty  actor.  The  other  use  is,  in  reckoning  to  one’s 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  on  the  ground  of  some  compact 
or  connection,  natural  or  moral,  or  both,  certain  actions  of 
another,  or  their  consequences,  which  are  not  properly  his. 
This  latter  is  the  accredited  use  of  the  word  to  express  the 
imputation  of  sin.  The  sinful  agency  of  Adam,  in  his  first 
transgression,  as  a  personal  act^  was  placed  solely  to  his 
account.  None  of  his  descendants  took  part  in  it,  for  none 
were  in  existence.  But  certain  disastrous  consequences  of 
his  act  passed  over  to  them,  as  really  as  they  came  upon 
him.  It  affected  them,  in  certain  respects,  as  it  did  him. 
On  account  of  it,  he  became  a  sinful  being,  and  subject  to 
temporal  and  eternal  death  ,  and  so  do  they.  The  first  evil 
disposition,  which  led  to  the  evil  choice,  was  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  in  him  as  an  individual,  but  also  as  a  quality  of 
human  nature,  and  it  rc-appears,  successively,  in  each  one  of 
them.  In  short,  it  gave  him  a  posterity,  fallen  like  himself. 
Thus  his  sin  is  imputed  to  them.  They,  as  well  as  he, 
suffer  the  consequences  of  it,  but  without  the  transfer  of  his 
actual  guilt.  And  the  effects  or  consequences  of  it  came 
upon  them  in  that  want  of  original  righteousness  and 
corruption  of  nature  which  “  is  commonly  called  original 
sin”  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  born  sinful;  but  the  sin  with 
which  men  are  born  is,  nevertheless,  sinful.  We  are,  strictly, 
guilty  only  for  our  own  sin ;  but  the  sinfulness  with  which 
we  are  born  is  as  really'  ours  as  if  it  originated  in  our  act. 

The  term  “  guilt,”  reatus,  is  also  employed,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  in  a  secondary  sense.  Primarily  it  denotes  ill-desert  for 
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one’s  own  acts.  It  also  signifies  a  liability  to  penal  evil  on 
account  of  another’s  acts ;  as  when  the  members  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  suffer  from  the  ill  management  of  its  agent.  There 
may  be  no  participation  with  the  offender  in  the  fault,  — 
certainly  no  personal  identity.  But  there  is  always  a  corpo¬ 
rate  oneness  where  there  is  this  common  liability,  this 
corporate  guilt.  Adam’s  guilt  for  his  offense  was  personal 
and  literal.  That  of  his  descendants,  on  account  of  it,  was 
federal  and  corporate,  as,  by  a  common  liability,  they  are 
partakers  of  the  evil  consequences.  Thus  it  is  that  by  one 
man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners;  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  they  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his 
first  transgression.” 

The  objection,  that  representation  implies  the  consent  of 
the  represented,  is  ruled  out  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Such 
consent  was  simply  impossible.  No  man  can  choose  his  own 
father,  or  whether  he  shall  have  any  father ,  and  no  one  sees 
in  this  any  injustice.  It  was  not,  either,  necessary.  God 
needed  not  to  ask  leave  of  his  creatures  to  bring  them  into 
being,  nor  to  get  their  consent  to  any  of  the  links  by  which 
they  are  connected,  or  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Not  a  few  who  seem  to  have  dissented  from  the  school 
on  this  doctrine,  have  only  somewhat  emphatically  agreed 
with  it  in  discarding  some  of  the  errors  and  absurdities 
which  have  been  unfortunately  associated  with  it ;  partly 
through  its  uncareful  friends ;  but  oftener  by  the  miscon¬ 
structions  of  its  enemies.  Of  this  class  was  Dr.  Dwight. 
He  repudiated  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  —  of  action 
before  being,  and  the  literal  transfer  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his 
descendants.  This,  however,  is  little  else  than  the  standing 
repudiation  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  employ  the  word  “impute”  in  reference 
to  Adam’s  sin,  though  he  did  in  respect  to  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  But  no  man  maintained  more  strenuously  than 
he  the  doctrine  denoted  by  it.  He  earnestly  defended  the 
federal  headship,  —  the  trial  of  the  race  in  the  first  parents 
on  the  ground  of  the  covenant,  and  the  transmission  of  a 
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morally  depraved  nature.  Dr.  Emmons,  with  his  sharp 
logic,  cut  the  knot,  and  resolved  imputation  into  absolute 
decree.  He  rejected  all  ideas  of  a  covenant,  of  federal 
headship,  of  representation,  and  of  hereditary  or  transmitted 
depravity.  God  created  the  first  man  holy.  Because  he 
sinned  he  creates  all  the  rest  sinners. 

The  Princeton  school  holds  to  immediate  imputation,  and 
makes  less  of  the  natural  connection  of  Adam  and  his 
posterity  than  did  Edwards  and  the  old  theology.  The 
New  England  theory  combines  more  the  physical  and  the 
ethical  —  one  as  the  medium  of  the  other.  The  moral 
constitution,  logically  the  antecedent,  is  yet  inseparable  from 
the  natural,  and  works  itself  out  upon  that,  as  its  basis. 
The  law  violated  by  Adam  as  the  covenant  father,  goes  on 
to  its  penal  consequences  in  the  generations  that  proceed 
from  him  as  the  natural  father.  Thus  original  and  imputed 
sin  are,  as  Edwards  says,  not  two  sins,  one  real  and  the 
other  unreal,  but  one  verum  peccatum. 

The  New  school  sets  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  impu¬ 
tation,  both  of  sin  and  righteousness,  as  “  a  fiction,”  “  a 
phantasm.”  It  admits,  indeed,  a  connection  of  the  sins  of 
his  descendants  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  it  calls 
theirs  a  consequence  of  his.  But  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
sequence ;  certain,  indeed,  and  necessary,  in  the  sense  that 
God  could  not  prevent  it.  It  was  not  a  penal  consequence 
from  a  legal  relation,  nor  was  it  a  moral  consequence  from 
a  federal  relation,  nor  according  to  any  hereditary  or  moral 
law.  In  this  aspect,  the  Old  school  is  broadly  distinguished 
from  the  New. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

As  a  general  term,  the  word  “  sin  ”  is  employed  by  the 
school  to  denote  the  status^  and  consequent  activities,  into 
which  man  fell.  In  its  essence  it  is  the  contradiction  of  God, 
and  the  opposite  of  hbliness.  It  includes  the  violation  of 
known  law.  But  it  consists  primarily  in  what  lies  deeper 
and  more  central,  —  in  a  wrong  bias  or  bent  of  the  willy 
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which  becomes  action  in  the  violation  of  law.  It  has  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side.  Negatively,  it  is  a  want  of  the 
righteousness  in  which  the  race  commenced  its  existence. 
Positively,  it  is  the  moral  deterioration  or  corruption  of 
nature  into  which  it  fell.  By  the  generally  accepted  defi¬ 
nition,  it  is  “  a  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  a  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God.”  This  presents  its  relations  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  and  also  to  its  prohibitions.  It  defines 
it  as  both  debt  and  trespass,  original  and  actual.  It 
includes  everything  in  the  moral  being  not  perfectly  coinci- 
dent  with  the  moral  law,  whether  by  excess,  deviation,  or 
defect.  The  apostle  gives  the  same  double  element  in  the 
two  words  dfiapria,  aberration  or  violation  of  law,  and 
dvofiia,  non-conformity  to  law. 

Some  of  the  old  writers,  not  very  carefully,  speak  of  sin 
as  a  nature.  The  New  England  theology  neither  accepts 
the  idea,  nor  employs  the  language.  The  phrase  “sin  a 
nature,”  is  capable  of  a  Manichean  construction,  and  is  liable 
to  mislead.  But  as  used  by  Prof.  Shedd  and  some  others, 
it  means  only  that  sin  pertains  to  fallen  nature,  as  a  super¬ 
induced  quality,  or  proprium.  This  is  the  old  New  England 
doctrine.  The  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  sin,  nor  are  any 
of  its  faculties.  None  of  these  constituted  man’s  holiness 
before,  neither  do  they  constitute  his  sin  since,  the  fall.  But, 
as  original  righteousness  belonged  to  his  rational  nature, — 
the  affections  and  will,  —  and  consisted  in  a  disposal  of 
these  in  harmony  with  God’s  nature,  so  sin,  by  which  man 
lost  that  original  disposition,  belongs  equally  to  his  nature. 
The  nature  was  not  holiness  in  the  one  case,  but  it  was 
holy.  Nor  is  it  sin  in  the  other,  yet  it  is  sinful.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  sin  belongs  to  human  nature,  just  as  we  say 
that  it  is  a  quality  of  a  human  being. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  school  regards  all  sin  as 
voluntary.  The  effects  of  the  fall  reached  to  the  centre  of 
man’s  being,  to  the  will-principle,  the  voluntas.  All  sin,  even 
original,  is  in  this  sense  voluntary.  It  belongs  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle.  The  states  of  the  will  are,  therefore,  as  really 
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voluntary  and  moral  as  its  acts ;  but  they  cannot,  in  strict 
propriety,  be  called  acts. 

The  depravity  of  nature,  the  first  sinfulness  of  the  child, 
consists  in  this  voluntary  deflection  of  the  will  from  God. 
It  is  not  choice,  for  this  implies  antecedent  knowledge  of 
law,  and  a  comparison  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but  it  leads  to 
choice,  and  is  the  generic  moral  force  concreted  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  choice  to  a  specific  object.  Hence  we  call  a 
disposition  to  sin  a  sinful  disposition.  It  is  the  primal 
force,  the  central  dynamic  oppugnancy  to  God  which  works 
itself  out  in  all  the  actualities  of  evil. 

This  abnormal  condition  is  hereditary.  It  is  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  and  tlius  from  the  first  of  the  race  to  the 
last.  We  are  born  in  the  image  of  fallen  Adam.  There  is 
no  charterless  middle  ground  for  us  between  sin  and  holi¬ 
ness;  no  innocent  depravity,  or  sinless  disposition  to  sin. 
There  are  no  first  months  of  mere  animal  existence  in 
human  history,  within  which  the  child  is  no  subject  of  moral 
government.  The  commencement  of  a  rational  soul  and 
the  beginning  of  subjection  to  moral  government  are  held  to 
be  simultaneous.  Both  these,  in  the  Old  theology,  are 
natal.  Man  is  a  rational  and  a  moral  being  by  birth.  And 
at  birth  begins  his  need  of  forgiving  love,  of  renewing  and 
purifying  grace.  In  this  view  of  native  rationality  and 
depravity,  the  Old  and  the  New  Calvinists  were  in  essen¬ 
tial  agreement,  the  latter  making  original  sin  actual  as  well 
as  voluntary. 

Some  of  the  points  by  which  the  Old  school  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  New,  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  are  as  follows ; 

1st.  The  Old  predicates  sinfulness  of  human  nature. 
This  the  New  denies.  The  nature  is  only  the  non-moral 
occasion  oi  sin,  and  is  not  sinful. 

2d.  The  Old  affirms  sin  to  be  a  wrong  status,  or  bias  of 
the  will,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  known  law.  The  New 
confines  sin  strictly  to  acts.  “  Guilt  pertains  solely  to  the 
action  of  an  agent  who  acts.  There  can  be  no  other  sin 
than  actual.” 
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3d.  The  Old  theology  adheres  to  the  doctrine, of  hereditary 
moral  depravity.  The  New  sets  it  aside  as  obsolete.  Men 
are  not  born  with  moral  depravity,  but  as  free  from  any  real 
sinfulness  as  Adam  was  at  his  creation.  With  an  innocent 
constitutional  desire  for  happiness,  prompting  an  act  of  the 
heart  or  will,  they  make  themselves  depraved  as  soon  as 
they  arc  capable  of  violating  known  law. 

4th.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  school  that  the  disposition 
or  subjective  motive,  in  the  descendants  of  Adam,  which 
dictates  their  first  sinful  act,  is  discordant  with  the  divine 
law,  and  therefore  sinful.  The  New  pronounces  this 
motive  an  impulse  of  self-love,  not  discordant  with  the  law. 
All  moral  acts,  holy  as  well  as  sinful,  arc  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  one’s  happiness  as  their  ultimate  end. 

5th.  The  Old  includes  new-born  infants  as  human  beings, 
and  subjects  of  moral  government;  the  New  allows  them  no 
more  subjection  to  moral  government  than  doves  and  lambs. 
They  are  not  morally  depraved,  and  are  not  capable  of  either 
sin  or  holiness. 

6th.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  Old  school  that  those 
who  die  in  infancy,  before  actual  transgression,  are  renewed 
and  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  that  a  great  multitude 
of  infant  voices  swell  the  choral  anthems  of  heaven  in  praise 
to  the  Lamb.  By  the  New,  it  is  possible  that  those  who  die 
in  infancy  may  have  a  future  life ;  but  if  they  should,  it  will 
be  “in  angel  purity,”  having  escaped  both  “the  character 
and  the  doom  of  a  sinful  world”;  but  we  cannot  know 
what  becomes  of  them.  They  may  be  annihilated.  And  it 
is  only  a  “  presumptuous  curiosity”  that  asks  what  is  their 
state. 

7th.  The  Old  includes  temporal  death  as  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  sin.  The  New  postpones  this  penalty  wholly  to 
the  future  state,  and  limits  it  to  eternal  death. 

Moral  Agency. 

A  moral  agent  is  one  who  has  the  powers  which  qualify 
him  for  moral  acts,  either  good  or  evil.  These  powers,  by 
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the  analyses  of  the  schools,  are  commonly  classed  as  affec¬ 
tions,  understanding,  and  will.  The  moral  Y\ie-force  is  in 
the  first ;  the  perceptive  or  regulative  in  the  second  ;  and  the 
determinative  in  the  third.  Together,  they  constitute  a  free 
moral  agent  —  one  who  wills  as  he  pleases,  and  acts  as  he 
chooses.  This  is  the  okl  doctrine  of  freedom,  external  and 
internal.  It  is  what  Edwards  means  when  he  says  that  no 
being,  not  even  the  Supreme,  can  have  more  liberty  than 
this.  And  this  freedom  is  as  complete  in  man  since  the  fall 
as  before.  The  change  of  moral  status  did  not  alter  or 
weaken  tliis  essential  law  of  his  being.  We  do  not  mean 
that  man  since  the  fall  is  free  from  the  influence  of  motives, 
or  the  law  of  choosing  according  to  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  or  from  the  divine  influence,  or  the  certainty  of  events 
pre-established  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes.  Nor  was 
he  free  from  these  before  the  fall.  Neither  are  the  unfallen 
angels  thus  free.  These,  however,  are  not  restraints  upon 
liberty,  but  its  conditions  and  wholesome  regulations. 

The  certainty  of  events,  called  sometimes  metaphysical 
necessity,  is  charged  with  infringement  of  freedom,  and  with 
fatalism.  But  we  believe  it  is  not  fairly  open  to  this  objec¬ 
tion.  Men  choose  to  do,  in  their  utmost  freedom,  what, 
from  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  liberty,  it  was  certain  they  would  choose  to  do.  The 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  the  act  of  perfectly  free  moral  agents. 
Yet  it  rested  on  as  sure  a  ground  of  antecedent  certainty  as 
did  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  attended  it.  The  freedom  of 
the  actors  took  up  into  itself,  as  the  woof  of  its  evil  web, 
causes  and  influences  adapted  to  bring  on  just  such  a  trial 
of  their  character,  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  liberty. 
They  had  all  the  liberty  possible  to  any  being,  —  liberty  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  —  all  possible  “  power  for  a  different 
volition  instead,”  except  a  different  disposition.  They  were 
not  forced  to  the  issue  by  any  foregone  certainty,  but 
delighted  in  it  from  theilr  own  intense  desire.  They  wel¬ 
comed  the  providential  course  of  events  —  the  very  decree 
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that  conspired  with  their  plans  to  deliver  him  into  their 
power,  and  thus  they  gloried  in  their  shame. 

Such  is  the  harmony  of  metaphysical  necessity  and  moral 
freedom — of  God’s  purpose  of  good  and  man’s  intent  of  evil 
—  in  this  central  fact  of  Christian  history.  Thus  remote,  too, 
is  the  doctrine  from  fatalism.  All  the  operations  of  mind 
are  necessarily  free,  though  not  the  less  certain,  or  foreknown 
to  God  and  connected  with  a  pre-established  order  of  the 
moral  universe.  The  regularity  of  the  divine  administration 
never  infringes  the  flexibility  of  man’s  free  will.  In  working 
good,  as  in  inflicting  evil,  the  Creator  keeps  this  iaviolate. 

This  freedom  the  school  carefully  distinguishes  from  what 
the  Arminiaiis  call  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will. 
The  will,  as  distinguished  from  the  mind,  has  no  power.  It 
is  a  power,  a  faculty,  and  cannot  have  as  its  property  what  it 
is  in  its  essence.  Edwards  defines  it  as  that  by  which  the 
soul  chooses  or  refuses  anything.  President  Day  and  others 
view  it  in  essentially  the  same  light.  It  is  not  an  agent,  but 
an  implement ;  not  a  determiner,  but  a  something  that  is 
determined.  By  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is 
generally  understood  the  power  of  determining  its  own 
volitions,  and  whether  to  act  or  not  act,  independently  of  all 
eauses,  motives,  and  influences.  But  this  seems  to  involve, 
first,  an  infinite  series  of  volitions  ;  and,  secondly,  a  volition 
before  the  first ;  and,  thirdly,  it  resolves  the  will  into  an 
agent  distinct  from  the  mind,  and  independent  of  it.  From 
this,  the  Old  theology  dissents.  The  will  cannot  separate 
itself  from  the  antecedent  disposition  or  desire  which  moves 
it  to  a  choice.  It  cannot  will  this  inclining  status  or 
moving  power  into  being,  and  it  cannot  will  it  out  of  being. 
Nor  can  it  stand  still  in  a  dead  indifferentism  between  two 
antipathetic  impulses,  not  choosing  or  refusing  either.  In 
short,  the  will  is  not  an  autocrat,  as  this  self-determining 
power  would  make  it,  but  a  subject  of  the  mind  and  a 
servant  among  its  fellow-faculties.  The  mind,  the  only 
agent,  possesses  all  the  autocracy  of  which  our  mental 
science  takes  any  cognizance.  It  determines  its  volitions 
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freely  and  sovereignly.  It  wills  and  nills,  loves  and  hates, 
as  is  most  pleasing,  and  suffers  no  insurrectionary  claimants 
among  its  subordinates. 

The  Old  school  distinguishes,  also,  this  freedom  from  the 
power  of  contrary  choice.  It  does  not  allow  any  such 
povv’^er.  Choice  is  the  preference  of  one  of  two  or  more 
objects.  A  contrary  choice,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
choice,  is  the  preference  of  an  object  and  the  opposite  of  the 
one  which  is  preferred.  Or,  in  another  form,  choice  is 
willing  as  one  does,  or  otherwise.  Contrary  choice  is 
willing  as  he  does  and  otherwise,  —  choosing  as  he  does 
and  as  he  does  not.  This,  in  strictness  of  speech,  is  the 
only  intelligible  distinction  between  choice  and  contrary 
choice.  If  a  man  chooses  simply  as  he  does,  though  with  a 
disposition  to  choose  differently,  it  is  only  choice.  If  he  had 
chosen  otherwise  than  he  did,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
but  choice  —  a  later  choice  contrary  to  an  earlier  one.  But 
if  he  should  choose  as  he  does,  and  at  the  same  time  other¬ 
wise,  that  is,  as  he  does  and  as  he  does  not,  he  would 
exercise  the  power  of  contrary  choice  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  distinguishable  from  simple  choice.  The  power 
of  choice  includes  everything  but  this  idea  of  an  opposite 
or  double  choice.  For,  to  choose  one  thing  at  one  time,  and 
its  contrary  at  another,  is  to  exercise  the  power  of  choice. 
It  is  the  ability  for  any  single  mental  act  which  the  agent 
pleases  to  put  forth.  But  this  power  of  a  contrary  choice 
is  the  ability  to  put  forth  two  acts  at  the  same  time ;  of 
choosing  as  one  does,  and  as  he  does  not.  This  we  regard 
as  an  impossibility.  It  is  pure  idealism. 

If  the  power  of  contrary  choice  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
choosing  according  to  the  least  instead  of  the  greatest  appa¬ 
rent  good,  —  from  a  weaker  against  the  force  of  a  stronger 
motive,  it  is  equally  disallowed  by  the  Old  school.  Men 
often  choose  against  the  greatest  real  good,  but  never  against 
the  greatest  apparent  gbod,  or  what,  on  the  whole,  is  most 
agreeable.  It  is  held  as  a  law  of  the  mind  that  choice 
follows  the  ruling  disposition,  or  love.  The  mind  always 
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wills  as  it  pleases,  and  never  the  contrary,  or  as  it  does  not 
please. 

Thus  we  hold  that  simple  choice  exhausts  the  potencies 
of  the  will.  It  is  fully  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
moral  freedom.  The  power  of  contrary  choice  is  specula¬ 
tive  and  impracticable.  Mind  is  no  more  constructed  to 
work  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  than  a  loco¬ 
motive.  It  can  suddenly  reverse  its  operations,  —  change 
its  choices  as  it  will ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  move  forwards 
and  backwards  at  the  same  time,  or  to  obey  the  weakest 
motive-force  against  the  strongest.  This  view  may  explain 
the  answer  we  give  to  Fletcher’s  question  to  Toplady.  “Is 
the  will  at  liberty  to  choose  otherwise  than  it  does,  or  is  it 
not?”  The  man  who  affirms  the  first  member  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  says  Dr.  Whedon,  is  bound  to  be  an  Arminian ;  the 
affirmant  of  the  latter  member,  must,  we  suppose,  logically 
be  a  Calvinist.”  Putting  the  question  in  a  little  more  exact 
form  —  Is  the  moral  agent  at  liberty  to  choose  otherwise 
than  he  does?  —  the  old  New  England  theology  affirms  “the 
first  member  of  this  question.”  A  man  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does,  if  he  wishes  to.  And 
when  he  has  chosen,  he  can  “  put  forth  another  act  in  its 
stead,”  though  not  another  and  the  same  at  the  same  time. 
And  this  is  something  more  than  the  power  to  will  as  we 
will.  It  is  the  power  to  will  as  we  wish  to  will  —  to  choose 
what  we  like  rather  than  what  we  dislike.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  volitional  freedom.  Even  Whitby  defines  liberty 
as  the  power  of  doing  what  we  will. 

Ability  and  Inability. 

The  powers  of  moral  agency  constitute  what,  in  the  Old 
school,  is  termed  Natural  Ability.  This  ability  defines  man’s 
relation  to  God,  as  an  accountable  creature,  and  is  the  sub¬ 
jective  ground  and  the  measure  of  his  responsibility. 

Moral  ability  is,  in  addition  to  these  natural  faculties,  a 
disposition  which,  as  a  motive-force,  puts  them  in  action, 
and  determines  the  moral  quality  of  the  action.  Natural 
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and  moral  ability  together,  furnish  all  the  conditions  of 
moral  agency,  and  constitute  power  in  the  sense  of  efficiency, 
energy,  or  plenary  ability.  Power,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
therefore  more  than  mere  faculty.  It  is  the  force  that  en¬ 
ergizes  the  faculty  in  action.  There  can  be  no  moral  action 
without  both,  and  hence  no  adequate  power  for  such  action. 
Natural  ability,  as  thus  distinguished  from  moral,  is  often 
denoted  in  the  school  as  “  natural  capacity,”  “  capability,” 
“  powers,”  and  “  faculties.”  In  the  creed  of  the  East 
Windsor  Seminary  it  is  called  “  natural  strength,”  and  in 
that  of  the  Associate  Founders  at  Andover,  “corporeal 
strength.” 

Natural  inability  is  the  incapacity  for  moral  actions  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  absence  or  derangement  of  the  faculties  of 
moral  agency,  as  in  idiots  and  maniacs,  and  is  incompatible 
with  obligation. 

Moral  inability  lies  in  the  depravity  of  moral  beings,  and 
is  in  proportion  to  the  fixedness  and  intensity  of  this  de¬ 
pravity.  It  is  moral,  because  it  is  in  the  disposition,  and  it 
is  voluntary,  because  it  takes  hold  of  the  will.  It  is  a  real 
inability  because  the  agent  has  no  self-corrective  or  regen¬ 
erating  efficiency. '  The  natural  powers  are  sufficient^  as 
faculties,  to  this  end,  but  not  efficient.  And  yet  the  obliga¬ 
tion  is  unimpaired  by  the  inability  because  it  is  only  moral, 
and  consists  in  a  fixed  will  —  in  opposition  to  good.  The 
claim  of  the  divine  law  is  primarily  for  this  elementary, 
central  obedience.  It  demands  first  this  very  dispositional 
ability,  whose  absence  indicates  the  sinner’s  deep-rooted 
opposition  to  God. 

This  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  and 
inability,  has  been  held  by  some  as  of  great  practical  value. 
Dr.  Tyler  so  regarded  it,  and  made  free  use  of  it.  Dr. 
Woods  was  accustomed  to  use  and  explain  it  more  cau¬ 
tiously.  Yet  they  agreed  with  each  other  and  the  school, 
and  also  with  the  earlier  Hopkinsians,  that  fallen  man  has 
powers  adequate  to  his  duty,  but  that  he  is  “  morally  inca¬ 
pable  of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator  which  was 
lost  in  Adam.”  9« 
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In  this  distinction  the  New  England  theology  differs,  in 
form  at  least,  from  the  old  school  Presbyterians,  and  from 
the  old  Dutch  and  Scotch  divines.  These  generally  do  not 
allow  the  distinction,  though  it  is  found  essentially  in 
Calvin,  Augustine,  and  all  the  old  theology.  The  Princeton 
school  admitted  it  thirty  years  ago  as  substantially  correct. 
It  regards  it  now  with  disfavor,  as  ascribing  too  much  to 
man,  and  leading  to  Pelagianism. 

The  New  school  diverges  from  the  Old  towards  the  other 
extreme.  It  emphasizes  natural  ability  in  order  to  secure 
responsibility,  and  so  loosens  moral  inability,  if  it  does  not 
let  it  slide  altogether.  It  adopts  as  an  axiom,  that  power, 
in  the  sense  of  plenary  ability,  is  necessary  to  obligation. 
It  holds  that,  over  and  above  the  powers  and  opportunity 
of  right  action,  unregenerate  men  have  a  power  at  any 
moment  to  commence  using  their  powers  in  right  action  — 
a  natural  ability  to  remove  their  moral  inability ;  that  they 
can  successfully  resist  all  God’s  recovering  influences,  can 
sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  hindrances,  and  repent  des¬ 
pite  all  obstacles. 

Dr.  Stephen  West,  and  some  other  Hopkinsians,  adopted 
similar  sentiments,  but  viewed  from  the  point  of  divine  effi¬ 
ciency,  rather  than  human  ability.  Dr.  Emmons,  who  carried 
the  exercise  scheme  to  the  fullest  extent,  says  that  men  are 
as  able  to  embrace  the  gospel  as  to  drink,  to  do  right  as 
wrong.  But  it  was  because  doing  right  and  wrong  are 
simply  the  creations  of  God ;  hence  man,  as  maw,  can  no 
more  do  one  than  the  other.  As  such,  he  has  no  ability,  no 
will  or  character  or  nature  or  being,  except  what  consists 
in  these  divinely  created  exercises,  and  he  is  nothing  else. 
Thus  the  scheme  entirely  ignores  the  psychology  of  the 
Old  school,  and  attenuates  its  anthropology  to  a  mere  con¬ 
tinuity  of  created  exercises,  each  one  of  which  is  purely 
good  or  entirely  evil. 

The  relation  of  the  old  theology  on  this  subject  to  the 
Arminian  or  Methodist  view  is  scarcely  less  peculiar.  In 
respect  to  man’s  primitive  holiness,  the  federal  headship  of 
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Adam,  the  fall,  and  original  sin  as  a  positive  and  hereditary 
corruption  of  nature,  the  two  schemes  are  essentially  Au- 
gustinian.  Edwards  and  Wesley  occupied  common  ground 
in  their  simultaneous  and  noble  defense  of  these  catholic 
doctrines  against  Dr.  John  Taylor.  On  the  inability  of 
man  to  good  works,  the  Articles  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  as  explicit  and  full  as  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion.  But  the  two  theologies  differ. 

1st.  On  the  nature  of  inability.  The  inability  to  good 
held  by  the  old,  is  in  the  fixedness  of  man’s  indisposition 
to  good,  which  yet  implies  a  perfect  obligation  to  it,  and 
responsibility  for  evil.  The  Arminian  doctrine  admits  the 
indisposition,  but  implies  that  it  is  incompatible  with  obli¬ 
gation,  and  that  it  destroys  responsibility.  This  difference 
is  occasioned  by  the  axiom  in  Methodist  theology  that 
power  to  the  contrary  underlies  all  responsible  action. 

2d.  There  is  an  equal  diversity  on  the  question  of  nat¬ 
ural  ability.  The  New  England  theology  regards  natural 
ability  —  the  powers  of  moral  agency  —  as  constituting  a 
perfect  obligation  to  right  action,  and  blameworthiness  for 
wrong.  But  Arminianism  entirely  discards  natural  ability 
in  fallen  man  as  a  ground  of  responsibility.  The  fixedness 
of  his  natural  repugnance  to  good  cancels  his  obligation  to 
it,  and  the  strength  of  his  disposition  to  evil  destroys  the 
guilt  of  his  evil. 

3d.  There  is  a  further  difference  in  respect  to  what  Ar¬ 
minianism  calls  a  gracious  ability.  This  ability  consists 
in  some  redemptive  provision  or  appliance,  and  constitutes 
man  a  responsible  agent.  He  was  organically  free  before, 
but  not  responsible.  The  New  England  theology  allows 
no  need  of  any  such  ability  for  such  a  purpose.  Man  needs 
not  grace  to  become  what  he  already  is  by  nature  —  as  free 
to  choose  good  as  evil  if  he  pleases,  and  hence  blameworthy 
for  the  evil  which  pleases  him,  and  bound  to  the  good 
which  does  not  please,  him.  A  child,  by  the  old  view, 
needs  only  growth  to  make  him  guilty  of  actual  sin.  But 
by  this  he  needs  growth  and  grace  too. 
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Just  how  much,  and  what,  is  meant  by  this  gracious 
ability  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  us.  Does  it  include  only  an 
objective  provision  of  salvation?  It  seems  not.  For  this 
does  not  remove  the  inability  of  will,  the  disinclination  to 
salvation.  It  gives,  it  is  true,  another  object  of  choice,  an 
external  motive,  but  no  power  of  a  choice  to  the  contrary, 
and  hence  no  responsibility. 

It  may  be,  then,  that  this  gracious  ability  is  subjective^ 
and  identical  with  what  is  called  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  —  a  disposition  to  good,  conjoined  by  grace  with  a 
disposition  to  evil,  placing  the  will  in  equilibrio,  between 
two  opposite  forces.  This  counter  disposition  removes  the 
inability,  and,  on  the  theory,  creates  the  obligation  to  good 
by  imparting  an  inclination  to  it.  Without  this  disposition, 
this  gracious  ability,  or  power  to  the  contrary,  man  is,  prop¬ 
erly,  neither  sinful  nor  holy ;  nor  is  he  capable  of  becoming 
either  one  or  the  other.  He  chooses  evil  spontaneously,  and 
has  no  disposition  to  the  contrary,  hence  no  power  to  the 
contrary,  and  hence  no  blameworthiness  for  not  choosing 
the  contrary. 

By  the  Calvinian  philosophy,  redemption  presupposes  a 
really  sinful  subject  needing  to  be  redeemed.  By  the  Ar- 
minian,  a  proper  sin  in  the  subject  presupposes  the  antece¬ 
dent  provision  of  redemption.  The  one  starts  with  the  idea 
of  sin,  in  a  reference  to  the  divine  law  and  to  man’s  powers 
of  moral  agency,  and  proceeds  from  it  to  the  grace  that  pro¬ 
vides  salvation.  The  other,  denying  responsibility  to  the 
power  of  choice,  and  also  sin  to  all  volitions  of  the  fallen 
in  a  non-redemptive  dispensation,  starts  with  grace  as  a 
factor,  and  responsible  sin  as  the  product.  According  to 
the  one  we  are  saved  by  grace.  According  to  the  other,  we 
first  become  really  sinners  by  grace,  and  then  may  be 
saved  by  it. 

Regeneration. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  relation  to  this  doctrine,  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  settled  by  this  school : 
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1st.  Regeneration  {’iraXiy^eveaia)  is  the  act  of  God.  He 
is  the  sole  agent  in  it.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  act  is  a 
new  and  holy  principle  of  action  in  man,  leading  to  repent¬ 
ance,  or  conversion,  as  the  first  holy  act  of  the  regenerate. 

2d.  It  is  instantaneous^  that  is,  there  is  no  point  of  time 
at  which  the  subject  is  neither  regenerate  nor  unregenerate, 
in  which  the  new  life  is  neither  commenced  nor  uncom¬ 
menced.  Sanctification  is  the  continuance  and  completion 
of  what  is  begun  in  regeneration.  This  is  progressive,  and 
by  the  use  of  means. 

3d.  The  subject  of  regeneration  is  passive,  but  only  in 
respect  to  the  act  by  which  he  is  regenerated,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  child  cannot  co-operate  in  his  own  generation  — 
cannot  act  before  he  exists.  Beyond  this,  the  school  affirms 
no  passivity.  There  is  no  creation  of  new  faculties,  nor 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  old.  There  is  no  suspen¬ 
sion  of  rational,  responsible  activity,  no  infringement  of 
freedom,  no  sudden  shock  ;  but  the  silent  in-breathing  of 
a  new  and  governing  moral  life.  “  The  grace  of  regenera¬ 
tion,”  says  the  Synod  of  Dort,  “does  not  act  upon  men 
like  stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  the 
soul,  nor  violently  compel  it  while  unwilling,  but  it  spirit¬ 
ually  quickens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same 
time  powerfully,  inclines  it.  “  The  will  is  drawn,”  as  Char- 
nock  felicitously  expresses  it,  “  as  if  it  would  not  come,  and 
then  it  comes  as  if  it  were  not  drawn.” 

4th.  The  divine  agency  in  regeneration  is  invincible. 
Some  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  irresistible. 
It  is  not,  however,  implied,  that  the  sinner  opposes  no 
resistance,  for  it  is  plain  that  he  does.  This  resistance 
makes  the  conflict.  But  in  regeneration,  God,  the  stronger 
will,  prevails;  man,  the  weaker,  submits,  and  the  contest 
ends.  The  divine  free-will  so  magnetically  touches  the 
human  free-will,  renewing  and  effectually  persuading  it, 
that  it  loves  to  yield.  ;  But  this  only  shows  the  sovereign 
invincibility  and  conquering  power  of  God’s  will  over  man’s, 
where  they  come  into  the  fullest  opposition. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  78.  42 
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“  Irresistible  grace  ”  does  not  accurately  express  the  idea, 
for  grace  is  resistible  and  is  resisted,  and  by  some,  to  its 
final  rejection.  Unless  carefully  defined,  the  phrase  may  be 
perplexing.  Nor  does  invincibility  express  all  the  truth.  It 
conveys  only  the  idea  that  God’s  will  cannot  be  conquered 
by  man’s,  but  not  the  further  and  peculiar  truth  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign  power  to  subjugate  to  his  will  the  free-will  of  his 
subject-creatures. 

5th.  The  principle  of  holiness  introduced  in  regeneration 
looks  directly  to  infinite  excellence  —  as  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  holy  action.  It  does  not  exclude  a  regard  to  happi¬ 
ness,  but  excludes  it  as  the  ultimate  end.  It  does  not,  either, 
require  one  to  be  willing  to  be  lost^  in  order  to  be  saved. 
It  seeks  holiness,  the  moral  good,  as  the  ultimate  and  chief 
end,  and  happiness,  the  merely  natural  good,  as  subordinate. 

6th.  Infants  are  capable  of  regeneration,  and  need  it  for  a 
positive  sinfulness,  though  not  for  actual  sin.  Upon  all 
these  leading  features  of  the  subject,  the  Hopkinsians  and 
the  Old  school  are,  we  believe,  in  essential  harmony. 

Upon  the  following  positions,  the  Old  school  is  broadly 
distinguished  from  the  New : 

1st.  That  regeneration,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  the  act 
of  man^  “  a  simple  act,”  “the  sinner’s  act,”  “the  ultimate  act,” 
an  “  intelligent,  free,  voluntary,  mental  act.”  In  the  popular 
use  of  the  term,  it  is  “a  complete  act.”  This  definition  grows 
out  of  the  philosophy  of  the  school  respecting  the  autocracy 
of  the  will.’  Man  makes  himself  morally  depraved  when 
he  is  old  enough,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  he  reverses  his 
state  by  a  counter  act.  It  is  allowed,  indeed,  that  God 
produces  this  act  of  the  will,  but  not  that  God’s  act  is  the 
regenerating  one,  or  that  anything  is,  except  the  act  of  the 
regenerated.  The  Old  school  emphasizes  the  distinction 
between  regeneration  and  conversion,  which  the  New  con¬ 
founds.  The  one  is  purely  God’s  act,  the  other,  as  purely 
man’s.  God  does  not  repent  for  man.  Nor  does  he  create  the 
turning  act  in  man,  but  the  new  Y\^e-motive  which  prompts 


it.  By  a  law  of  secondary  causation,  man  is  the  dependent 
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author  of  his  own  act  in  conversion,  for  he  wills  it  from  the 
holy  principle,  antecedently  implanted  in  regeneration. 
But  God  is  the  independent,  absolute  author  of  his  own 
act  in  regeneration.  Thus  the  two  definitions  are  not  only 
different,  but  antagonistic.  They  mutually  exclude,  each 
what  the  other  makes  the  sole  agent.  Yet  it  should  be 
said,  that  the  new  philosophy  recognizes  fully  the  divine 
power  in  connection  with  regeneration,  direct  as  well  as 
indirect.  But  it  is  not  the  regenerating  power. 

2d.  The  ultimate  end  of  this  human  act  which  consti¬ 
tutes  regeneration,  is  self-love^  or  the  desire  of  happiness. 
This  is  its  “  primary  reason  and  cause.”  Right,  and  its  syno- 
nymes,  virtue  and  holiness,  have  no  value  either  to  God  or 
man,  except  as  means  to  happiness.  Wrong,  or  vice,  is  evil 
only  as  a  means  of  misery,  and  would  be  as  good  as  virtue 
if  it  produced  as  much  happiness.  Virtue  and  vice  arQ 
good  and  evil  ministerially,  or  relatively.  Nothing  is  good 
but  happiness,  and  the  means  of  it,  and  nothing  evil  but 
unhappiness  and  the  means  of  it.  Hence,  nothing  is  abso¬ 
lutely  good  but  happiness,  nor  absolutely  evil  but  misery. 
Benevolence  and  selfishness  respect  simply  the  mode,  or 
means,  by  which  the  desire  of  happiness,  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  moral  action,  is  gratified.  A  benevolent  act  is 
worth  1o  other  beings  just  the  value  of  its  fitness  to  produce 
their  highest  happiness ;  and  this  act  and  this  happiness  of 
other  beings  are  worth  to  the  agent  just  the  value  of  their 
use  in  promoting  his  highest  happiness. 

3d.  Regeneration  is  mediated^  as  well  as  prompted,  by 
self-love.  The  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  place  before  regeneration.  The  acts  which 
precede  this  suspension,  are  sinful,  and  not  means  of  regen¬ 
eration.  Those  which  follow  it,  and  precede  the  regenera¬ 
tive  act,  are  dictated  by  self-love,  and  are  morally  pure,  and 
a  means  of  regeneration.  This  feature  grows  out  of  the 
central  idea  of  regencr;ation  as  man’s  act,  and  as  prompted 
by  self-love,  and  harmonizes  with  it.  By  the  old  doctrine, 
the  selfish  principle  continues  to  operate  and  to  rule  till  it  is 
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displaced  by  the  benevolent  principle,  and  the  first  holy 
act  is  prompted  by  this  holy  principle,  and  not  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  desire  of  happiness.  There  is  no  logical  or 
chronological  interval  which  admits  of  any  such  sinless 
self-love  and  irresponsible  agency. 

4th.  That  the  act  of  regeneration  is  impossible  to  infants  ; 
“  as  impossible  as  that  of  calculating  an  eclipse.”  This 
view  harmonizes  with  the  non-moral  being  of  infants. 
Thus,  according  to  this  definition  and  doctrine  of  regene¬ 
ration,  man  is  its  author  and  happiness  its  final  end.  It 
begins,  continues,  and  ends  in  self-love.  By  the  Old 
doctrine,  it  begins  and  centres  in  God.  The  common  view 
includes  the  human  family,  each  in  the  first  moment  of  his 
being,  as  capable  of  this  change,  and  as  needing  it.  And  it 
is  the  general  belief  that  those  who  die  before  actual  sin 
do  become  the  subjects  of  it.  This,  we  admit,  was  not 
Calvin’s  view.  But  it  is  a  point  to  which  his  principles  of 
interpretation  and  theology  led  the  way. 

Atonement  and  Justification. 

The  Old  theology  finds  the  primary  cause  of  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  in  love.  God  was  not  moved  to  be  merciful  by 
the  atonement,  but  the  atonement  is  his  marvellous  device 
in  behalf  of  the  miserable  and  guilty.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  school,  though  exactly  the 
opposite  is  often  ascribed  to  it.  Augustine  says  :  “  We 
must  not  think  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  as  if  God 
required  blood  in  order  to  forgive,  but  that  his  love  was 
the  very  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son  into  the  world.” 
Calvin  says,  love  “  holds  the  first  place  as  the  supreme  and 
original  cause  ”  of  atonement  and  justification.  While  the 
love  of  God  is  thus  clearly  the  ground  of  redemption,  the 
necessity  for  providing  it  by  the  atonement  is  found  in  his 
justice.  Both  the  ground  and  the  necessity  are  in  the 
ethical  nature  of  God. 

The  atonement  is  taken,  primarily,  as  a  provision.  It 
consists,  essentially,  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, -—a 
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perfect  conformity  to  the  law,  and  the  endurance  of  its 
penalty.  "  There  is  the  very  same  need,”  says  Edwards, 
“  of  Christ’s  obeying  the  law  in  our  stead  in  order  to  the 
reward,  as  of  his  suflfering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our 
stead  in  order  to  our  escaping  the  penalty.”  Justification  is 
not,  therefore,  simply  an  act  of  sovereignty,  but  the  result  of 
a  judicial  process,  which  combines  the  exercise  of  love  and 
justice,  and  satisfies  perfectly  the  demands  of  both.  The 
Holy  One,  from  a  dictate  of  love  and  justice,  came  and 
stood  in  the  law-place  of  man,  a  servant  and  a  sufferer. 
These  two  elements  of  the  atonement,  substitutionary  obe¬ 
dience  and  suffering,  constitute  vicariousness  —  its  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarity  —  and  furnish  the  ground  of  the  two 
correspondent  parts  of  justification,  acquittal  and  acceptance. 
In  each  the  virtue  of  his  two  natures  was  blended ;  and  in 
each  the  Son  of  God  was  equally  voluntary.  The  obli¬ 
gation  to  obey  the  law”  was  not  such  as  rests  on  all  mere 
men,  but  assumed  and  gratuitous.  Nevertheless,  his  obe¬ 
dience  was  a  real  substitution,  and  his  death  a  real  penalty ; 
not  the  very  same  due  to  the  guilty,  but  a  substitute.  A 
thing  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  for  which  it  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  But  it  should  be  an  equivalent,  and  answer  the 
same  end,  or  a  better  one.  Christ  could  not  suffer  the 
remorse  and  eternal  pain  due  to  the  guilty.  But  he  did 
suffer  what,  as  a  substitute,  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  or  a 
just  God,  as  well,  and  honored  equally  the  divine  law. 
The  Old  theology,  therefore,  speaks  freely  of  Christ,  in  the 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  “  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
law,”  as  “  paying  our  debts.”  But  it  never  implies  that  he 
was  a  sinner,  suffering  demerits,  but  always  that  he  was 
spotless  and  divine,  even  while  “  being  made  a  curse  for  us.” 
“Our  guilt  and  punishment,”  says  Calvin,  “being  as  it  were 
transferred  to  him.”  Edwards  says  :  “  ^e  suffered  as  though 
guilty P  Hopkins  calls  Christ’s  sufferings  “a  complete  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  penalty.”  pr.  Woods  says,  Christ  suffered  the 
penalty  “  virtually,”  that  which  had  “  a  like  value  in  God’s 
moral  government.”  It  was  “  as  though  the  curse  of  the 
law  had  been  endured  literally.” 
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Incidental  to  the  atonement,  in  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ,  are  a  perfect  example  and  provision  for  divine  sym¬ 
pathy.  Possessing  a  veritable  human  soul  in  union  with 
the  divine  soul,  he  laid  his  whole  moral  being  open  to  the 
assaults  of  temptation,  from  circumference  to  centre,  but 
without  one  leaning  towards  assent.  Had  there  been,  at 
any  point  in  his  history,  a  yielding  instead  of  a  resistance, 
a  single  taint  or  stain  of  evil,  hereditary  or  actual,  he  would 
not  have  been  either  a  perfect  model,  or  have  made  atone¬ 
ment.  He  who  needs  salvation  cannot  be  a  saviour. 

As  a  provision^  the  atonement  is  commensurate  with  the 
moral  necessities  of  the  race.  The  recovery  provided  by  the 
Second  Adam  is  generally  believed,  by  the  school,  to  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  ruin  caused  by  the  first.  In  this  respect 
it  makes  a  distinction  between  the  atonement  and  redemp¬ 
tion, —  its  sufficiency  and  its  efficiency.  It  is  sufficient  for 
all.  It  is,  or  may  be,  offered  to  all ;  but  it  will  not  be  made 
effectual  in  all.  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage: 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  ”  (John  iii.  26),  is  explicit  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  atonement.  “  Tametsi  enim  in  mundo  nihil 
reperietur  Dei  favore  dignum,  se  tamen  toti  mundo  propi- 
tium  ostendit  quum  sine  exceptione  omnes  ad  fidem  Christi 
vocat,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ingressus  in  vitam.”  Also 
on  the  text :  “  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28),  he  says:  “  Caeterum 
sub  multorum  noniine,  non  partem  mundi  tantum  designat, 
sed  totum  humanurn  genus.”  The  language  of  President 
Edwards  is  to  the  same  effect,  that  “  Christ,  in  some  sense, 
may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Chris¬ 
tians,  yea,  and  the  whole  world,  by  his  death.”  The  limi¬ 
tation  relates,  not  to  the  atonement  (as  a  provision),  but  to 
its  application.  And  this  is  what  Edwards  means  by 
“  something  particular  in  the  design  of  his  death,  with 
respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  be  actually  saved 
thereby.” 

If  this  is  all  the  Old  school  Presbyterians  intend  by 
limited  atonement,  —  that  one  general  design  was  to  pro- 
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vide  salvation  for  all,  rendering  it  objectively  possible  to  all ; 
and  another,  more  specific,  to  secure  the  actual  salvation  of 
his  people ;  the  difference  between  them  and  the  Old  school 
of  New  England  theologians  is  only  nominal.  With  some 
of  them,  doubtless,  this  is  all  the  difference.  With  others, 
the  atonement  is  commensurate  only  with  its  application. 
It  was  provided  for  the  elect,  and  had  no  relation,  as  a 
provision,  to  any  others.  In  this  view,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fhe  two  systems  is  radical  and  important. 

The  atonement  is  made  available,  in  justification,  by  faith. 
This  faith  is  called  justifying  or  saving,  because  it  is  an 
act  by  which  the  sinner  receives  Christ,  and  relies  on  him 
alone  for  pardon  and  eternal  life.  It  is  so  far  a  condition 
of  salvation,  that  no  one  can  be  saved  without  it.  It  is  a 
positive  Christian  virtue,  but  has  no  quality  that  can  claim 
pardon  and  life  as  a  right  or  recompense.  It  receives 
these  altogether  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  obedience  and 
death. 

This  is  what  our  catechism  calls  “  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone.”  It  is 
not  by  an  infusion  of  righteousness,  but  by  a  remission  of 
fhe  penalty.  It  is  not  a  transfer  of  his  personal  acts  to 
believers  as  theirs,  but  a  reckoning  of  them  to  their  account; 
so  that  they  have  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and 
acceptance  with  God  as  innocent.  Christ’s  perfect  obe¬ 
dience,”  says  Edwards,  “  shall  be  reckoned  to  our  account  ; 
so  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had 
performed  it  ourselves.”  According  to  Calvin,  justification 
denotes  “  the  legal  state  of  one  acquitted  of  crime  by  the 
favor  of  the  judge,  as  though  his  innocence  had  been 
proved.”  There  is  a  covenant  union  between  Christ  and  the 
believer,  and  a  oneness  from  sympathy ;  but  no  oneness  of 
substance  or  personality. 

When  it  is  said  that  justification  is  by  “  faith  alone f 
without  the  deeds  of  ;the  law,  the  idea  is  simply  that 
obedience  to  the  law  is  not  the  ground  of  justification.  It  is 
by  faith  alone,  because  this  is  the  receptive  principle  of  the 
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soul.  It  is  that  by  which  the  atonement  passes  from  a  mere 
historical  fact,  into  the  human  consciousness,  as  a  principle 
of  life  and  peace.  It  receives  Christ,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  as  the  great  High  Priest;  not  a  passive  redemption, 
but  a  living  Redeemer.  Such  a  faith  is  never  alone,  but 
always  holds  Christ,  and  is  accompanied  by  love  and  good 
works.  It  is  “  as  impossible  to  separate  good  works  from 
faith,  as  heat  and  light  from  fire.”  “  It  cannot  be  idle.” 
“  It  must  bring  forth  good  works.”  So  teach  our  old  Pro- 
testant  symbols.  Luther  says :  “  We  must  certainly  hold 
that  where  there  is  no  faith  there  can  be  no  good  works; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  faith  where  there  are  no 
good  works.”  “  The  whole  life  of  a  Christian  man  con- 
sisteth,  inwardly,  in  faith  towards  God  ;  and,  outwardly,  in 
charity  and  good  works  towards  our  neighbor.”  Calvin 
writes :  “  True  faith  and  repentance,  though  they  may  be 
distinguished,  cannot  be  separated.”  Edwards  :  “  True  love 
is  an  ingredient  in  true  and  living  faith,  and  is  what  is  most 
distinguishing  in  it.”  So  manifest  is  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  that  the  old  theology,  excludes  charity  from  a  justifying 
faith. 

In  the  Arminian  system,  the  atonement  holds  the  place 
of  a  “  compensation,”  a  recompense  for  losses  sustained  by 
sin.  Man  is  not  obliged  to  obey  the  law,  or  to  repent  of  sin, 
until  its  provisions  meet  him.  “  If  he  had  not  come,  they 
would  not  have  known  responsible  sin,”  but  would  have 
been  only  “  imputative,”  “  irresponsible  sinners.” 

Here  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  part.  But  not  so 
widely  as  some  imagine.  It  is  indeed  “  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  theology,  and  a  dishonor  to  the  human  intellect,” 
to  teach,  “  that  it  is  divinely  just  to  create  one  being  bad,  or 
a  race  bad,  and  then  damn  them  for  being  bad.”  But  who 
has  endorsed  this  dark  caricature  of  the  divine  government  ? 
Certainly  not  “  the  Old  school,”  which  is  charged  with  it, 
It  ignores  and  abjures  it  as  cordially  as  do  our  Methodist 
brethren.  Its  distinguishing  doctrine  of  creation  is,  that 
God  created  all  things  “good,”  and  man  “very  good;”  that 
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he  never  created  any  being  or  race,  bad,  morally  or  physi¬ 
cally  ;  that  he  condemns  men  only  for  the  evil  which  they 
were  free  in  producing,  and  are  free  in  perpetuating.  God 
simply  does  not  annul  the  constitutional  law  of  continuity 
in  the  race,  that  each  should  bring  forth  “  after  his  kind.” 
When  it  had  fallen,  he  did  not  annihilate  it.  But  this  is  very 
far  from  creating  it  had.  Nor  was  the  alternative,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  the  extinction  of  the  race,  or  provision  for 
its  recovery.  For  what  could  justice  demand  the  atoning 
previsions  as  “  a  compensation  ”  to  man  ?  For  not  being 
annihilated?  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  destroy  his 
last  and  best  work  because  it  had  perverted  itself.  This 
might  have  been  just,  but  it  was  not  implied  in  the  threat¬ 
ened  penalty.  Nor  could  the  atonement  be  due  to  the  race, 
or  to  any  part  of  it,  as  a  compensation  for  their  sin.  Service 
is  the  correlate  of  compensation.  Sin  is  the  moral  opposite 
of  this,  and  its  correlate  is  penalty,  and  not  pay.  The  Old 
theology  admits  sinful  man’s  need  of  gracious  ability  —  an 
atonement,  and  a  disposition  to  accept  it.  This  he  needs  as 
soon  as  he  is  born.  But  it  denies  that  he  is,  for  any  reason 
or  in  any  sense,  entitled  to  it.  It  insists  that  man  could 
not  be  saved  without  both  the  objective  provision  and  the 
subjective  renewal ;  but  it  also  insists  that  neither  of  these 
possesses  the  slightest  ingredient  of  “  compensation,”  or  the 
least  power  to  constitute  free-agency  or  obligation  to 
repentance  and  a  holy  life. 

Perhaps  this  chief  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian  theories  is  occasioned  by  a  different  view  of 
justice.  The  latter  confounds  it  with  benevolence.  The 
former  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  them.  Arminian- 
ism  places  a  gracious  ability  to  the  account  of  justice,  as  a 
debt.  Calvinism  puts  it  entirely  to  the  account  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  as  a  donation,  and  on  a  principle  of  mediatorial  inter¬ 
position,  that  answers  all  the  ends  of  justice  as  well  as  they 
could  have  been  answpred  by  the  exact  penalty,  and  those 
of  love  far  better. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  in  essential  agreement  upon  this  subject 
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with  the  old  theology.  But  his  speculative  habit  led  him  to 
start  some  trains  of  thought,  which  others  have  carried  out 
into  distinct  dogmas.  In  his  sharp  definition,  he  restricts 
the  atonement  to  a  provision  for  pardon^  and  confines  it  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  logical 
consistency,  he  was  obliged  to  limit  justification  to  for¬ 
giveness,  But  he  allows  that  pardon  is  “  only  one  part  of 
justification,”  and  that  it  leaves  men  “  without  any  title  to 
eternal  life  ”  or  capacity  to  enjoy  positive  happiness.  “  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  Christ  should  obey  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  law  for  man,  and  in  his  stead.” 

Another  of  his  speculative  notions  is,  that  those  who  have 
once  sinned,  though  pardoned,  remain  as  criminal  as  ever, 
and  can  never  cease  to  deserve  eternal  destruction.  This 
was  little  else,  we  think,  than  the  astute  metaphysician’s 
emphatic  way  of  saying  that  forgiveness  is  undeserved,  and 
that  it  can  never  be  true  of  one  who  has  sinned,  that  he  has 
not  sinned  and  deserved  punishment.  In  this  it  is  not 
discrepant  with  the  Old  theology. 

Still  another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  full  penalty  of  sin,  if 
it  could  be  endured  by  the  sinner,  would  alter  his  moral 
character,  so  that  he  would  stand  right  in  law,  and  on  the 
principle  of  equation,  have  no  need  of  a  pardon.  These 
speculations  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  held  in  check  by  his  deep 
piety,  and  the  strong  evangelical  character  of  his  general 
teachings.  But  they  led  the  way  to  more  important  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  Old  theology  by  the  New. 

Among  these  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  atonement  satisfied  the  general  justice  of  God, 
but  not  his  particular  or  distributive  justice. 

2d.  It  satisfied  the  honor  of  God  as  lawgiver  and  ruler, 
but  did  not  answer  the  penal  demands  of  the  law  itself 
upon  the  offender. 

3d.  The  active  obedience  of  Christ  was  not  performed  as 
a  substitution,  nor  imputed  to  believers  as  satisfying  the 
claims  of  the  law  upon  them  for  a  perfect  obedience. 

4th.  Nothing  can  be  imputed  but  one’s  own  personal 
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attribute  or  act  All  imputation,  both  of  sin  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  in  any  other  sense,  is  impossible. 

6th.  Christ  did  not  either  obey  the  law  for  believers,  or 
suffer  its  penalty.  The  penalty  for  transgression,  in  respect 
to  the  forgiven,  is  not,  in  any  sense,  executed.  Neither  the 
law  nor  the  lawgiver  can  be  satisfied  with  any  substitute 
or  equivalent  for  obedience  in  the  subject. 

6th.  The  atonement  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  objects 
of  the  law  which  is  violated,  though  it  is  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  right  of  the  lawgiver.  It  does  not  accomplish  these 
objects,  and  nothing  can  do  it.  The  kingdom  and  blessed¬ 
ness  of  God  suffer  a  loss  by  sin,  for  which  there  can  be  no 
adequate  redress  or  remedy.  The  final  objects  of  his 
government,  including  his  own  highest  blessedness,  he  is 
obliged,  hopelessly  and  forever,  to  abandon. 

By  the  Old  theology,  the  work  of  Christ,  as  the  second 
Adam,  is  an  adequate  redress  for  the  evils  introduced  by 
the  first.  The  objects  of  the  lawgiver  will  be  more  fully 
accomplished  through  the  law  and  gospel,  than  any  mere 
process  of  law  would  secure.  The  government  of  God  as  a 
Redeemer,  is  not  a  lapse  from  his  original  and  ultimate  end 
as  a  lawgiver  to  a  restricted  good,  by  a  loss  to  the  kingdom 
and  his  infinite  blessedness ;  not  a  defeat,  but  a  majestic 
advance,  a  more  full,  though  mysterious,  unfoldment  of  his 
eternal,  unbroken  plan,  in  a  far  greater  general  good  than 
any  mere  law  administration  would  have  secured. 

Divine  Sovereignty. 

The  terms  Creator,  Lord,  and  Redeemer  imply  not  only 
government,  but  sovereignty.  God,  as  the  author  of  the 
realm  of  matter  and  of  mind,  is  its  sovereign.  Infinite 
rectitude  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  his  being.  The 
ground  of  ail  moral  distinctions  is  in  the  completeness  of  his 
moral  nature,  which  is  the  standard  of  goodness  and  of  all 
right  government  There  can  be  no  foundation  or  source 
of  these  outside  of  God,  either  above  or  below  him.  His 
will  is  the  exponent  of  these  distinctions,  and  a  perfect  rule 
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of  right  and  duty  to  his  creatures.  The  chief  end  of 
creation  is  the  nnanifested  excellence  and  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  intelligent  universe. 
This  end  was  prompted  by  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the 
sovereign,  planned  by  his  wisdom,  and  achieved  by  his 
power.  These  are  taken  as  the  elements  of  divine  sove¬ 
reignty,  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power.  And  as  these  are 
infinite,  they  exclude  the  possibility  of  mistake  or  failure. 
They  also  bar  out  everything  arbitrary,  in  the  sense  of 
reasonless  or  tyrannical,  and  constitute  the  most  desirable 
moral  ruler. 

The  school  makes  a  distinction  between  God’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  foreknowledge.  The  one  relates  to  principles  and 
the  possibility  of  things,  without  necessary  reference  to 
succession  or  actuality.  The  other  relates  to  facts  or  events, 
and  takes  in  the  element  of  time.  It  is  before  the  event, 
but  after  the  divine  purpose  which  makes  it  certain.  There 
is  also  a  difference  between  foreknowledge  and  decree.  The 
decree  comes,  in  the  order  of  nature,  after  the  knowledge 
which  is  its  preparation,  or  the  material  on  which  it  acts, 
and  precedes  the  foreknowledge  which  is  its  logical  con¬ 
sequence. 

This  relation  of  God’s  knowledge  and  foreknowledge  to 
his  purpose  is  important  to  a  just  conception  of  his  sove¬ 
reignty.  God  could  not  foreknow  an  event  which  was 
dependent  on  his  positive  or  permissive  will  until  he  had 
purposed  to  accomplish  or  permit  it.  He  knew  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  created  universe,  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  he 
decreed  its  existence,  or  before  he  foreknew  that  existence  as 
certain. 

Divine  fore-ordination  respects,  primarily,  God’s  acts,  but 
is  inclusive  of  his  permission  and  disposal  to  his  ends  of 
the  acts  of  his  creatures.  This  is  the  import  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  where  it  says  God  “  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.”  Fore-ordination  in  respect  to  God’s  works 
of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  fixes  them  causa- 
lively^  and  makes  him  the  immediate  author.  In  respect  to 
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man’s  holy  acts,  as  repentance  and  faith,  it  involves  a  medi¬ 
ate  causation,  as  these  follow  freely  from  the  holy  disposition 
implanted  by  God’s  act  of  regeneration.  But,  the  fore¬ 
ordination  of  man’s  evil  acts,  as  Adam’s  first  sin,  or  the 
betrayal  of  Judas,  conveys  no  proper  idea  of  divine  causa¬ 
tion  or  authorship.  The  ordination  here  was  non-preventive 
and  negative,  though  the  purpose  not  to  prevent  was  posi¬ 
tive.  Man  was  the  author  of  his  own  evil  deed.  His 
agency  not  only  excluded,  but  even  perverted,  the  divine 
agency.  God  fore-ordained  man  to  be  holy,  and  created 
him  such ;  but  he  turned  from  that  ordination,  and  made 
himself  sinful.  He  created  the  garden,  and  placed  Adam  in 
it  to  keep  it.  He  set  aside  a  certain  tree,  under  a  prohi¬ 
bition,  to  develop  and  strengthen  his  virtue  by  trial.  He 
endowed  him  with  noble  powers  of  knowledge,  and  aspi¬ 
rations  after  improvement.  These  are  all  God’s  causative 
fore-ordinations.  They  stand  close  to  man’s  sin ;  they  are 
the  very  conditions  without  which  the  sin  could  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  God,  further,  fore-ordained  what  disposal  he  would 
make  of  the  sin.  But  in  causative  agency,  these  fore¬ 
ordinations  of  God  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  sin  of  man, 
and  ethically  opposite.  Sin,  in  every  instance,  is  in  its 
nature  counter  to  all  the  decrees  of  God,  except  his  purpose 
not  to  prevent  it,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  furtherance  of  the 
ultimate  ends  of  his  wise  and  perfect  administration. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  God’s  acts  and  man’s  are  con¬ 
tingent.  They  are  acts  of  choice ;  and  all  man’s  agency  is  a 
dependent  agency.  The  framers  of  our  Confession  employ 
the  term  in  this  sense,  when  they  speak  of  the  “  liberty,  or 
contingency  of  secondary  causes,”  as  not  being  taken  awmy, 
but  rather  established,  by  God’s  “  ordaining  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.”  But  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Old  school,  that 
no  event  under  the  government  of  God,  free  or  unfree,  is 
contingent  as  being  uncertain  or  unordained.  All  conceiv¬ 
able  events  are  divisible  into  three  classes :  the  impossible, 
the  possible,  and  the  certain.  The  first  cannot  be  regarded 
as  contingent,  for  they  will  not  occur.  The  third  class  is 
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excluded  from  contingency,  for  they  either  have  taken  place, 
or  certainly  will.  The  other  class,  the  possible  events,  is 
made  up  of  those  which  may  and  will  take  place,  and  of 
those  which  might,  but  will  ml.  The  former  are  not  contin¬ 
gent,  because  they  certainly  loill  happen.  The  latter  are 
not,  for  it  is  equally  certain  they  will  not  happen.  Thus 
contingency,  in  the  sense  of  uncertainty,  according  to  the 
Old  doctrine,  is  excluded.  All  things  are  certain,  either 
to  be,  or  not  to  be.  There  is  nothing  between.  They 
cannot  be  both  certain  and  uncertain,  for  this  is  a  contra¬ 
diction. 

Further,  God’s  foreknowledge  extends  to  everything  that 
is  to  occur.  But  foreknowledge  implies  antecedent  cer¬ 
tainty  as  its  ground.  God  cannot  foreknow  an  event  as 
doubtful^  for  this  would  necessitate  ignorance  and  doubt  in 
him.  And  when  it  should  be  decided,  he  would  pass  from 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  to  an  increase  of  knowledge.  But 
God  cannot  be  in  doubt  respecting  anything,  —  no  more  in 
respect  to  free  acts  than  physical  operations.  This  is  one 
point  of  difference  between  the  Old  theology  and  Armini- 
anism.  The  latter  affirms  contingency  respecting  the  acts 
of  free  agents,  and  the  former  denies  it. 

Another  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  ground  of 
moral  certainty.  Arminianism  places  this  in  foreknowledge. 
God’s  foreknowledge  precedes  his  predeterminations,  as  all 
“  cause  must  precede  its  effect.”  “  God,  as  foreknowing, 
roust  be  viewed  as  preceding  God  as  predetermining.” 

The  Old  order  is  just  the  reverse:  God,  as  predetermining, 
precedes  God  as  foreknowing,  and  for  the  same  reason,  i.  e. 
that  the  cause  precedes  the  effect.  God  did  not  first  fore¬ 
know  that  he  should  create  man,  and  then,  as  the  effect 
of  this  foreknowledge,  determine  that  he  would  do  it.  He 
decided  to  do  it,  and  then  foreknew  it  as  certain  to  be  done. 
So  of  all  things  that  depend  on  his  positive  or  permissive  will. 
This  seems. a  fixed  law  of  the  human,  perhaps  we  may  say 
also  of  the  divine,  mind.  Every  skilful  architect  first  decides 
what  he  wishes  to  do,  and  then  does  it.  God  is  the  only 
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perfect  architect.  In  the  order  of  nature,  he  was  first 
acquainted  with  all  possibilities  and  materials,  with  all 
means  and  ends.  Then  he  predetermined  what  it  was  best 
to  do,  and,  in  due  time,  did  it. 

The  standing  objection  to  this  view  of  divine  sovereignty 
is,  that  it  destroys  free-agency.  To  this  the  system  has  its 
answers ; 

1st.  Fore-ordination,  in  respect  to  man’s  holy  acts,  is 
causation  only  in  that  mediate  sense  which  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  his  freedom.  And  in  respect  to  his  evil  acts,  it  is 
not  causation,  but  simple  permission  and  disposal. 

2d.  Fore-ordination  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  free- 
agency  of  man.  The  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  which  God 
jiad  predetermined  to  permit,  was  as  absolutely  free  as  were 
any  of  his  antecedent  acts  of  holiness,  in  which  God  was 
equally  predetermined  to  preserve  him  for  a  time.  He  had 
all  the  power  for  a  different  choice  that  he  had  while  he  did 
choose  differently,  except  a  disposition. 

3d.  The  freedom  of  moral  agents  is  one  of  the  things 
most  especially  fixed  by  God’s  predetermination.  Surely 
that  which  secures  moral  freedom  cannot  destroy  it. 

5th.  The  certainty  which  foreknowledge  implies  is  open 
to  this  objection  as  really  as  is  fore-ordination.  It  limits 
moral  agents  to  “  some  one  way,  and  no  other,  in  which  all 
free  volitions  will  be  put  forth,”  that  is,  it  makes  them 
certain.  Fore-ordination  does  no  more.  “  Foreknowledge 
does  not  cause  the  free  act  to  be  unfree,”  nor  “prove”  it 
to  be  so.  Neither  does  fore-ordination.  So  far  as  there  is 
causation  at  all,  it  only  makes  man’s  free  acts  more  free,  by 
bringing  them  under  the  “  perfect  law  of  liberty.”  There 
is  a  kind  of  necessity,  a  moral  must  be^  in  what  God  fore¬ 
knows  will  take  place,  as  also  in  his  fore-ordination ;  but 
no  infringement  of  freedom  in  either.  For,  if  it  is  not 
perfectly  certain  to  be,  his  foreknowledge  would  not  be 
“  sure  of  verification,”  and  he  might  be  “  deceived.” 
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Theodicy. 

A  moral  system  may  be  defined  as  the  government  of  a 
moral  being  over  moral  beings.  Among  the  theodicic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Old  theology,  the  following,  we  believe,  are 
generally  accepted  ; 

1st.  All  possible  systems  were  open  to  the  divine  mind, 
and  optional  to  him,  —  those  in  which  holiness  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  universal;  those  in  which  sin  and  misery  are 
universal ;  and  those  in  which  they  mingle.  Of  these,  God 
chose  the  last. 

2d.  This  choice  was  prompted  by  infinite  love,  which 
would  be  satisfied  with  no  other  system  than  the  best.  It 
was  planned  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  executed  by  absolute,^ 
creative,  and  governmental  power. 

3(1.  Sin,  which  comes  by  man’s  free  act,  and  against 
God’s  prohibitory  law,  yet  exists  by  his  voluntary  non¬ 
prevention. 

4th.  This  permission  of  moral  evil,  combining  the  joint 
action  of  love  and  wisdom,  was  chosen  rather  than  the 
prevention  of  it,  as  resulting  in  a  higher  good  to  the 
universe,  and  hence  in  greater  glory  to  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

5th.  Sin  is  no  less  sinful  on  account  of  its  being  made  the 
occasion  of  a  greater  good.  It  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  its  en¬ 
tire  nature  and  all  its  tendencies.  It  is  not  chosen  as,  in  itself, 
“  better  than  holiness  in  its  place,”  for  it  is  nowhere  better, 
but  always  bad  per  se.  Hence  God’«  treatment  of  it  by 
prohibition  and  penalty  is  a  stigma  according  to  its  nature, 
and  a  means  of  securing  the  good  of  its  permission.  Par¬ 
don  by  a  vicarious  atonement,  making  the  stigma  still  more 
emphatic,  is  another  means  to  the  same  end.  The  over¬ 
ruling  of  sin,  against  its  nature,  as  an  occasion  of  good,  no 
more  alters  that  nature  than  its  permission  sanctions  it.  It 
is  not,  properly,  a  means  of  good,  although  God’s  permission 
and  overruling  of  it  are  good. 

Some  of  the  Hopkinsians,  putting  the  occasion  for  the 
means,  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  “  necessary  means  of  the 
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greatest  good.”  Dr.  Stephen  AVest  presents  it  in  this  light 
So  do  Drs.  Emmons  and  Hopkins.  The  language  of  the 
last  of  these  acute  divines,  is  very  strong  :  “  No  evil  has 
taken  place  in  the  universe,”  he  says,  “  nor  ever  will,  which 
is  not  the  occasion  of  an  overbalancing  good,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  more  good  than  if  there  had  been  no  evil ; 
and  in  this  sense  all  evil  is  turned  into  good,  that  is,  it  is  on 
the  whole,  all  things  considered,  not  evil  but  good.”  Drs. 
Burton  and  Strong  adopted  a  similar  phraseology.  But  it 
was  only  a  hyper-Calvinistic  way  of  stating  the  simple 
truth,  that  sin  is  the  occasion  of,  or  is  over-ruled  for,  more 
good  than  would  have  followed  its  prevention.  Edwards 
and  Bellamy  did  not  employ  the  language.  Nor  did  Dr. 
Woods  or  Dr.  Tyler,  though  they  held  fast  to  the  Old 
doctrine,  that  God’s  permission  was  good,  and  that  sin  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  would  have 
followed  its  absence.  We  believe  the  phraseology  is  not 
now  approved  by  any  who  may  be  classed  as  Hopkinsians, 
although  the  doctrine  is  held  by  the  New  Calvinists  and. the 
Old. 

6th.  God  is  possessed  of  adequate  power  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  sin,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  The  idea  of  permission 
implies  the  power  of  prevention.  It  would  be  preposterous 
to  speak  of  God’s  permitting  what  he  was  not  able  to 
preverit.  And  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  peculiar  to  speak 
of  God’s  permitting  sin  in  a  moral  system,  if  he  had  no 
other  way  of  preventing  it,  than  by  preventing  the  moral  sys- 
tern;  as  the  watch-maker  can  prevent  friction  in  the  wear  of 
a  watch  only  by  not  making  the  watch.  We  concede,  also, 
that  if  sin  were,  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  “  a  necessary 
means  of  good,”  there  would  be  an  equal  impropriety  in 
saying  that  God  permitted  it.  It  would,  in  that  case,  hold 
its  place  in  the  system  by  appointment,  and  not  by  mere 
sufferance  and  subjugation. 

7lh.  The  ultimate  end  of  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  is  the 
manifestation  of  his  infinite  excellence  and  glory  in  the 
production  of  the  highest  good  of  the  moral  universe.  By 
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the  mingling  of  good  and  evil  in  the  system  chosen  by  God, 
this  end  is  more  perfectly  secured  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  It  brings  out  the  gospel,  as  well  as  law,  side  of  the 
divine  nature,  —  a  more  complete  development,  so  to  speak, 
of  God  and  man.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there  could  have 
been  no  Saviour.  If  there  had  been  no  misery,  there  would 
have  been  no  mercy;  no  experience  of  evil,  no  capability 
of  that  ineffable  participation  with  the  God-man  in  good, 
which  flows  from  his  incarnate  love,  and  in  which  the 
redeemed  are  eternally  confirmed.  To  bring  good  out  of 
good,  is  only  the  law  that  “  like  produces  like.”  But  to 
make  evil  produce  good  —  so  to  treat  all  the  sin  in  the 
world,  through  the  incarnation  of  God,  by  mingled  law  and 
gospel,  love  and  justice,  that  the  result  shall  be  a  vastly 
greater  sum  total  of  good  than  if  sin  had  not  entered  it —  is 
an  achievement  possible  only  to  infinite  administrative  skill. 
It  is  equally  honorable  to  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power 
of  God,  and  brings  them  all  into  exercise  and  the  fullest 
exhibition. 

Thus  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  is  not  a  drawn 
battle,  in  which  the  combatants  gain  only  partial  victories 
and  sustain  about  equal  losses.  Christ  is  more  than  a 
match  for  Satan.  The  seed  of  the  woman  will  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head.  God  is  perfect  master  of  the  field,  and  of  all 
the  forces,  and  is  directing  the  evil  and  the  good,  more 
and  more,  to  the  highest  weal  of  the  universe. 

With  these  leading  theodicic  principles  of  the  Old  school, 
in  New  England  theology,  the  Presbyterian,  Hopkinsian, 
and  Methodist  teaching  is  in  substantial  agreement.  The 
theodicy  of  the  New  school  departs  from  them,  somewhat 
essentially,  in  the  following  particulars: 

1st.  The  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  God  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  is  happiness,  and  the  means  to  it  is 
holiness. 

2d.  This  chief  end  of  moral  government,  by  the  best 
means,  is  not  secured  in  the  present  system. 

3d.  The  .system  which  would  have  produced  the  most 
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perfect  results,  —  a  system  without  moral  evil,  —  was  not 
optional  with  God.  It  is  conceivable,  and  cannot  be 
assumed  as  an  “impossibility.”  Yet  it  was  impossible 
to  God. 

4th.  Every  system  possible  to  God  was  conditioned  on 
the  necessity  of  sin.  The  evils  that  are  in  the  world  “  arise 
from  the  nature  of  a  moral  universe  itself.”  A  moral  system 
“necessarily,  in  the  nature  of  things,  involves  moral  evil.” 
“  In  respect  to  divine  prevention,  it  is  incidental  to  a  moral 
system,”  which  is  “  not  only  better  than  no  system,  but  the 
best  possible  to  God.” 

5th.  Hence,  in  deciding  on  a  plan  of  government,  the 
alternative  was,  a  system  with  sin,  or  no  moral  universe.  In 
reducing  an  unavoidable  evil  to  the  least  possible  limits, 
God  shows  that  “  he  prefers,  not  the  existence  of  sin  to  its 
non-existence,  but  simply  its  existence  to  the  non-existence 
of  a  moral  kingdom”;  he  shows  “a  purpose  to  permit  its 
existence  rather  than  to  have  no  moral  kingdom.”  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  God  does  not  prevent  all  sin 
under  a  moral  government,  “  except  that  he  cannot  without 
destroying  moral  agency.” 

6th.  The  impossibility  to  God  of  securing  the  best  end 
of  moral  government  by  the  best  means,  is  absolute.  God 
“introduced  redemption  into  a  universe  from  which  sin 
could  not  by  any  providence  be  excluded.”  It  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  to  have  a  watch  without  friction  in  the  wheels,  or  a 
clock  without  expansibility  in  the  rod.  The  impossibility 
is  as  absolute  as  “to  make  a  part  equal  to  the  whole”;  as 
“that  two  and  two  should  be  five”  or  “the  diameter  of  a 
circle  be  equal  to  its  circumference.” 

7th.  God  cannot  prevent  any  more  sin  than  he  does 
prevent,  nor  secure  any  more  holiness  than  he  does  secure. 
“  Whatever  a  benevolent  God  does  in  any  given  instance, 
must  be,  not  only  better  than  to  do  nothing,  but  the  best 
thing  which  he  can  do  in  that  instance,”  —  “all  the  good 
possible  to  him.” 

The  root  of  these  differences  between  the  Old  theology 
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and  the  New,  lies  in  the  essentially  different  view  of  the 
nature  of  a  moral  system.  By  the  philosophy  of  the  New, 
sin  is  essential  to  free-agency,  —  to  the  nature  of  a  moral 
system.  By  the  Old,  it  is  only  the  possibility  of  sin  that  is 
thus  necessary.  Hence  the  alternative  is  not  with  the  Old, 
as  with  the  New  —  sin,  or  no  moral  universe;  but  the  capo- 
biliiy  of  sin,  or  no  moral  universe.  The  possibility,  however, 
neither  necessitates,  nor  makes  certain,  its  actual  existence. 
Beings  who  can  sin  if  they  will,  are  equally  able  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  sin ;  and  they  may  so  refuse,  and  remain  holy,  in 
defiance  of  all  possible  influences  to  prevent. 

The  theory  of  a  divine  inability  to  prevent  sin,  was  at 
first  presented  in  the  New  school  as  “a  possible  alternative,” 
an  “  hypothesis,”  which  might  solve  the  problem  of  evil  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  Old  one  did.  But  it  soon  fell  into 
the  dogmatics  of  the  school,  and  was  categorically  affirmed; 
the  old  being  denied  as  incapable  of  proof,  —  as  false,  dis¬ 
honorable  to  God,  and  tending  to  infidelity.  It  was  held  as 
the  only  rational  ground  for  the  exercise  of  humiliation  and 
repentance  in  man,  and  for  defending  the  sincerity  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God.  “  Either  he  can  prevent  sin  in  the  case, 
or  he  cannot.  If  he  cannot,  then  he  may  be  sincere  in  the 
prohibition  of  it  in  his  law.  But  if  he  can,  and  does  not, 
he  cannot  be  sincere  in  its  prohibition  in  any  case  in  which 
sin  takes  place.  Disobedience  in  the  subject  is  decisive  of 
insincerity  in  the  lawgiver.” 

This  is  explicit,  and,  with  unmistakable  clearness,  defines 
the  difference  between  the  schools.  It  shows  that  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  divergence  has  become  a  radical  antagonism.  On 
the  Old  doctrine,  by  this  theory,  God  is  neither  benevolent, 
nor  sincere  in  prohibiting  any  sins  which  he  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  ;  that  is,  in  prohibiting  any  sin  which  exists.  And  he  is 
malevolent  for  punishing  it.  According  to  the  New,  God 
does  the  best  he  can  in  every  instance,  and  therefore  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  benevolent.  But  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  he 
would.  His  governmental  power  falls  short  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence,  by  the  sum-total  of  the  sin  and  suffering  which  are 
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in  the  world,  but  which  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
him  to  prevent,  if  he  created  moral  beings,  and  which  he 
cannot  even  attempt  to  diminish  without  danger  of  in¬ 
creasing  it. 

The  New  theology  claims  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  Old,  and  the  Old  to  find  its  substantive  doctrines  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  cannot  be  improved.  It 
counts  no  human  creeds  or  compendiums  perfect,  and  uses 
them  only  as  helps.  Welcoming  all  forms  of  expression 
that  convey  essential  gospel  truth,  and  finding  the  funda¬ 
mental  Christian  doctrine  in  all  the  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions,  it  holds  fast  to  the  catholic  counsel  of  the  elders  at 
Saybrook  :  “  to  account  nothing  ancient  that  will  not  stand 
by  this  rule  —  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  —  and 
nothing  new  that  will.’* 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHES. 

BY  KEY.  DANIEL  P.  NOTES,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  are  few  sentences  which  furnish  a  more  fruitful 
theme  of  meditation  than  that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  on  Mars  Hill :  “in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being”;  “We  are  His  offspring.”  But  more  wonderful 
are  those  words  of  our  Lord :  “  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.”  “  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us.” 

What,  to  the  ancients,  was  an  uncertain  theory,  to  us  is  a 
reality :  “  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God.”  Despite  the 
broken  ties,  there  is  yet  a  family  of  God  on  earth,  made  up 
of  those  within  whom  he  dwells,  and  who  have  begun  to  be 
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holy,  in  the  obedience  of  love.  Here  shall  the  race  attain, 
at  last,  its  fore-ordained  but  forfeited  unity ;  the  prayer  of 
Christ  and  the  doubts  of  the  ancients  shall  be  answered; 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  one.  In  the  love  of  God  shall 
souls  rise  to  their  true  life,  and  enter  into  oneness  with  the 
Father  and  with  each  other. 

The  history  of  language  furnishes  no  instance  of  the 
apotheosis  of  a  word  more  remarkable  than  that  which  the 
word  “love”  has  experienced  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Immanuel, 
we  may  reverently  say,  God  makes  bare  his  heart  before 
man,  and  shows  to  him  the  motion  of  his  own  holiness. 
And  this,  for  want  of  a  nobler  or  more  kindred  element  in 
human  speech,  receives  the  name  of  love  —  a  word  long 
familiar  and  dear,  but  now  exalted  and  transfigured  with  a 
divine  brightness.  There  is  nought  else  that  we  can 
conceive  as  within  finite  reach,  so  excellent  as  this  holy, 
voluntary  impulse  and  delight ;  and,  in  its  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  what  we  necessarily  think  of  as  constituting  God’s 
own  essential  glory.  If  asked  to  describe  what  we  mean 
by  this  love,  we  may  say :  It  is  an  energy  within  us,  in 
which  our  souls  freely  go  forth  in  blissful  adoration  and 
desire  toward  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  Jehovah,  or  the 
likeness  of  the  same  in  his  offspring;  in  which  we  give 
ourselves  up,  with  a  peculiar,  deep,  sure  joy,  to  God,  or, 
with  accordant  delight,  to  that  which  is  God-like  in  man. 
The  love  is,  fundamentally  and  supremely,  a  delight  in  this 
good,  a  yearning  after  it  and  a  free  consecration  to  it.  It 
involves  an  endless  aspiration  (for  others  as  for  ourselves) 
and  a  ceaseless  prayer,  a  perpetual  adoration  of  the  All-holy, 
and  a  perpetual  benediction  and  beneficence  upon  his  intel¬ 
ligent  creatures.  There  is  no  end  to  the  power  of  this  love; 
for  it  can  never  be  satiated,  though  ever  satisfied,  but  is  ever 
striving,  while  yet  ever  at  peace.  So,  it  binds  forever; 
uniting  man  with  God  and  men  with  one  another  in  a 
union  which  is  ever  attaining,  yet  has  never  fulfilled  its  end. 
It  is  the  eternal  tie. 

It  is  also  the  perfect  law.  The  law  of  love  —  set  forth  in 
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scripture,  and  illustrated  in  the  life  and  in  the  death  of 
Immanuel;  it  is  the  one  all-comprehending  law  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ;  being  the  law  of  God’s  own  soul,  and  of  all 
who  bear  his  image,  and  summing  up  within  itself  all  forms 
of  moral  excellence  :  justice,  no  less  than  mercy;  fortitude, 
magnanimity,  and  brotherly  kindness ;  the  innocency,  the 
sanctity,  the  dignity,  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  is  the  law 
enfolding  all  moral  laws ;  the  form  and  expression  of  the 
very  life  of  the  soul;  so  that  he  who  is  without  this  love  is 
empty  of  holiness  —  dead  in  sin  ;  while  he  who  should  love 
God  perfectly  would  lack  no  virtue. 

It  is  in  love,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  that  man  re¬ 
turns  to  his  true  life,  in  oneness  with  God  and  with  his 
kind.  “  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.”  “  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us.” 
“  Love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,” 
and  is  a  member  of  his  family,  the  church.  The  church 
consists  of  those  whom  God  has  thus  reunited  to  himself  in 
love. 

The  condition  of  admission  to  the  church,  therefore,  is  this 
love:  when  the  love  begins,  the  membership  begins.  For 
faith  without  love  is  dead.  But  since  it  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  hath  redeemed  us  from  our  sins  ;  and  since  it  is 
in  believing  in  Christ  that  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts,  —  as  many  as  are,  with  open  face,  beholding, 
being  changed  into  the  same  image;  and  since  it  is  in  union 
with  Christ  that  men  become  at  one  with  God  and  each 
other,  therefore  is  this  church  the  church  of  Christ ;  all  who 
are  members  of  God’s  family  form  one  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head  ;  and  the  love  which  admits  to  this 
family  is  not  to  be  distinguished  (for  those  who  hear  the 
gospel)  from  the  “  believing”  which  unites  to  Christ. 

The  church  is  “  visible  ”  on  earth.  In  all  ages,  men  have 
seen,  have  heard,  and  have  felt  it.  Its  life,  its  counsels,  its 
holy  song  and  its  word  of  power  have  ever  witnessed  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  of  judgment,  and  of  redemption. 

But  though  seen,  it  has  not  been  wholly  seen.  Men 
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have  never  known  it  perfectly,  as  God  knows  it.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  this  king¬ 
dom  with  accuracy,  and  to  say  “here,  but  not  beyond.” 
It  has  been  a  presence  and  a  power,  but  of  more  or  less 
shadowy  outline,  changing  in  form  and  in  place  —  seen, 
known,  but  not  wholly  known. 

There  has  been,  however,  and  there  still  is,  a  certain 
definite  and  determinable  number  of  men  —  determinable 
through  their  regular  admission  by  baptism,*  and  their  for¬ 
mal  organization  —  in  which  the  church  is  visibly  present  on 
earth.  This  body,  though  in  appearance,  and  even  in  reality, 
containing  some  who  are  not  members  of  God’s  real  house¬ 
hold  and  not  containing  others  who  are,  has  been,  for 
convenience,  called  the  visible  church ;  and  for  many  pur¬ 
poses —  always  bearing  in  mind  the  imperfect  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  true  —  the  distinction  thus  made  is 
important,  indeed  we  may  say  indispensable.  Many  topics 
related  to  the  church  organic  compel  us  to  speak  of  it.  It 
must  have  a  name. 

As  the  church  universal  is  composed  of  all  those  who  are 
united  to  God  in  love,  so  the  visible  church,  in  a  certain 
general  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  all  who 
visibly  love  God,  and  embraces  every  human  soul  who 
gives  good  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  The  organic  church 
is  obliged  to  determine  for  itself  what  evidences  can  safely 
be  taken  as  valid. 

Properly,  piety  is  evidenced  by  its  fruits  —  in  those  views 
of  divine  and  of  human  character,  those  sentiments,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  habits,  which  are  involved  in  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  the  soul.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

There  are,  for  example,  certain  views  of  God  which  can¬ 
not  be  wanting  where  love  of  God  is  present.  There  are 
estimates  of  human  character  and  condition  that  are  in 

'  Baptism  admits  to  the  visible  church,  but  not  necessarily  to  a  particular  local 
organization,  as  in  the  case  narrated  in  the  eighth  of  Acts.  The  visible  church 
and  the  organic  church  are  not,  therefore,  absolutely  conterminous.  Yet  they 
are  so  nearly  so,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  terms  are  interchangeable. 
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harmony  with  these  views,  and  a  love  of  man  that  agrees 
with  this  love  of  the  Father,  and  is  essentially  one  with  it. 
There  are  certain  feelings  and  certain  purposes  involved  in 
the  views  and  estimates  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  certain 
acts  and  habits,  and  a  mode  and  tone  of  life,  with  which 
these  all  accord.  Now,  although  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  human  faculties  to  penetrate  with  certainty  all  secrets 
of  the  soul,  and  know,  beyond  possibility  of  error,  its 
character  and  state,  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  probable 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  and  men  are,  every  day, 
affording  reasonable  grounds  for  opinions  concerning  them. 
Who  has  not  rejoiced  in  beholding  manifestations  of  faith 
and  love,  which  were  as  convincing  as  they  were  delightful? 

Some  kind  of  inquiry,  therefore,  into  personal  views, 
experiences,  and  character  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
recognition  as  a  member  of  the  church  universal,  through  a 
formal  admission,  in  full,  into  the  organized  visible  church, 
—  into  what  may  be  called  the  church  organic.  Any 
denomination  of  Christians  (that  is,  any  body  of  believers 
organized  in  church  relations,  under  a  distinctive  name) 
which  has  nothing  in  its  mode  of  admitting  or  of  treating 
members  equivalent  to  such  an  examination,  is  irregular ; 
and  any  local  society,  calling  itself  a  church,  which  should 
essentially  omit  this  needful  inquiry,  would,  at  the  very 
least,  be  a  defective  organization. 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  this  investigation  should  be 
conducted,  though  a  matter  of  great  importance,  is  yet  of 
but  .secondary  consequence,  and  necessarily  varies  somewhat 
with  circumstances.  In  certain  conceivable  cases,  the  bare 
fact  that  a  person  has  requested  the  seal  of  baptism,  would 
afford  reasonable  ground  for  believing  him  a  Christian  ; 
though  even  in  these  cases,  such  inquiry  as  should  bring  to 
view  the  apprehensions  of  truth  and  the  tone  of  feeling 
under  which  the  request  was  made  would  add  to  the 
clearness  and  satisfactoriness  of  this  conclusion.  "When, 
again,  persons  have  grown  up  from  infancy  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Christian  community,  such  a  tender  and  watchful 
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inspection  may  have  been  exercised  over  their  spiritual  state 
and  growth  as  to  diminish  the  importance  of  further 
scrutiny,  if  not  to  render  it  unnecessary.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  of  an  opposite  character,  a  formal  and  search¬ 
ing  examination  would  be  imperatively  demanded.  In 
what  way  soever  the  facts  may  be  discovered,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  that  reasonable  g^rounds  exist  for  a  charitable  belief 
that  the  persons  seeking  admission  are  true  Christians. 

The  genuineness  of  the  organic  church  cannot  otherwise 
be  maintained.  For,  obviously,  unless  it  be  composed  of 
Christians,  that  is,  of  those  who  are  members  of  that  only 
true  church  which  is  Christ’s  spiritual  family,  then  this 
family  is  not  present  in  it,  and  the  church  is  not  visible  in 
it ;  but,  instead,  it  might  even  come  to  be  an  organic 
visible  ”  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  itself. 
Ill  order  to  be  able  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the 
visible  family  of  God,  it  must  be  substantially  made  up  of 
his  children  ;  and  however  burdened  and  stained  with 
imperfection,  must  yet  be  so  joined  to  God  and  so  filled 
with  God,  as  to  reflect  his  likeness  in  holiness.  Any  society 
claiming  to  be  a  visible,  organic  church,  must  be  made  up 
of  church-material,  must  be  holy,  or  its  claim  is,  prima 
facie^  unsound. 

Moreover,  were  we  to  organize  churches  of  persons  afford¬ 
ing  no  reasonable  grounds  for  a  hope  and  belief  in  their 
genuine  discipleship,  we  should  do  a  wrong  to  Christ,  who 
does  not  ask  us  to  call  by  his  name  them  that  are  not  his ; 
and  a  wrong  and  injury  to  the  souls  of  these  persons  them¬ 
selves,  who  are  thus  made  to  wear  unworthily  a  name  and 
seeming  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  who  may  be 
cheated  into  the  belief  that  they  are  the  Lord’s,  while  yet  in 
voluntary  and  obstinate  bondage  unto  sin ;  and  an  injury 
and  a  wrong  to  the  church,  building  its  walls  of  unseemly 
and  treacherous  material,  —  the  stones  of  this  palace  are 
of  adamant  ;  and,  finally,  an  injury  to  the  world,  dying  for 
lack  of  the  truth,  and  needing  true,  not  false,  examples. 
The  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
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instructions,  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  all  ratify  this  view ;  while  the  history  of 
later  times  is  full  of  loudest  testimonies  to  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  a  corruption  of  the  church  material,  and  the 
folly  of  building  the  walls  of  Zion  of  crumbling  stones  and 
untempered  mortar. 

We  must  think  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  of  particular 
churches,  as  rightly  composed  of  persons  in  whom  dwells  a 
true  love  of  God  and  a  godly  love  of  man,  in  which  their 
souls  begin  to  partake  of  the  Divine  likeness  in  a  genuine 
holiness. 

But  a  society  may  be  composed  of  such  persons,  and  yet 
be  an  association  for  temporal,  secular  ends,  and  no  church. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  a  church,  it  must  not  only  be 
made  up  of  the  church  material,  but  must  have  the  church 
end. 

What,  then,  is  the  end  for  which  God’s  family  on  earth 
exists?  In  general  terms,  we  may  answer:  The  church 
exists,  that  it  may  perfect  itself  as  the  body  of  Christ  on 
earth  and,  in  union  with  him  as  its  head,  continue  his  work ; 
or,  more  particularly,  that  its  members  may,  in  public  and  in 
private,  pay  homage  unto  God ;  that  they  may  learn  God, 
through  a  united  study  and  practice  of  his  truth  and  his 
will ;  may  cherish  and  enlarge  their  love  of  God,  in  associ¬ 
ated  worship,  labor,  and  self-sacrifice  ;  may  be  happy  in  this 
blissful  communion;  and  may  give  to  others  what  they  thus 
receive  and  gain  —  becoming  God’s  instrument  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  from  its  iniquities. 

But  a  society  of  good  men  may  exist  for  the  promotion 
of  this  end,  and  yet  not  be  a  church,  but  only,  for  example, 
an  association  of  Christian  teachers  or  missionaries.  The 
church  is  not  a  mere  voluntary  society,  born  of  the  will  of 
man,  and  for  a  temporary  or  fragmentary  end;  it  is  a 
divine  society,  ordained  of  God,  for  immortal  wants.  It  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  and»  exists  only  as  it  is  instinct  with  his 
Spirit- and  perpetuating  his  memory  and  work,  in  the  ways 
which  he  has  appointed.  Accordingly,  it  is  as  truly  the 
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necessity  as  it  is  the  joy  of  the  church,  to  observe  the  sa¬ 
craments^  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper ;  and  no  society, 
however  useful,  can  make  a  valid  claim  to  be  considered  a 
church  unless  it  honors  these  essential  rites.  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  only  have  the  church-material  and 
the  church-end,  but  also  the  church-worfe ;  which  con¬ 
nects  a  holy  witnessing,  teaching,  worship,  and  labor  with 
the  appointed,  solemn  recognitions  of  the  divine  covenant 
and  sacrifice.  Any  form  of  organization  which  secures 
this  end,  by  a  use  of  this  material,  in  accordance  with  this 
mode,  must  be  considered  as  essentially  fulfilling  the  idea 
of  a  church ;  but,  obviously,  only  that  form  which  is  the 
one  most  perfect  expression  and  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  —  being,  in  fine,  the  stated  and  necessary  method  in 
which  the  law  of  love  acts  itself  out,  for  its  own  end,  in 
a  society,  constituting  a  polity  —  this  form  is  the  only 
one  which  can  claim  pre-eminence  over  all  others,  as  the 
divinely  sanctioned  polity  of  the  church.  Even  this  is  only 
the  best,  and  not  the  sole,  form  under  which  churches  may 
exist. 

Wherefore  we  may  say,  that  an  organized  body  of  men 
may  properly  call  themselves  a  church,  and  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  orderly  branch  of  the  general  organic  church, 
when,  and  only  when,  the  condition,  bond,  and  law  of 
their  organization  is  that  love  which  is  holiness ;  when  the 
end  of  their  organization  is  the  promotion  of  their  own  and 
of  universal  holiness;  and  when  the  mode  in  which  this 
end  is  sought  includes  a  holy  life,  doctrine,  and  worship,  and 
the  communion  with  Christ  in  the  sacraments  —  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  holiness  being  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  docile  and  prayerful  believers.  Or,  in  other  words: 

An  organized  body  of  men  is  a  Christian  church,  when 
the  terms  of  admission  are  such  as,  in  effect,  to  secure 
penitence  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the 
members;  when  the  object  of  the  organization  is  the  glory 
of  God,  in  a  pure  worship  and  a  true  penitence,  love,  and 
service  among  its  own  members  and  among  all  men ;  when 
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this  object  is  pursued  by  holding  up  a  Christian  example 
and  testimony,  by  the  preaching  of  God’s  word,  by  public 
adorations,  and  the  communion  in  the  sacraments;  and 
when  the  form  of  the  organization  provides,  in  reasonable 
measure,  for  the  attainment  of  the  object,  in  the  modes 
specified.  Where  these  things  are,  there  is  a  visible  organic 
church. 

The  object  of  the  church,  as  already  explained,  is  three¬ 
fold  :  to  render  homage  to  God,  to  perfect  its  members  in  a 
Christ-like  character,  and  to  Christianize  mankind. 

To  the  family  of  God  belongs  that  sweetest  duty  and 
privilege  of  adoring  his  absolute  and  eternal  majesty,  of 
pouring  forth,  in  presence  of  the  universe,  expressions  of  the 
unutterable  reverence  and  love,  in  which  holy  souls  strive  in 
vain  to  utter  forth  God.  In  prayers  and  songs  and  all 
service,  in  every  act  that  can  be  made  to  express  a  sense  of 
divine  pureness  and  love  and  might  and  wisdom,  in  all 
readiness  of  obedience  and  gladsome  trust  and  patient 
endurance,  in  all  toil  and  suffering  in  which  the  heart  of 
man  can  speak  when  language  fails,  in  whatsoever  contains 
the  essence  of  worship,  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  church 
to  pay  homage  unto  her  king.  Long  as  creatures  continue 
to  adore  that  absolute  perfection  of  spiritual  being  which  for 
creatures  must  ever  remain  unattainable  ;  long  as  a  yearn¬ 
ing  and  reaching  forth  toward  the  knowledge,  the  love  and 
the  life  of  God  shall  live  in  created  souls,  until  aspiration 
ceases,  until  finite  no  longer  falls  short  of  the  Infinite,  must 
worship  continue  —  the  employment,  alike,  of  the  church  on 
earth  and  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven.  That  “charity 
which  never  faileth,”  is  itself  a  perpetual  incense  going  up 
sublimely  from  all  realms  of  sanctified  being,  forever  and 
forever,  unto  God. 

The  church  enjoys  a  second  privilege,  in  the  duty  of 
aiding  all  her  members  to  become  Christ-like. 

Immanuel  is  God-with-us.  Being  the  archetype  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  in  the  beginning,  man  was  made,  he  furnishes 
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the  end  toward  which  man  is  eternally  to  advance  —  the 
fulfilment  of  all  human  possibility,  the  summit,  far  off, 
glorious,  never  reached  though  forever  apprehended,  wherein 
God  and  man  incomprehensibly  unite  and  become  one 
person. 

True  Christians  are  those  who  have  caught  sight  of  this 
archetype  and  have  loved  it ;  and  to  them  it  has  been 
given,  in  this  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ,  to  begin  to  be 
such  as  he  is,  and  to  do  his  work.  They  have  seen  Christ, 
and  they  know  the  Father.  United  in  the  church,  they 
individually  furnish  assistance  to  one  another  in  the  divine 
life ;  and,  together,  constitute  an  instrumentality  where¬ 
by  God  promotes  the  attainment  of  a  Christly  life  and 
character. 

God  lives  for  each  one  of  us ;  and  the  wealth  of  his  being 
is  waiting  to  be  ours.  But  God  is  so  great  that  all  that  he 
is  cannot  be  imparted.  Some  are  capable  of  one  good, 
others  of  a  different  good ;  and  we  can  often  receive  through 
our  brethren  what  could  not  so  soon  have  been  directly 
conveyed.  Hence,  our  real  fraternity,  and  the  divine 
appointment  of  a  society  —  the  church.  The  church  is  a 
true  channel  of  grace  to  its  members,  bringing  them  gifts 
through  one  another  that  could  have  come  so  soon  by  no 
other  route.  There  is  a  real  life  in  the  church,  through  the 
vital  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  that  com¬ 
pose  it ;  and  it  helps  them  to  a  nobler  fruitfulness  and 
beauty,  through  the  greater  and  more  varied  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which,  through  his  grace,  they  are  jointly  and 
severally  enabled  to  intercommunicate. 

These  blessings  the  church  conveys  in  many  obvious 
ways.  It  perpetually  makes  known  and  applies  the  gospel 
and  the  power  of  it.  It  exhibits  Christ,  and  so  holds  him 
up  to  view,  that  none  but  those  who  wilfully  refuse  to  see 
can  fail  to  discern  him.  In  providing  times,  places  and 
modes  of  worship,  it  promotes  those  liftings  of  heart  in 
which  the  soul  draws  nigh  unto  God  (the  church  is  the 
mother  of  aspiration) ;  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
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and  a  holy  and  timely  witnessing  unto  its  demands,  it 
furnishes  admonition  concerning  sin,  righteousness,  and  the 
judgment  to  come ;  stirs  up  sleeping  sensibilities,  alarms, 
encourages,  instructs,  counsels,  comforts,  edifies.  It  records 
baptismal  vows,  and  applies  the  seal.  It  spreads  the  table 
of  the  Lord ;  and  enables  believers  to  commune  “in  remem¬ 
brance  of”  him,  feeding  their  souls,  as  they  take  the  bread 
and  the  wine,  upon  that  which  makes  these  material  ele¬ 
ments  sacred,  and  receiving  the  blessing  of  their  Saviour’s 
prayer, 1  while  thus  before  the  world  renewing  their  sacra- 
mentum  —  the  oath  of  their  consecration,  the  solemn  sign  of 
their  union. 

The  church  organic  furnishes,  moreover,  a  needed  leader¬ 
ship,  system,  and  discipline ;  without  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  believers  to  do  so  much  either  for  one 
another  or  for  the  world. 

What  is  hardly  less  important,  it  supplies  an  atmosphere 
of  opinion,  a  social  support  and  defence,  to  most  souls 
indispensable  for  their  health  and  for  their  protection  from 
assaults.  The  world’s  air  is  debilitating  and  miasmatic. 
Unless  God  had  provided  some  mountain,  therefore,  gifted, 
by  its  nearness  to  heaven,  with  clearer  light  and  more 
wholesome  winds,  souls  must  sink  enfeebled.  The  world  is 
full  of  enemies  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  every  heart 
carries  the  world  within  it.  Unless  there  were  some  power 
provided,  to  ward  oft'  attacks  and  to  help  half-emancipated 
wills  to  bind  and  slay  their  rebellious,  base  impulses,  many 
hearts  would  be  overcome.  The  church  is  appointed,  that 
it  may  be  a  sheltering  home  of  souls,  wherein  they  rest  and 
are  medicined  and  armed  for  the  ever-fresh  conflict  —  a 
home  of  consolation  and  of  reinforcement.  It  is,  properly,  a 
society  wherein  a  man  is  sure  of  finding  true  friends,  who, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  will  love  him  and  will  help  him,  wdiatever 
his  soul’s  hurt  or  want  may  be ;  of  which  he  is  able  to  say : 
Here  I  am  sure  of  justice  ;  and  more,  I  am  sure  of  kindness  ; 
and  more  still,  I  am  sure  of  finding  a  love  like  Christ’s  own 
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love,  self-sacrificing  for  niy  sake,  whensoever  such  I  need. 
Here,  also,  are  furnished  examples  showing  what  the  divine 
life  is,  and  avenues  arfe  opened  for  the  exercise  of  love,  in 
good  works,  to  all  them  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness.  But  these  interior  offices  and  operations  of  the 
church  need  to  be  developed  more  in  detail. 

Our  life  begins  in  the  family.  The  family  is  a  divine 
institution ;  and  is  appointed,  not  merely  for  the  continu¬ 
ance,  but  also  for  the  sanctification,  of  the  race.  The  love 
between  the  one  husband  and  one  wife,  faithful  unto  death, 
with  the  wider  affection  which  enfolds  children  and  others 
near  of  kin,  checks  the  tendency,  so  strong  in  the  heart,  to  a 
total  centering  upon  self,  and  awaits  only  the  action  of  the 
Universal  Spirit,  to  become  a  love  broad  as  creation  and 
rising  supreme  toward  its  divine  Author.  The  family, 
being  thus  the  birth-place  of  a  love  resembling  the  heavenly 
love,  and  the  home  of  the  heart’s  early  discipline,  is  also  — 
and  doubtless  for  this  reason  —  the  instrument  divinely 
ordained  for  the  introduction  of  the  soul  into  the  ways  of 
the  life  of  God  and  into  his  kingdom ;  which,  accordingly, 
has  its  natural  and  best  growth  in  and  through  families. 

But  as  the  family  is  the  fold  where  individual  souls 
receive  their  first  nurture,  so  the  church  is,  properly,  a 
nursery  of  families,  wherein  they  are  planted,  as  it  were, 
that  they  may  be  engrafted  with  a  new,  divine  life,  so  as  to 
grow  strong  and  beautiful  in  holy  love.  The  church  is  the 
guardian  of  the  idea  of  this  love  ;  and  endows  therewith  all 
who  welcome  her  care.  Under  her  hand  it  is,  that  the 
family  is  sanctified  and  becomes  an  integral  Christian 
power.  If  we  ask.  How?  Ihe  answer  is:  Through  the 
influence  of  its  atmosphere,  its  sunlight  of  divine  wisdom, 
its  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  specifically,  through 
a  solemn  observance  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
fidelity  to  its  vow.  Household  worship  and  instruction 
may,  indeed,  fall  short  of  this  standard ;  but  if  so,  the  church 
fulfils  its  office,  when  faithful  to  its  trust,  in  vividly  remind- 
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ing  its  members  of  their  neglect,  and  compelling  them  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  fault. 

But  baptized  children  are  children  of  the  church  itself; 
which  has  a  distinct  responsibility  of  its  own  concerning 
them,  and  finds  its  most  natural,  reliable,  and  valuable 
growth  in  maturing  them  into  full  membership.  The 
church  that  is  truly  wise  in  its  ways,  aims  to  secure  to  the 
child  of  its  baptism  an  effective  Christian  nurture,  and 
through  the  season  of  early  youth  to  guard  him  so  skilfully, 
and  encompass  him  with  influences  so  sweet  and  potent, 
that,  on  reaching  years  of  reflection,  he  shall  voluntarily 
ratify  his  baptism,  and,  owning  himself  the  Lord’s,  remem¬ 
ber  ever  after  with  gratitude  the .  love  that  has  been  so 
faithful  to  him,  and  look  upon  the  church  as  a  true  family 
of  God  (a  fragment  of  his  universal  household),  which  has 
been  keeping  a  place  for  him,  and  waiting  and  watching  for 
his  coming,  gently  drawing  and  leading  him  along,  until 
at  last  it  has  joyfully,  with  open  arms,  received  him,  to  go 
no  more  out.  Few  churches  realize  this  picture.  But,  ah  ! 
we  are  barbarians  yet,  and  have  not  learned  the  civilities  of 
our  new  home. 

But  furthermore,  not  for  its  children  alone,  but  for  all  its 
members,  the  church  is,  properly,  a  .spiritual  home.  All  who 
enter  a  church  which  fulfils  its  ideal,  find  a  home-life  there, 
that  nurtures  and  disciplines  them  in  spiritual  strength ;  if 
any  fall,  they  are  tenderly  helped  to  rise;  and  partition 
walls  are  so  broken  down  that  the  poor  and  rich  are  not 
shut  out  from  each  other’s  respect  and  sympathy  —  the  envy 
and  contempt  which  are  the  subversion  of  society  being 
themselves  slain,  and  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  through¬ 
out  all  ranks  and  classes,  making  them  one. 

No  church  can  be  found,  perhaps,  that  has  steadily,  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  accomplished  all  this ;  but  many  have 
for  brief  periods  realized  such  an  ideal ;  and  it  is  the 
standard  towards  w^hich;  all  strive,  and  which  will  at  last  be 
reached.  A  communion  that  is  small  in  numbers  furnishes 
such  a  home  to  its  members  so  long  as  the  tone  of  its  piety 
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is  really  warm;  but  in  a  large  church,  many  of  whose 
members  seldom  meet  except  in  the  sanctuary,  for  worship, 
and  among  whom  strong  repellances  frequently  exist,  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  need  to  be  devised  for  promoting  such  a 
Christian  intercourse  as  shall  bring  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
refined  and  rude,  the  born  conservative  and  the  born  radical, 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  prayer  of  the  Saviour  is 
not  fulfilled  until  his  disciples  have  become  one.  His  last 
command  is  not  obeyed  until  they  love  one  another.  This 
unity  in  love  cannot  be  made  real  and  be  kept  up  without 
intercourse ;  and,  in  most  churches,  an  effective  Christian 
intercourse  —  such  as  shall  make  the  church  a  true  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Lord,  a  home  and  refuge  of  souls  tempted 
and  distressed  —  cannot  be  maintained,  except  upon  some 
carefully  matured  system. 

But  still  again,  the  church  is  not  only  a  home,  it  is  also  a 
practical  school  for  its  members  ;  and  a  part  of  its  office  is, 
to  build  them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  in 
knowledge  and  spiritual  understanding. 

True  wisdom  is  that  comprehension  of  God’s  will  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  life,  in  which  we  see  things  as  he 
sees  them.  It  is  essential,  not  only  to  progress  in  holiness, 
but  to  an  advance  in  anything  truly  good.  Without  it,  men 
know  nothing  as  they  ought  to  know ;  and  though  ever 
learning,  never  come  to  knowledge.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  it;  and  he  only  who  doeth  the  truth 
cometh  to  its  light.  For  it  is  not  an  acquisition  of  mere 
intellect,  like  natural  science ;  but  a  gift  of  God,  and  the 
fruit  of  an  active  experience  in  godliness.  He  who  would 
know  the  life  divine,  must  always  be  living  it.  Wanderers 
from  Christ’s  ways  stumble  among  dark  mountains. 

Whoso  enters  the  church,  therefore,  which  is  the  true 
family  of  God  on  earth,  has  a  right  to  trust  that  he  is 
entering  a  school,  where  arrangements  have  been  carefully 
perfected  that  will  help  him  to  grow  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  God’s  will.  The  new  disciple,  in  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  his  Christian  apprehensions,  may  justly  anticipate. 
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that  in  joining  Christ’s  household,  he  goes  where  he  will 
come  into  such  living  contact  with  duty,  that  he  will  be 
helped  to  apprehend  it  and  will  be  led  to  apply  Christian 
principles  to  the  shaping  of  his  whole  life ;  so  that  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  his  daily  acts  shall  be  carving,  in  God’s 
imperishable  memory  and  in  the  immortal  substance  of  his 
own  soul,  an  image  of  divine  beauty. 

So  far,  then,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  church  to  thrust 
questions  of  moment  upon  its  members,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  a  decision  of  them  under  strong  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  and  on  Christian  principles,  it  is  manifestly  its  duty  to 
do  so.  If  it  can  so  shape,  its  structure  and  its  usages  as  to 
bring  home  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  believers  the  solemn 
thou  shall  of  Christ’s  law,  in  the  varied  fulness  of  its 
meaning,  if  it  can  make  this  ever  vivid,  imperative,  pressing; 
if  it  can  necessitate  a  decision,  an  adoption  ;  if  it  can 
habituate  its  members  to  such  decisions  and  to  such 
adoption,  multiplying  the  forms  in  w'hich  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  comes,  so  that  it  shall  cover  all  issues,  public  and 
private,  it  will,  in  all  this,  be  but  fulfilling  the  appropriate, 
peculiar  office  of  a  church  of  Christ.  For,  as  the  world  works 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  to  produce  its  owm  image  there,  so 
the  church,  God’s  kingdom  within  the  world,  \vorks  in  the 
hearts  of  all  its  members,  restoring  the  lost  likeness  of  the 
glory  of  God ;  stimulating  dormant  spiritual  powers  and 
employing  them  as  fast  as  they  are  developed,  so  that  by 
exercise  they  ripen  into  character. 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  no  fitful  efforts  or  temporary 
expedients  suffice  for  such  results,  and  indeed  nothing  short 
of  a  permanent  habit  that  is  equivalent  to  organization. 
I’lie  very  structure  of  the  church,  indeed,  has  to  be  moulded 
with  a  reference  to  this  end,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  so 
long  as  the  church  shall  continue  to  exist,  it  cannot  fail  of 
continuing  this  essential  part  of  its  wwk. 

For  it  is  impossible  that  a  Christian  should  grow  in 
wisdom,  except  by  the  use  of  such  w’isdom  as  he  already 
owns.  He  needs,  and  his  whole  nature  cries  out  for,  the 
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privilege  of  responsibility  in  counselling  and  laboring  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  An  opportunity 
to  do  this,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability,  is  his  want  and 
his  right,  and  every  church  is  bound  so  to  adjust  its 
structure  and  usages  as  to  afford  all  possible  facilities  and 
motives  to  its  members  for  such  associate  counsel  and 
effort.  It  has  no  more  right  to  take  from  them  opportu¬ 
nities  and  incitements  for  doing  the  word  of  God  than  for 
learning  it ;  and  is  as  much  bound  to  secure  the  one  as  to 
furnish  the  other.  And  this  obligation  of  the  church  to  its 
members  agrees  with  its  duty  to  itself ;  for  the  development 
of  individual  spirituality  and  power  in  an  associate  church- 
action,  is  but  a  developement  of  the  church’s  own  power ; 
and  the  service  which  she  owes  to  her  Head  is  not  rendered, 
if  it  include  not  this. 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  obvious  when  we  come  to  consider  the  third  great 
duty  and  end  of  the  church,  to  wit,  the  Christianization  of 
mankind. 

The  earthly  kingdom  of  God  is  ordained  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  Every  church  has  a  part  in  this  work  of 
divine  love,  and  is  impelled  thereto  by  its  own  love,  which  is 
its  life ;  nor  can  it  cease  from  this  holy  yearning  and  labor, 
while  any  souls  remain  in  bondage,  without  entering  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  church  lives,  only  as  it  is  animated 
by  the  love  of  God.  The  energy  of  its  love  is  the  measure 
of  its  vitality.  It  was  by  virtue  of  having  this  love,  and 
consecrating  itself  wholly  thereto,  that  it  became  a  church 
at  the  first;  and  only  by  continuing  as  it  begun,  can  it 
retain  its  character  as  a  municipality  of  Heaven.  Nor  is 
the  exercise  of  a  Christly  love  more  the  duty  of  any  one 
church  member  than  of  every  other.  For  only  as  partaking 
of  it  are  any  of  them  members  of  his  body  at  all.  The 
glorious  work  of  the  Lord  is  no  more  the  property  of  a 
particular  class  than  is  the  privilege  of  loving  him ;  and 
every  one  who  loves  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  bound, 
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to  labor  for  him;  being  the  faith  that  shows  not  itself  by 
works  is  counted  de^d,  since  it  is  dead. 

Every  individual  member  of  Christ’s  body,  in  that  he  is  a 
member,  is  held  to  Christ’s  work  ;  and  the  measure  of  his 
opportunity  and  ability  is  the  sole  measure  of  his  duty. 
The  antipodes  are  embraced  in  his  field,  if  he  can  reach 
them,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  uttermost  islands  are  his 
neighbors,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  touch  them  with  the 
blessing  of  a  Christian  deed  or  word. 

Nor  has  any  creature  a  right  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to 
such  exercise  of  Christian  love  on  the  part  of  any  disciple 
toward  any  human  being  ;  least  of  all  may  the  church  do  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  solemn  duty  of  the  church  to 
furnish  every  possible  help  to  this  love’s  working ;  and  this, 
both  for  the  sake  of  its  own  children  and  of  them  that  are 
without.  It  was,  indeed,  organized  for  this  very  purpose,  to 
wit :  that  God’s  people  might,  through  combination  and 
method,  be  able  to  do  more  for  each  other  and  the  world 
than  was  possible  if  they  should  act  separately.  A  church, 
therefore,  which  should  refuse  or  omit  to  open  the  door  of 
Christian  usefulness  to  its  members,  to  throw  upon  them 
the  responsibility  essential  to  a  steady  and  effective  activity, 
and  to  favor  in  all  ways,  the  best  development  of  their 
energies,  in  private  efforts  and  in  public  united  labors,  would 
not  merely  be  unfaithful,  but  would  stultify  itself,  contra¬ 
dicting  the  acknowledged  end  of  its  existence. 

Every  member  of  every  church  has  property  in  that 
church’s  wmrk,  which  no  man  may  take  from  him ;  it  is 
his  birthright,  a  part  of  his  inheritance  as  a  saint.  He 
owns  the  privilege  of  doing  as  much  of  it  as  divine  provi¬ 
dence  renders  possible.  If  he  receives  from  the  Spirit  a 
word  of  wisdom,  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute  that;  if  a  gift 
of  exhortation  and  “  prophecy,”  it  is  his  privilege  to  exercise 
it;  if  of  help,  or  of  government,  knowledge  of  tongues,  a 
gift  of  teaching,  of  comforting,  or  of  reclaiming,  it  is  his 
privilege  to  exercise  that ;  if  he  is  clothed  with  a  spirit  of 
prayer  or  a  knowledge  of  mysteries,  or  if  he  is  able  only  to 
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walk  humbly,  in  meekness  and  in  fear,  or  if,  shut  out  from 
all  activity,  he  can  only  silently  endure,  while  his  body 
wastes  and  life’s  fountains  break,  —  whatever,  under  the 
ordering  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  he  is  able  to  do,  that  it  is  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  do;  and  he  may  justly  claim  of  every 
man  and  of  every  human  organization,  that  no  hinderance 
be  thrust  in  his  way ;  and  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
be  united  in  rendering  him  every  possible  help. 

From  all  this  it  follows:  1.  That  every  church  is  bound  to 
instruct  its  members  in  the  duty  of  thus  putting  into  life 
their  love  to  all  men ;  and  of  combining  for  mutual  help  in 
fulfilling  this  love’s  high  behest. 

2.  That  every  church  is  bound,  as  a  church,  to  incite  and 
assist  its  members  in  all  such  labors. 

3.  In  order  that  they  may  be  incited,  it  is  bound  to  impose 
upon  them,  in  the  most  impressive  and  authoritative  man¬ 
ner,  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  Lord’s  work. 

4.  That  they  may  be  assisted,  it  is  bound  so  to  arrange 
its  own  structure  and  usages,  that  this  responsibility  shall 
always  bear  directly  upon  all,  and  opportunity  for  meeting 
it  be  always  open  to  all. 

5.  In  order  that  responsibility  and  opportunity  may  be 
thus  universal,  the  structure  and  usage  of  the  church  must 
make  its  work  the  duty,  not  of  a  select  few,  but  of  the  entire 
membership. 

6.  But  as  each  church  is  an  organized  society,  and  must 
be,  its  structure  provides  for  leadership,  and  the  due  order¬ 
ing  and  portioning  out  of  labor;  in  which,  of  course,  every 
member  cannot  have  the  same  office,  or  be  doing  at  every 
time  the  same  work  or  kind  of  work.  Indeed,  while  the 
general  structure  of  the  church  proclaims  its  own  funda¬ 
mental  law,  declaring,  “all  we  are  brethren,”  many  of  its 
details  furnish  a  commentary  thereto,  saying  with  equal 
emphasis,  “in  honor  preferring  one  another,”  “he  that  is 
greatest  among  us  is  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as 
he  that  doth  serve.”  But  all  distinctions  are  made  solely 
with  a  view  to  Christian  efficiency;  the  question  of  church 
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polity  being,  properly,  not  a  question  of  authority,  rank, 
and  dominion,  but  of  instruments,  adjustments,  and  modes 
of  usefulness.  But  it  is  desirable  to  examine,  still  more 
minutely,  certain  particulars  of  church  organization. 

As  already  stated,  the  ends  of  the  local  church  are,  the 
worship  of  God,  the  building  up  of  its  members  in  Christ’s 
likeness,  and  the  Christianization  of  the  world,  particularly 
of  the  community  in  which  the  church  itself  stands. 

The  first  of  these  objects  ordinarily  demands  that  the 
members  regularly  assemble  in  one  place ;  and  therefore 
limits  their  number  to  as  many  as  can  do  this  without  too 
great  inconvenience. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  churches  be  large.  Large 
churches  and  congregations  demand  and  create  church  lead¬ 
ers  and  teachers  of  superior  abilities ;  are  more  dignified, 
impressive,  and  powerful,  than  the  same  numbers  broken 
into  feeble  fragments ;  and  favor  a  varied  development  of 
Christian  activity  and  growth.  A  people  gathered  into  noble 
churches  is  better  off  than  one  whose  worshipping  congre¬ 
gations  are  individually  despicable  from  their  smallness. 

The  other  two  objects  demand  (A)  in  general :  1.  That 
all  the  members  of  the  church  take  an  interest  in  its  work, 
and,  accordingly,  that  they  share  in  the  work  and  in  its 
responsibility.  This  is  necessary,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  to  the  church’s  greatest  efficiency  for  good,  alike 
upon  those  without  and  those  within;  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  Christian  w'ork  and  of  Christian  growth.  The 
claim  in  behalf  of  the  members  is,  not  to  power  as  such, 
but  to  power  as  the  necessary  means  of  their  growth  in  the 
divine  life  and  their  most  telling  service  in  Christ’s  work. 
Whatsoever  is  essential  to  these  two  ends  is  their’s  by 
divine  right. 

It  is  not  enough  that  questions  of  practical  moment  be 
rightly  decided  by  somebody,  whom  the  church  shall  blindly 
and  unconcernedly  follow  ;  but,  so  far  as  possible,  they  must 
be  decided  by  the  church.  The  household  of  God  is  not 
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constituted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  few,  merely,  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  “  mind  of  Christ,”  but  of  putting  all  its 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  in  possession  of  it. 
The  church  itself,  therefore,  the  whole  church  —  if  possible, 
every  member  —  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
issues  that  involve  foundation  principles  of  truth  and  duty, 
be  made  to  see  and  to  feel  their  glory  and  imperative  au¬ 
thority,  and,  under  that  impression,  to  decide.  Thus  should 
the  decision  be  the  act  of  the  church  —  done  in  the  light. 

Wherefore,  so  much  of  authority  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  members  of  a  church  as  suffices  to  awaken  a  living 
interest  and  sense  of  responsibility.  But  there  can  be  no 
feeling  of  responsibility  where  there  is  not  a  consciousness 
of  power.  The  power,  therefore,  must  largely,  must  sub¬ 
stantially,  rest  with  the  membership  of  the  church. 

And  this,  furthermore,  because  its  strength  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  fully  called  out.  If  it  be  understood  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  work  of  the  church  is  confined  to  one  man,  set 
over  it  and  salaried  for  that  specific  purpose,  or  to  a  limited 
number,  named,  chosen,  and  consecrated  thereto,  then  obvi¬ 
ously  it  is  also  understood  that  the  church’s  own  immediate 
responsibility  is  met  when  it  has  thus  provided  itself  with 
laborers.  The  work  that  is  not  theirs,  they  will  not  think  of 
attempting;  nor  can  the  inertia  of  indolence  and  preoccu¬ 
pation  be  overcome,  while  they  feel  no  responsibility;  nor 
will  they  feel  it  until  it  exists.  W’^hen  the  church  itself  is 
the  responsible  power,  then  will  it  act  w’ith  a  sense  of 
direct  accountability  and  as  under  its  great  Taskmaster’s 
eye;  not  before.  Furthermore  still:  No  men  are  able  to 
put  forth  all  their  power,  though  ever  so  desirous  of  doing 
it,  upon  work  in  which  they  do  not  feel  a  property,  and 
which  is  not  theirs  ;  and  any  society  or  combination  of  men 
must  have  conferences  and  discussions  in  order  to  reach, 
and  to  diffuse  among  its  members,  the  best  views  and  the 
highest  enthusiasm,  and  secure  a  fusion  of  warm  hearts  in 
one  glowing  purpose.  But  it  is  futile,  and  so  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  to  confer  and  discuss  on  questions  of  practical  interest. 
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unless  something  can  be  decided  and  done.  In  a  word,  there 
must  be  power  in  the  church,  or  it  is  powerless.  This  power 
properly  extends,  not  to  matters  of  secondary  consequence 
merely,  but, 

(2)  The  supreme  local  authority  is  in  the  church  as  a 
whole,  acting  through  its  leaders  and  according  to  its  law. 

The  choice  of  the  highest  officers  —  even  those  of  apos¬ 
tolic  dignity  —  the  admission,  exclusion,  and  rcadmission  of 
members,  in  fine,  the  supreme  acts  were  thus  performed 
while  the  apostles  were  living,  and  can  only  be  safely  and 
wdsely  performed  in  the  same  manner  now.  The  questions 
of  truth  and  duty  involved  in  fundamental  decisions  are  the 
very  matters  which  believers  most  need  to  study,  under  an 
immediate  sense  of  solemn,  personal  responsibility  ;  for  only 
by  such  prayerful  and  earnest  inquiry  after  God’s  way  can 
they  be  quickened  in  spiritual  wisdom,  and  grow  to  the 
stature  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  gospel  is  a  system  of 
great  truths  and  of  great  precepts ;  and  it  is  one  of  its  ends 
to  train  men  to  a  familiarity  with  those  thoughts  that  take 
hold  on  eternity,  withdrawing  them  from  an  exclusive  inter- 
terest  in  small  things,  and  stirring  their  souls  with  things 
infinite.  A  mighty,  purifying,  and  enlarging  influence  is 
poured  through  the  hearts  of  a  people  who  are  thus  led  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  ;  nor  is  it  always  found,  by  any  means, 
that  they  who  excel  in  knowledge  and  acumen  are  the  best 
learners  in  this  nobler  lore.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  those 
who  in  such  things  are  but  babes,  has  God  often  perfected 
praise.  Wholly  to  withhold  from  church  members  a  motive 
and  responsibility  for  the  study  of  the  highest  and  deepest 
questions,  is  to  balk  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  the 
church  exists,  to  debase  the  church  itself,  to  cripple  its 
power,  and  imperil  its  life.  For  if  this  life  be  removed  from 
the  members  of  the  body  and  centered  in  some  local  ruling 
organs,  the  body  is  no  longer  celestial,  vital  everywhere,  but 
has  taken  on  mortality,  and,  if  wounded  in  one  of  those  vital 
parts,  may  die.  In  its  essential  idea,  the  church  is  the  union 
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of  God  with  man,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  those  who 
have  become  branches  of  the  Vine.  But  the  omnipresence 
of  God  does  not  divide  him  into  parts,  or  allow  one  place 
to  have  more  of  him  than  another.  So,  the  pure  idea  of  the 
church  demands  that  God  and  his  action  be  in  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  this  is  the  idea  which  we  are  to  try  to  realize. 
Every  soul  in  the  church  is  to  be  both  instructed  and  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  fundamental  principles,  the  great  truths  and 
precepts  which  make  up  the  heavenly  wisdom,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  believers  shall  be  alive  with  the  thoughts  of 
God,  and  the  life  of  the  church  shall  have  its  centre  every¬ 
where,  and  thus  be  indestructible  save  by  annihilation  of 
all  its  members. 

The  churches  early  lost  the  spirit  of  the  gospels  and  the 
epistles,  departed  from  the  apostolic  maxims  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christ,  tolerated  horrible  shams j  stripped  themselves 
of  their  immortality,  fell  into  dreary  decays,  desolations, 
and  death  ;  and  some  into  a  life  worse  than  death,  which 
may  be  called  a  second  death,  since  they  died,  not  into 
extinction,  but  into  vile  and  base  action.  Had  the  ancient 
purity  and  fraternity  been  maintained  by  the  churches,  what 
graves  of  perished  glory  had  now  been  empty,  what  deserts 
*were  now  gardens  of  the  Lord. 

The  body  of  Christ,  in  its  proper  form,  is  vital  everywhere; 
not  a  monarchy,  or  an  oligarchy,  nor  yet  a  democracy,  or 
any  form  of  dominion  known  among  earthly  powers,  but,  in 
contradistinction  from  all,  a  fraternity^  having  its  unity  in 
that  oneness  of  spirit  which  comes  of  its  union  with  Christ, 
the  indwelling  of  God.  It  knows  no  coercion,  except  such 
as  resides  in  truth,  in  love,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
church  is  a  fraternity,  because  all  its  members  are  such 
solely  by  virtue  of  their  oneness  in  the  Spirit,  who  graciously 
imparts  himself  to  all,  and  whose  eternal  power  is  in  all. 
The  church  is  a  fraternity ;  and  the  question.  Who  is 
greatest?  is  without  pertinency  here ;  .since  he  who  hum¬ 
bled  himself,  even  to  death,  and  that  the  most  ignominious, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  not  hesitating  to  stoop 
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down  and  wash  the  feet  of  his  followers,  he  is  the  Ijord  and 
Master  of  all.  So  that  they  are  nearest  the  Master  who  are 
the  lowliest  of  the  brethren,  and  their  servants ;  and  the  least 
is  the  greatest  —  a  paradox  which  signifies  that  here  such 
terms  as  great  and  small  have  no  place.  The  church  is  a 
fraternity,  therefore,  whose  members,  submitting  themselves 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  honor  preferring 
one  another,  esteem  very  highly  in  love,  for  their  works'  sake, 
them  that  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  receiving  them  with 
gladness,  holding  them  in  honor,  and  thankfully  striving  to 
obey  their  holy  admonitions  and  counsels.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that, 

3.  Each  church  has  its  leaders^  who  are,  not  its  gov¬ 
ernors,  having  dominion,  but  helpers  of  its  joy,  in  counsel¬ 
ling,  planning,  preparing  matters  for  consideration,  pro¬ 
moting  a  general  understanding,  agreement,  and  interest, 
and  securing  a  proper  dignity,  deliberation,  system,  and 
vigor  of  execution. 

Churches  have  always  had  leaders.  They  ought  never  to 
have  had  rulers.  In  the  world,*  men  “exercise  dominion” 
and  “authority;”  but,  said  our  Lord:  “it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you.”  “  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  all  ye 
are  brethren.”  The  apostle  disclaimed  domination  ;  and  all 
who  have  since  assumed  it  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  have  so  far  put  themselves  out  of  the  line  of  the 
apostolic  succession. 

“  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;”  but 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not,  true  liberty  is  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the 
admission  to  the  church  of  persons  not  in  union  with  the 
Spirit  but  still  in  voluntary  alienation  from  God,  that  there 
speedily  springs  up,  within  her  bounds,  either  some  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  liberty,  or  an  authority,  the  very  idea  of  which  is 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  church 
as  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  So,  likewise,  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  such  rule  checks  that  divine  communion  and 
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inspired,  spontaneous  activity,  in  which  is  the  secret  of 
perpetual  growth  and  purity. 

4.  Each  church  properly  has  one  chief  leader,  upon  whom 
responsibility  centers,  who  is  specially  educated  for  his 
work,  and  gives  himself  wholly  to  it,  the  “  servant  of  all.” 
This  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  church’s  work,  and 
accords  with  fundamental  principles,  which  decree  that 
every  organization,  to  be  complete,  must  have  a  head,  and 
that  every  distinct  work,  to  be  properly  cared  for,  must  be 
put  into  the  hands,  not  of  many,  but  of  one,  who  shall  be 
mainly  accountable. 

5.  If  it  be  possible,  church  acts  should  be  done  with  a 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members. 

If  differences  exist,  Christian  charity  and  expediency  both 
demand,  in  cases  where  delay  is  possible,  that  time  be 
taken  for  prayer  and  counsel ;  and  Christians  counsel  best 
with  one  another  when  they  unitedly  take  counsel  of  God. 
The  Father  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him; 
Christ  is  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
they  that  seek  him  find  him.  The  numerous  quarrels 
among  believers  are  but  an  exemplification  of  that  vanity 
of  mind  and  darkness  of  understanding  still  prevailing  even 
among  good  men,  who,  notwithstanding  they  have  turned 
unto  God,  are  yet  in  part  “  alienated  from  the  life  of  God» 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  their  heart.”  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
counselling  together  in  prayer.  Tricks  of  organization  may 
hide,  they  cannot  heal. 

Such,  very  briefly,  are  the  outlines  of  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  needful  to  secure  the  internal  and  external  usefulness 
of  particular  churches.  We  come  next  to  consider,  more  in 
detail,  (B)  What  is  necessary  to  a  chuxch'^^ifiternal  efficiency. 

It  is  bound  to  prove  itself  a  true  home  of  souls,  a  house¬ 
hold  of  instruction,  nurture,  and  consolation,  to  all  its 
members.  Hence  it  must  provide,  (1)  For  public  vwr- 
ship.  (The  discussion  of  this  topic  we  are  obliged  to  omit.) 
(2)  For  general  instruction.  Accordingly,  there  must  be  at 
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least  one  man  in  the  church  who  has  access  to  all  the 
important  sources  of  knowledge  on  divine  things ;  who  has, 
furthermore,  the  leisure  to  prosecute  his  w’ork  of  study  and 
instruction  thoroughly ;  and  who,  from  long  familiarity, 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  people. 
In  short,  the  church  must  have  a  teacher,  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished  unto  every  good  work,  educated  for  this  sacred  min¬ 
istry  unto  spiritual  wants,  freed  from  worldly  cares,  and 
permanently  settled  and  consecrated  to  this  one  only  employ¬ 
ment,  a  shepherd  of  souls,  knowing  how  to  lead  them  into 
the  pastures  of  divine  knowledge,  and  to  the  living  waters. 

But  one  man  cannot  give  all  the  instruction  that  is 
wanted  ;  and  all  who  are  able  to  teach,  do  themselves  need, 
for  their  own  good,  the  privilege  of  imparting  what  they 
have  to  give.  The  church  should  see,  therefore,  that  in 
Sunday  schools  and  in  Bible  classes,  and  in  family  circles 
under  the  care  of  Christian  parents,  this  work  is  faithfully 
prosecuted  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  at  all  times  informed  re¬ 
specting  the  fidelity  or  the  lack  of  fidelity  with  which  these 
blessed  privileges  are  improved. 

But  the  church  that  is  to  prove  itself  a  true  home  of  souls, 
must  not  only  provide  for  worship  and  instruction,  but  also, 
(3)  Fox  familiar  intercourse  among  its  members. 

The  best  Christian  intimacy  is  secured  in  social  “  neigh¬ 
borhood  prayer-meetings,”  in  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  and  in  associated  labors  among  the  young,  the 
sick,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  erring.  Let  every 
church  bring  as  many  of  its  members  as  possible  into  such 
Christian  contact.  Nothing  else  will  so  quicken  their  mu¬ 
tual  love,  or  furnish  such  favorable  opportunities  for  an 
interchange  of  experience,  sympathy,  and  counsel. 

But  there  will  always  be  some,  and  generally  many,  who 
cannot  thus  be  brought  together.  For  the  benefit  of  such, 
and  indeed  of  all,  social  assemblies  for  conversation  and  the 
promotion  of  acquaintance  and  friendship,  are  desirable.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  crust  is  broken  from  off  dried  hearts 
by  a  few  expressions  of  cordial  sympathy  or  friendly  regard; 
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and  how  persons  who,  through  seclusion  and  care,  had  long 
been  growing  selBsh  may  have  their  latent  Christian  feeling 
suddenly  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze  of  affection  by  a  single 
evening’s  intercourse ;  and  how  those  who,  through  diversity 
of  temperament  and  education,  had  been  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  have  the  mist  taken  from  their  eyes  by 
one  hour’s  frank  talk.  Those  who  cannot  be  united  in  the 
intimacies  of  social  worship  and  of  personal  Christian  labor, 
must  therefore,  if  possible,  be  at  least  brought  face  to  face 
thus  in  friendly  conversation.  But  there  are  some  who 
withhold  themselves,  or  are  withheld,  even  from  this.  And 
such  must  be  visited  at  their  homesy  not  by  the  church’s 
“servant  of  all”  alone,  but  by  others  also;  and  that  this 
may  not  fail  to  be  done,  definite  arrangements  need  to  be 
made  to  secure  it.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
plan  of  dividing  the  membership  of  a  large  church  into 
suitable  portions,  which  should  severally  be  committed  to 
the  fraternal  watch  and  care  of  fit  persons  from  among  their 
own  number,  is  not  well  conceived. 

Finally,  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  church  and  its 
leaders  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  labor,  and 
to  impose  distinct  responsibilities  upon  as  many  as  it  can. 
Thus  shall  a  variety  of  capabilities  be  developed  and  culti¬ 
vated,  while  numerous  opportunities  shall  be  afforded  for  that 
intercourse  which  is  strength  and  comfort.  The  mere  effort 
to  do  all  this,  in  the  conscious  purpose  of  making  the  church 
a  spiritual  home,  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  the  end. 

We  must  next  consider,  somewhat  in  detail,  (C)  What  is 
needful  to  a  church’s  external  efficiency. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is,  that  the  church,  recognizing 
its  duty  toward  those  without,  should  proceed  to  organize 
itself  after  the  general  manner  just  described.  By  this 
organization  the  church  becomes  a  regular  and  complete 
society  for  Christian  aggression.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  ascertain  and  define  its  field.  Every  church 
occupies  a  parish.  Every  bishop  has  a  diocese.  To  every 
church  is  committed,  of  God,  a  certain  community,  which 
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it  is  to  Christianize ;  its  members  not  omitting,  of  course, 
to  join  their  brethren  of  other  churches  in  sending  the 
gospel  to  them  that  are  outside  the  bounds  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  congregations. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  limits  of  its  own  field,  the  church 
next  determines  the  work  to  be  done  therein  ;  settles  what 
is  now  possible,  and,  through  its  leaders,  divides  this  work 
into  varieties  and  quantities,  to  suit  the  capabilities  and  the 
leisure  of  its  different  members. 

It  provides  for  Christian  instruction,  not  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  alone,  but  in  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  meetings.  It  furnishes  opportunities  for  worship  and 
for  awakening,  cherishing,  and  correcting  religious  feelings 
and  aims,  not  in  the  sanctuary  alone,  but  also  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  prayer  meetings  and  lectures.  It  strives  to  reach  some 
of  those  who  stand  aloof,  by  an  organized  and  system¬ 
atic  visitation  of  them  in  their  own  homes,  a  distribution 
of  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  of  such  charities  as  may  be  needed 
by  those  w'ho  are  poor,  and,  better  than  all,  by  readings  of 
the  Bible  to  the  illiterate  and  to  any  who  are  willing  to 
hear.  These  labors  are  readily  follow^ed  up  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  meetings,  already  mentioned,  which  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  most  varied  religious  instruction  and  impression. 

These  several  departments  of  Christian  labor,  with  such 
others  as  the  condition  of  the  community  may  demand, 
need  superintendents,  w'^hose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
each  is  vigorously  conducted,  and  to  keep  the  whole  church 
informed  of  all  success  and  failure,  so  that  all  its  members 
may  have  a  share  in  the  whole  work  and  in  the  Christian 
interest  which  it  creates. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  facts  should  somehow  be 
communicated  to  the  members  individually.  The  church 
does  not  know  them  until  they  have  been  stated  in  her 
presence,  and  the  members  are  not  likely  to  appreciate 
them  until  they  have  been  publicly  reported  and  made  a 
subject  of  fraternal  conference  and  of  prayer.  No  amount 
of  pains  in  spreading  the  information  privately  would  in- 
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sure  the  results  that  can  be  gained  by  its  communication  to 
the  church,  in  due  form,  in  one  of  its  solemn  assemblies. 

“  Tell  it  unto  the  church,”  therefore,  is  a  fundamental 
article  in  church  polity ;  and  applies  not  only  to  cases  of 
discipline,  but  to  all  matters  of  church  interest,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  its  own  success  or  failure  in  its  own  work.  The 
omission  to  observe  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
want  of  success.  Any  other  society  might  as  well  neglect 
to  make  report,  to  itself  and  to  those  whom  it  wishes  to 
interest,  of  what  it  has  done;  and  organizations  for  the 
prosecution  of  Christian  missions  and  for  the  exercise  of 
political  rule,  could  as  well  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
own  doings  as  the  church  can. 

Wherefore  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  church’s 
efficiency  and  well-being,  that  it  regularly  assemble  for 
hearing  reports  concerning  all  its  labor,  from  that  of  the 
bishop  to  that  of  the  youngest  and  the  most  preoccupied 
member,  and  for  prayer  and  counsel  thereupon.  Thus 
only  is  it  brought  into  contact  with  its  whole  field,  and 
kept  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  its  whole  work  for 
Christianizing  the  population  entrusted  to  its  care.  So  may 
it  become  a  “  living  creature,  going  whithersoever  the 
Spirit  goes,”  and,  “  vital  in  every  part,  cannot  but  by  anni¬ 
hilating,  die.”  Thus  doth  it  prove  itself  the  ‘‘  body  of 
Christ,”  being  instinct  with  his  Spirit,  showing  forth  his 
beauty,  continuing  his  work,  participating  in  his  joy  —  a 
fulness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all. 

Suppose,  now,  the  power  of  the  church  of  God  and  the 
dominion  over  all  churches  and  Christians  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  guild  of  experts,  who,  from  generation 
to  generation  hold  this  control,  under  the  claim  of  a  di¬ 
vine  commission,  and  exercise  absolute  authority,  as  in 
place  of  God,  and  as  being  the  sole  appointed  channels  of 
his  grace.  How  alien  from  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
church  would  such  an  organization  be,  and  for  Christian 
uses  how  feeble.  The  life  is  all  concentrated  in  the  head, 
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which  drags  the  mass  of  the  body  after  it,  an  obedient, 
but  a  passive,  and  hardly  vital,  load. 

Or  suppose  all  responsibility  within  the  local  church  to 
be  centered  in  one  leader  or  rector,  who  shall  do  all  that 
is  done,  alone  by  himself,  or  else  by  his  own  authorita¬ 
tive  direction.  How  unworthily  would  this,  again,  realize 
the  idea  of  a  household  of  Christ,  a  band  of  apostles,  a 
brotherhood  of  disciples. 

Still  again,  gather  all  the  power  and  responsibility  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  elected,  if  you  please,  or  their  nomi¬ 
nation  consented  unto,  by  the  church.  With  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  the  necessity  of  Christian  oversight  and 
effort,  you  have  largely  centered  also  the  Christian  inter¬ 
est,  and  your  organization  still  but  feebly  realizes  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  church.  Relax  this  centralization  ;  allow 
to  the  members  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  in  prayer 
meetings,  in  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes  and  re¬ 
ligious  visitation  ;  in  other  words,  concede  to  them  duty, 
prerogative,  responsibility,  a  real  share  in  the  church’s  liv¬ 
ing  being  and  work,  and,  with  every  such  step,  you  come 
nearer  the  pattern  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  expression  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  aim. 

But  start,  now,  with  the  idea  of  our  Lord,  upon  which 
he  sought  to  found  a  new  society  among  men  :  “  all  ye 
are  brethren  ”  ;  adopt  the  law.  Thou  shalt  love  God  su¬ 
premely  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  as  the  organizing 
principle  of  your  society,  and  an  embodiment  of  its  aim, 
which  is,  the  perfecting  its  members  and  the  whole  world 
in  that  divine  life  of  love  which  the  law  defines ;  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  law,  make  your  society  a  brotherhood,  —  not 
like  those  of  earth,  in  a  temporal  tie  for  a  temporal  end,  but 
in  an  eternal  bond  and  for  an  eternal  end ;  cause  all  your 
methods  and  detail  of  rules  and  procedures  to  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  divine  brotherhood;  arrange  everything  so  as 
to  express,  infuse,  and;  cherish  this  spirit ;  lean  on  this 
spirit  —  the  indwelling  of  God;  make  this  the  life  and 
power  and  hope  and  aim  of  your  society;  educate  all  its 
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members,  not  only  to  labor  for  such  divine  indwelling  in 
themselves  and  others,  but  to  be  associated,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  all  this  their  labor  and  experience;  do  this  wisely,  i. e. 
by  a  systematic  and  orderly  division  and  combination,  un¬ 
der  the  counsel  and  lead  of  such  as  are  best  fitted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  for  such  leadership  ;  do  all  this,  and  you 
have  established  and  set  in  motion  a  true  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  modelled  after  his  own  precepts  and  the  example 
and  teachings  of  the  apostles  —  a  body  full  of  life,  and  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  for  its  work  ;  a  work  that  stands  alone  among 
all  the  doings  of  earth,  single  in  its  immeasurable  impor¬ 
tance,  its  essential  grandeur,  its  infinite  excellence,  its  eter¬ 
nal  effect  and  power.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  work 
should  require  an  instrumentality  also  peculiar.  And  it 
does ;  in  all  the  world  there  is  not  another  society  like  the 
church.  The  family  comes  nearest  to  it,  but  is  still  unlike. 
Every  church,  when  rightly  organized  and  rightly  acting,  is 
an  organization  in  which  the  world  cannot  help  seeing  an 
embodiment  of  Christ.  His  spirit  is  its  vital  principle,  and 
moulds  every  feature  and  motion  into  an  expression  of  itself. 

The  “Jerusalem  which  is  above”  “is  the  mother  of  us 
all.”  There  are  those  who  are  fond  of  bestowing  this 
endearing  and  venerable  name  upon  an  earthly  and  im¬ 
perfect  society.  So  far  as  any  such  society  can  justly  be 
viewed  as  one  with  the  church  universal,  the  honor  is  not 
misapplied ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  discrepancy  which 
may  in  any  case  exist,  it  becomes  an  abuse  of  terms.  There 
are  theories,  however,  which  seem  to  demand  it.  It  is 
natural  for  those  who  in  effect  limit  the  term  “church”  to 
certain  privileged  individuals  constituting  a  teaching  and 
ruling  hierarchy  ;  in  whose  theories  the  church  is  viewed  as 
seated  on  high,  aloof  from  the  multitude,  whom  she  governs 
and  feeds  with  a  certain  superior  and  matronly  condescen¬ 
sion  ;  it  is  very  natural  for  such  to  speak  of  the  particular 
denomination  of  their  love  as  “  mother  church  ”;  for  when 
they  laud  and  magnify  her  authority  and  dignity,  they  are 
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thinking  of  the  authority  and  dignity  attributed  to  these 
higher  “orders,”  from  whose  consecrating  touch  is  supposed 
to  flow  the  very  essential  power  and  substance  of  God ;  the 
mass  of  believing  mankind  being,  thus,  rather  members  off, 
than  of,  the  church  —  dependent,  not  constituent. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  a  revelation  of  the  truth  ;  which 
sublimely  contradicts  these  creations  of  a  lordly  fancy, 
unveiling  “  the  mystery,”  so  long  concealed,  that  it  is  the 
very  end  and  consummation  of  God’s  kingdom  here,  that  all 
partition  walls  having  been  broken  down,  this  divided  race 
should  be  made  one  in  Christ,  whose  last  commandment, 
“  love,”  “  as  I  have  loved,”  shall  then  define  the  terms  of 
human  relation  and  intercourse.  The  prevalence  of  a  habit 
of  life  in  accord  with  this  command  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
church.  When  it  has  been  reached,  and  our  Lord  has  drawn 
all  the  race  after  him  into  brotherhood,  and  the  tired  world 
has  rested  on  her  Sabbath-day,  and  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  ripe  for  renewal,  then  shall  “the  Jerusalem  that  is 
the  mother  ”  welcome  all  her  earthly  children  home,  with  a 
public  greeting  and  the  fulness  of  her  impartial  love. 

We,  too,  believe  in  “Mother  Church”;  and,  lifting  that 
name  above  its  lower  use,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  church  in¬ 
visible,  immortal,  universal  ;  while  our  beloved  fellow- 
disciples  here,  we  delight  to  look  upon  as  a  brotherhood. 
Bound  in  tenderest  ties  of  equality  and  oneness,  all  con¬ 
fessing,  a  like,  just  condemnation,  trusting  in  the  same 
redemption,  sustained  by  the  same  hope  of  eternal  life, 
together  striving  against  sin,  bearing  one  another’s  burdens, 
rejoicing  together  in  tribulations,  helpers  of  each  other  unto 
the  end,  and  crowned  at  last  with  one  joy  of  their  Lord, 
every  company  of  believers  on  earth,  and  the  whole  together, 
is  a  true  household  of  Christ  —  a  brotherhood.  Nor  do  we 
confine  this  intimate  and  endearing  name  to  the  church  on 
earth  ;  for  the  church  is  all  a  glorious  brotherhood  —  mili¬ 
tant,  triumphant  —  martyred,  crowned  —  with  garments 
stained,  and  garments  washed  white  —  through  weary 
centuries  here,  throughout  eternal  ages  of  rest  —  it  is  one 
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undivided  family,  an  eternal  brotherhood.  And  it  is  with 
peculiar  joy  that  we  remember,  that  many  who  have  been 
counted  among  “the  last”  here,  and  have  meekly  borne 
their  lot  of  poverty  and  toil,  shall  shine  as  stars  there,  and 
stand  noble  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our  God  ;  that  all  things 
shall  blessedly  be  “made  even”  there  —  they  that  have 
mourned  shall  be  comforted,  all  that  have  hungered  after 
righteousness  shall  be  filled,  and  the  pure  in  heart  —  many 
of  them  so  doubtful  and  timid  in  time  —  in  eternity  shall 
see  God. 

Beautiful  and  glorious,  exceedingly,  is  the  church,  seen 
thus  ill  her  proper  image,  as  designed  of  God ;  holy,  full  of 
worship  and  of  Christly  labor  and  sacrifice,  a  home  of  souls, 
fragrant  with  piety,  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  a  spring  of  heal¬ 
ing  wherein  Christ’s  living  waters  flow  for  all  that  have  sin¬ 
ned  ;  a  peaceful  shelter  for  the  weary,  the  tempted,  the  broken¬ 
hearted — outcast  from  a  scornful  world ;  the  sacred  and  pure 
temple  of  God  wherein  his  presence  shines  with  a  lustre 
unknown  and  impossible  to  suns  and  stars  or  to  forms  of 
merely  sentient  being ;  God’s  hand,  with  which  he  blesses 
his  crc'ation ;  Christ’s  body,  clothed  with  his  beauty,  fulfil¬ 
ling  his  work,  entering  into  his  joy;  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  blessed  Brotherhood  of  the  Just. 

Organisms  material  and  finite,  have  finite  times.  But 
this,  in  Avhich  God  takes  man  into  union  with  himself, 
shares  God’s  day. 

The  principles  and  duties  which  we  have  been  contem¬ 
plating,  as  we  have  turned  our  thoughts  upon  that  ever- 
glorious  kingdom,  the  church  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  are 
full  of  sublime  consolation  and  incitement.  Here  is  a 
peaceful  harbor.  Here  an  endless,  satisfying  work.  Mi’di- 
tation  on  these  things  is  communion  with  God.  We  can¬ 
not  have  too  much  of  it.  No  man  can  make  such  thoughts 
too  familiar,  or  inculcate  them  too  earnestly.  The  doctrine 
of  the  church  is  of  the  very  substance  and  richness  of  the 
gospel ;  and  is  essential  to  the  gospel’s  prevalence, ’not  only 
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throughout  the  world,  but  throughout  any  local  community. 
And  more,  a  church  whose  communicants  are  not  duly 
instructed  in  their  privileges  and  duties  as  members  of 
Christ’s  body,  cannot  itself  maintain  a  proper  Christian 
steadfastness  or  joy.  The  truths  embodied  in  the  “  doctrine 
of  the  church”  are  essential  to  the  progress  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  church.  Wherefore  “  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.” 

“  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  HISTORIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BT  REV.  S.  C.  BARTLETT,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

That  the  five  books  of  Moses  retain  their  hold  on  the 
confidence  of  intelligent  men,  certainly  is  not  due  to  any 
special  forbearance  with  which  they  have  been  treated  in 
modern  times.  For  a  long  time,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  present  century,  much  of  the  ablest  scholarship 
in  the  world  has  been  engaged  in  assaults,  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  upon  their  credibility  and  authority.  And  last  of  all, 
the  appointed  expounders  and  sworn  defenders  of  the  word 
have  gone  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  citadel  to  aid  the 
enemy. 

Let  the  sacred  books  be  subjected  to  every  legitimate  test. 
Only  let  there  be  judicial  fairness.  Let  no  man  come  with 
a  theory  which  absolutely  precludes  evidence  of  facts  in 
advance,  or  prescribes  to  God  that  he  cannot  interpose  in 
the  world  that  he  made.  No  man  may  assume  that  the 
narrative  of  a  miracle  is  proof  that  that  account  is  “  not 
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contemporary  with  the  alleged  event,”  or  pronounce  it 
“absurd  to  suppose  that  one  man  [Moses]  could  have 
created  beforehand  the  epico-historical,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical  style  in  all  their  extent  and  compass,  and  perfected 
these  three  departments  of  Hebrew  literature.”  ^  Let  no 
man  ask  us  to  heed  his  mere  arbitrary  assertion  that  the 
alleged  length  of  patriarchal  life  is  “  intrinsically  impos¬ 
sible.”  ^  We  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  in  advance  the 
vesult  of  the  modern  dissection  of  the  Pentateuch,  till  its 
latest,  ablest,  and  most  dogmatic  advocates  can  unite  on 
some  result  —  whether  with  Tuch  (in  1838)  they  will  recog¬ 
nize  an  Elohist  and  his  supplementer  the  Jehovist,  or  with 
Gramberg  (in  1828),  two  documents  and  a  compiler,  or  with 
Hupfeld  (in  1853),  three  documents  combined  by  a  later 
editor,  or  with  Knobel  (in  1861),  a  ground-writing,  a  law¬ 
book,  a  war-book,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  “  Deuteronomiker,”  or 
with  Ewald  (in  1851),  seven  different  narratives  modified 
by  other  subsequent  writers,  or  with  Hartmann  (in  1837),  a 
multitude  of  fragments,  greater  and  smaller,  strung  together. 
We  might,  perhaps,  be  more  profoundly  impressed  before¬ 
hand  by  the  names  arrayed  against  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  books,  could  the  deniers  but  agree  on  their  date  and 
authors  within  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.3 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  or  conceal  the  fact  that  many 
difficult  questions  can  be  raised  concerning  the  record  as 
we  now  have  it.  They  are  mostly  ditficulties  of  detail, 
often  arising  clearly  from  brevity  and  omission,  sometimes 
apparently  from  errors  of  transcription.  The  means  of 
solving  difficulties  of  the  latter  class  are  greatly  restricted, 
because  we  cannot,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  have  recourse 
to  the  earlier  manuscripts.  After  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  about  the  eleventh  century,  the  ancient 

*  De  Wette’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test.,  Parker’s  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  36 
and  161. 

^  Bunsen's  "Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,”  Vol.  IV.  pp.  391,  395. 

®  Thus,  in  the  year  1860,  Dclitzsch  holds  that  the  Pentateuch  was  completed 
by  some  of  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua,  while,  in  1861,  Knobel  (on  Numbers, 
etc.)  places  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
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copies  were  allowed  to  perish ;  so  that  now  we  cannot  go 
back  of  the  Masoretic  revision  and  the  various  readings 
which  it  furnishes.i  While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  the  older  manuscripts  would  have 
made  any  essential  difference  in  the  readings,  there  is  as 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  aided  in  solving 
some  minor  difficulties ;  for  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  judgment  of  these  editors  was  at  fault  in  regard 
to  the  text  as  it  stands. 

Meanwhile  we  may  properly  demand  time  for  the  remo¬ 
val  of  difficulties  on  those  subjects  which  are  still  under 
investigation.  And  on  points  where,  from  the  brevity  of 
the  narrative  and  the  remoteness  of  the  transaction  from  all 
other  means  of  knowledge,  we  can  expect  no  further  infor¬ 
mation,  we  may  sometimes  rightfully  fall  back  upon  the 
legal  and  common-sense  principle,  that,  when  once  the  main 
facts  are  established  and  the  chief  details  found  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  a  plausible  or  even 
possible  solution  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  theoretical 
objection  or  a  minor  difficulty. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  Article  to  set  forth  the  His¬ 
toric  Character  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  view  to  the  still 
more  important  question  of  its  inspiration. 

In  approaching  these  writings,  the  first  question  that 
meets  us  relates  to  the  character  of  the  record.  Are  we 
dealing  with  a  sober  narrative,  with  a  pure  fiction,  or  with  a 
fiction  founded  on  fact  ?  Give  us  a  fixed  starting-point, 
from  which,  among  other  uses,  we  may  be  able  to  estimate 
the  internal  testimony  of  the  record  in  its  own  behalf.  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  the  general  credibility  of  the  book  ? 
It  has  been  quite  customary  for  modern  critics  to  draw  the 

1  Davidson’s  Biblical  Criticism,  Vol.  I.  pp.  131, 370.  De  Rossi  assigns  one  MS. 
(Cod.  634)  to  the  eighth  century,  and  one  (Cod.  503)  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  Pinner  found  at  Odessa  a  MS.  purporting  to  have  been  corrected 
A.D.  580,  but  hearing  marks*  of  having  been  written  at  a  much  later  date. 
Besides  these,  no  others  are  assigned  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
century. 
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line  between  history  and  legend  as  late,  at  least,  as  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  because  from  that  time  forward  collateral 
proofs  are  more  abundant,  while  in  earlier  times  the  record 
has  been  thought  to  proceed  for  ages  alone.  De  Wette 
terms  the  early  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  a  “  a  theocratical 
mythology.”^  Tuch  regards  it  as  hovering  between  the 
“saga”  and  the  “myth.”^  Mr.  Goodwin  complacently  re¬ 
marks  that,  while  the  narrator  of  the  creation  “  asserts  so 
solemnly  and  unhesitatingly  that  for  which  he  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  authority,”  yet  “  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  doubt  his  perfect  good  faith,”  inasmuch  as  he 
gave  us  his  view  of  the  “  probabilities  ”  of  the  case,  and  that 
view,  though  now  proved  to  be  “  physically  untenable,”  has 
“  for  ages  satisfied  the  wants  of  man,  and  formed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  of  theological  teaching.”  ^  Colenso  maintains 
“  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  cannot  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  or  by  any  one  personally  acquainted  with 
the  facts  it  professes  to  describe ;  and  further,  that  the  (so- 
called)  Mosaic  narrative  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically 
true  ” ;  and  more  particularly  that  “  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus  is  full  of  contradictions  ”  which  “  affect  the  entire 
substance  of  it.”^ 

We  affirm,  then,  that  the  evidences  of  the  general  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  its  genuine  historic  character, 
are  abundant  and  irrefutable.  We  speak  of  it,  for  the 
present,  as  a  whole^  leaving  some  of  its  details  for  further 
consideration. 

I.  There  runs  through  the  whole  narrative  a  main  line  of 
well-established  facts,  and  these  chiefly  test-facts  of  the 
volume. 

1.  Foremost  of  all,  science  has  now,  in  almost  every 
particular,  fully  confirmed  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  course 
or  order  of  creation.  We  speak  advisedly  of  the  events  in 

1  De  Wette’s  Introdaction,  Vol.  II.  p.  22. 

*  Tnch’s  Kommentar,  Einleitnng,  pp.  8-10. 

*  Essays  and  Beviews,  Am.  Ed.,  pp.  277,  278. 

*  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  49,  206. 
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their  order.  The  real  state  of  the  case  has  been  largely 
kept  out  of  sight  by  disproportionate  discussion  of  the  word 
“  day.”  Waive  that  discussion  for  the  present,  and  let  the 
word,  whether  as  used  in  a  broad  sense  (e.g.  as  in  Gen.  ii.4), 
or  as  a  definite  term  symbolically  representing  a  protracted 
period,^  be  understood  as  the  narration  not  only  permits 
(since  the  first  days  were  not  measured  by  the  light  of  the 
sun),  but  as  its  exigencies  seem  to  require  —  a  day  corre¬ 
sponding  to  God’s  day  of  rest,  and  allowing  time  (which 
twenty-four  hours  do  not)  for  the  flowing  of  the  waters 
(Gen.  i.  9)  to  their  place.  Accept  the  optical  or  at  least 
phenomenal  nature  of  the  description,  indicated  in  verses 
15th  and  16th,  where  the  relations  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
described  simply  according  to  outward  appearance,  and  not 
according  to  scientific  principles.^  Accept  also  the  obvious 
principle,  that,  when  such  immense  transactions  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  compass  of  thirty-one  verses,  it  must  be  done 

*  We  are  not  staggered  by  either  mode  of  view.  One  consideration,  which 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  former  or  figurative  meaning  is,  that,  in  describing 
things  strictly  unique,  a  term  must  be  employed  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
The  word  BiSlP  in  the  second  verse,  for  example,  can  hardly  designate  such  a 
“  deep  ”  as  in  it’s  ordinary  use.  The  day  of  creation  may  as  well  be  peculiar  as 
the  day  of  visitation  or  of  salvation,  or  the  day  of  judgment.  Still,  the  em¬ 
phatic  repetition,  with  the  constant  enumeration  of  its  constituents,  “evening 
and  morning,”  inclines  us  to  the  view  of  Professor  Barrows  (Bib.  Sacra,  Jan. 
1857),  that  the  wm-d  “day”  is  to  be  strictly  taken,  and  the  thing  symbolic.  We 
aid  our  apprehension  in  this  mode  :  Suppose  the  revelation  to  have  been  visional. 
A  scries  of  views,  like  a  moving  diorama,  is  separated  by  darkness  with  ensuing 
light  —  evening  and  morning.  The  transcription  of  the  scenes  forms  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Now  as  the  scene  present  to  the  vision  (the  map,  so  to  call  it,  before  the 
eye)  represents  the  vast  area  of  almost  boundless  space,  so  would  the  alternating 
darkness  and  light  passing  over  it  —  the  evening  and  morning  that  constitute  a 
day — represent  an  indefinite  period.  This  at  least  would  conform  to  such  a 
supposed  method  of  revelation,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  only  mode  of  indicat¬ 
ing  intervals  of  time  in  such  a  mode  of  disclosure. 

‘‘‘  A  narrative  of  the  creation  on  scientific  principles  would  have  been  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  volume,  almost,  if  not  quite,  down  to  the 
present  time.  Hence  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  this  narrative.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  palpable  phenomenon  marks  a  great  underlying  fact. 
As  the  statement,  “  the  mercury  is  twenty  degrees  below  zero,”  marks  a  great 
severity  of  cold,  and  involves  many  concomitants,  so  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  in  the  heavens  involves  vast  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  78.  49 
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by  broad  outlines  rather  than  by  minute  specifications  and 
limitations.  The  record  then  stands  forth  unimpeachable. 

We  have  the  following  remarkable  chain  of  correspon¬ 
dences,  which  we  state  in  the  briefest  form,  and  in  the  words 
of  a  thoroughly  responsible  authority.  “  The  Bible  says  that 
man  was  the  last  creation ;  geology  says  the  same.  The 
Bible  says  that  quadrupeds  next  preceded  man  ;  geology 
says  the  same.  The  Bible  says  that  inferior  animal  species, 
up  to  reptiles,  were  created  before  quadrupeds ;  geology 
says  the  same.  The  Bible  says  that  there  was,  earlier,  an 
age  without  animal  life;  geology  does  the  same.  The 
Bible  says  that  after  the  earth  had  been  long  in  formation 
(for  its  three  days),  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  Geology  makes  this  an  event  long  after  the  earth’s 
beginning ;  and  it  may  be  shown  to  be  probable,  though  not 
actually  demonstrated,  that  this  occurred  after  the  earliest 
dry  land  appeared.  The  Bible  says  that  vegetation  was 
created  with  the  first  appearance  of  land,  before  animal  life. 
Science  gathers  but  indistinct  records  from  the  earth  on  this 
point,  yet  plainly  has  no  counter  statement ;  and  as  far  as 
there  are  any  indications,  they  favor  the  above.^  The  Bible 
says  the  world  had  a  beginning ;  geology,  by  its  very  system 
of  progress,  points  to  a  beginning.”  ® 

To  this  should  be  added  the  surprising  anticipation  of 
modern  science  in  declaring  the  creation  of  light,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  prior  to  the  light  of  the  great  luminaries ; 
for  modern  science  declares  that  the  first  result  of  chemical 
or  molecular  action  in  the  chaotic  mass  would  have  been 
the  production  of  light.^  Moreover,  by  the  assignment  of 

^  See  this  point  expanded  in  Dana’s  Geology,  p.  146. 

*  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  Bib.  Sacra,  July,  1857.  The  same  positions  are  maintained 
in  his  Geology  (Philadelphia,  1863),  and  in  great  measure  in  the  views  of  Guyot, 
Bih.  Sacra,  Vol  XII.  p.  324,  seq. ;  and  in  part  in  Hugh  Miller’s  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks.  We  can  only  give  conclusions,  and  refer  to  those  discussions  for 
details.  The  strength  of  the  case  can  hardly  be  appreciated  from  an  outline. 

’  See  particularly  Guyot  and  Dana  on  this  point,  in  the  Articles  referred  to. 
And  yet  Dr.  Williams  repeats  the  obsolete  cavil,  Essays  and  Reviews,  Am.  Ed., 
p.  246. 
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man’s  creation  to  the  close  of  the  same  day  in  which  the 
quadrupeds  were  formed,  with  no  intervening  “evening,” 
the  narrative  corresponds  to  the  fact  now  known  to  science, 
that  the  origin  of  man  was  not  immediately  preceded  by 
any  great  and  general  catastrophe  to  the  previous  races. 
And  in  tracing  back  these  successive  stages  of  creation,  up 
to  the  first  chaotic  condition,  while  we  cannot  absolutely 
prove,  we  are  led  in  the  strongest  manner  to  infer,  by  the 
argument  of  Progressive  Approach,  the  original  creation  of 
the  earth  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  narrative. 

So  remarkable  is  the  conformity  of  this  grand  outline  to 
the  latest  discoveries  of  science.  The  eminent  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  “pro¬ 
foundly  philosophical  as  a  scheme  of  creation,”  and  to  add, 
“  It  is  both  true  and  divine.”  ^ 

Connected  with  this  great  test-fact,  or  rather  group  of 
facts,  lie  various  other  declarations,  sustained,  not  by  the 
same  evidence  —  for  the  case  does  not  admit  of  it  —  but  by 
the  only  kind  of  testimony  possible  with  reference  to  such 
a  narrative,  going  back  so  far  beyond  all  other  history. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  outward  appearance,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  heathen  doctrine  of  inferior  and  superior  races,  the 
Pentateuch  boldly  pronounces  all  men  the  descendants  of 
one  pair ;  Eve  is  the  mother  of  all  living.  Coincident  with 
this  are  the  traditions  of  the  race.  “  As  far  as  I  know,”  says 
Max  Muller,  “  there  has  been  no  nation  upon  the  earth, 

>  The  only  point  omitted  is  the  second  day's  work,  as  not  snfficiently  agreed 
upon.  Guyot  regards  it  as  the  resolution  of  a  nebula  into  our  solar  system ; 
Dr.  Gaussen  and  others,  as  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere.  We  doubt  the 
former  for  one  strong  reason  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  forced  signification  of 
“  waters,”  “  above,”  and  “  under  ”  —  because  the  narrative  is  now  confined  to  the 
earth,  and  does  not  include  “  the  heavens,”  which  had  been  already  created,  and 
from  which  this  verse  expressly  distinguishes.  To  the  view  which  identifies  the 
“firmament”  directly  with  the  atmosphere,  we  object  that  it  is  too  scientific. 
Our  impression  is,  that  this  is  a  phenomenal  description  of  the  condensation  of 
the  waters,  which  for  a  long  tipe  could  have  existed  only  in  the  form  of  vapor 
on  the  heated  planet,  so  that  they  formed  a  liquid  covering  around  its  crust,  and 
now  the  waters  “  beneath  ”  were  divided  from  those  above  the  visible  welkin. 
Of  course  the  phenomenon  involved  much. 
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which,  if  it  possessed  any  traditions  on  the  origin  of  man¬ 
kind,  did  not  derive  the  human  race  from  one  pair,  if  not 
from  one  person.”^  The  record  and  the  tradition  are 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  comparative  philologist 
and  physiologist.  Not  that  we  would  claim  absolute  una¬ 
nimity  among  learned  men.  But  the  constant  movement 
of  philological  research  has  pointed  more  and  more  to  a 
common  origin  of  languages,  while  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  have  been  as  constantly  removing  every  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  common  descent. 

Dr.  Carpenter  gathers  up  the  great  voice  of  physical 
science  on  this  subject  —  himself  one  of  its  most  eminent 
exponents,  —  when,  after  an  elaborate  discussion,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  general  conclusion  “  from  all  the  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  psychical  facts  now  known,”  to  be  “  that 
all  the  human  races  may  have  had  a  common  origin,  since 
they  all  possess  the  same  constant  characters,  and  differ 
only  in  those  which  can  be  shown  to  vary  from  generation 
to  generation.”^  Alexander  von  Humboldt  utters  his  de¬ 
cided  testimony,  and  adds  that  of  the  eminent  physiologist 
Johannes  Muller,  in  endorsement  of  the  received  doctrine 
that  the  diversities  of  the  human  race  are  but  permanent 
varieties,  and  not  specific  differences,  that  “  the  different 
races  of  men  are  forms  of  one  sole  species,”  and  “  not  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  a  genus.”  ®  Here,  also,  is  found  the  weight 
of  such  names  as  Buffon,  Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  Haller,  the 
Wagners,  Prichard,  Owen,  Forbes,  Dana.  Not  only  have 
counter  attempts  failed  to  agree  upon  or  even  define  the 
dividing  marks  of  different  human  species,  —  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  Dana,  “  if  more  than  one  species  be  admitted, 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  number  that  may  be  made”;4 
but  in  the  human  species  all  the  outward  diversities  are 

1  Science  of  Language,  p.  341. 

*  Varieties  of  Mankind,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p. 
1345  (A.D.  1852).  See  also  a  discussion  by  the  same  author  in  the  Edinburg 
Review,  October,  1846. 

^  Cosmos,  Vol.  I.  pp.  352,  354,  Ottb’s  trans. 

*  Geology,  p.  584. 
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positively  shown  to  be  variable  and  interchangeable ;  the 
peculiar  test  of  distinct  species  —  sterility  of  the  hybrid 
offspring  —  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  human  race;  the 
actual  differences  of  mankind  have  been  shown  to  con¬ 
sist  ill  those  very  characteristics  in  which  a  domesticated 
race  of  quadrupeds  tends  to  form  permanent  varieties ;  * 
one  of  the  chief  modern  arguments  for  a  multiple  origin, 
namely  the  analogical  argument  resting  on  the  supposed 
multiple  origin  of  animals,  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  (in  1854)  to  rest  on  a  premise  more  than 
doubtful  in  point  of  fact;*  while  Dana  further  maintains 
that  the  very  analogy  of  the  animal  world  —  each  higher 
genus  having  fewer  and  fewer  species  —  requires  us  to 
expect  but  one  species  in  man.®  Agassiz  stands  out  some¬ 
what  solitary  in  his  maintenance  of  a  diversity  of  “proto¬ 
plasts,”  and  his  endeavor  to  reconcile  it  with  a  “  unity  of 
mankind.”  Carpenter  explicitly  declares  that  the  theory 
“  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  extension  of  the  human 
family  over  its  area,  and  it  does  not  afford  any  assistance 
in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  their  existing  distri¬ 
bution.”^  Dana  rejects  it,  and  in  his  last  work  declares 
that  the  investigations  of  Darwin  set  aside  objections  to 
an  origin  from  one  stock,  arising  from  the  diversities  of 
the  races.®  How  lacking  in  scientific  qualities  is  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Agassiz  on  this  subject  at  least,  and  with  how 

1  Carpenter,  Varieties,  etc.,  p.  1314.  The  characteristics  are,  “statnre;  gen¬ 
eral  conformation  of  the  body ;  conformation  of  the  skull ;  quantity,  texture,  and 
color  of  the  hairy  covering;  psychical  character,  as  shown  in  the  increase  of 
intelligence,  in  the  acquirement  of  new  methods  of  action,  and  in  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  the  natural  instinctive  propensities.”  Dr.  Carpenter  shows 
(p.  1338)  the  futility  of  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  oval  section  of  hair  is  peculiar  to  the  white,  the  cylindrical  to  the 
Indian,  and  the  elliptical  or  flat  to  the  negro. 

*  Cited  at  large  in  Cabell’s  Unity  of  Mankind,  pp.  183,  etc.  He  maintains 
that  “■  the  species  of  opposite  hemispheres,  placed  under  similar  conditions,”  as 
well  as  “  species  occupying  similar  conditions  in  geological  formations  far  apart, 
and  which  conditions  are  not  met  with  in  intermediate  formations,  are  representa¬ 
tive,  and  not  identical.” 

*  Geology,  p.  584. 

*  Varieties  of  Mankind,  p.  1364. 


*  Geology,  p.  584. 
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little  consideration,  not  to  say  respect,  it  is  viewed  by  such 
eminent  naturalists  as  Quatrefages,  Godron,  and  Wagner, 
the  reader  may  learn  from  a  recent  number  of  this 
periodical.* 

Meanwhile  the  researches  of  comparative  philology  are 
yearly  extending  the  bonds  of  national  affinities,  and  point¬ 
ing  towards  a  full  derrionstration  of  the  common  descent  of 
all  the  races  of  man.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  nations,  when  Schlegel  first  grouped,  under  the  name 
“  Indo-Germanic,”  that  great  family  of  affiliated  nations 
extending  from  India  to  England,  and  from  the  old 
Sanscrit  down  through  the  Greek  and  Persian  to  the 
modern  Celt ;  another  great  stride  of  science  when  Lepsius, 
in  1836,  successfully  traced  the  numerals  through  the  Indo- 
Germanic,  Semitic,  and  Egyptian  languages.  And  now 
many  radicals  have  been  traced  through  these  and  the  Tu¬ 
ranian  tongues  also ;  while  an  authority  inferior,  perhaps, 
to  no  other,  pronounces  it  entirely  supposable  that  the 
grammatical  elements,  too,  of  those  great  diverse  branches 
of  speech  should  have  had  a  common  origin.  The  strength 
of  the  case  is  greatly  increased,  as  it  is  well  put  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,®  by  the  fact  that  “  the  linguistic  affinity  is  often 
strongest  where  the  physical  conformity  is  weakest,  and 
weakest  where  this  is  strongest”;  the  first  instance  being 
illustrated  by  “  the  Malayo- Polynesian  and  the  American 
races,”  compared  with  each  other ;  the  second,  by  the  “  Chi¬ 
nese  and  typical  Mongolian  nations.”  Difficulties  in  the 
way  of  admitting  the  common  origin  of  languages  are 
constantly  removing  as  the  study  advances;  and  the  most 
eminent  philologists,  such  as  Max  Muller,  Latham,  Gfimm, 
Bunsen,  Lepsius,  are  nearly  as  well  united  on  this  subject, 
as  are  the  naturalists  on  the  unity  of  the  species.^  When 

'  Bib.  Sacra,  July,  1862,  p.  607,  seq.  See  also  a  discussion  in  Cabell’s  Unity 
of  Mankind,  p.  149,  seq. 

•  Max  Muller’s  Science  of  Language,  p.  340. 

’  Varieties  of  Mankind,  p.  1347. 

*  Professor  Pott  is  the  most  eminent  exception. 
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we  cast  into  the  scale  the  perfect  psychical  and  moral  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  human  race,  also  the  common  historic 
traditions  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  extend  through 
the  world,  we  may  fairly  consider  the  statement  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  sustained  by  a  greater  weight  and  variety  of 
evidence  than  ordinarily  can  be  arrayed  for  the  facts  of 
human  belief. 

3.  Coincident  also  with  the  Biblical  ascription  of  the 
origin  of  the  week  and  of  the  sabbath  to  the  earliest  history 
of  the  race,  is  the  well-known  diffusion  of  the  hebdomadal 
division  of  time  among  nations  who  can  have  had  no 
communication  with  each  other  within  historic  periods. 
Astronomers  (Bailly  and  Laplace)  pronounced  it  the  oldest 
monument  of  astronomical  science.^  It  had  a  very  wide 
and  early  diffusion  among  the  nations.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  determine  very  precisely  its  extent,  we  may  accept, 
as  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  the  statement  of-  Sir  J.  G.  Wil¬ 
kinson,®  that  it  existed  in  ancient  Egypt,  was  common  to  all 
the  Semitic  nations,  and  to  those  of  India.®  It  has  no 
obvious  foundation  in  nature,  not  being  the  aliquot  part  of 
a  month  or  a  year,  nor  the  multiple  of  any  number.  It  has 
been  sometimes  explained  as  the  proximate  quarter  of  a 

'  Stated  on  the  authority  of  Whewell,  Elements  of  Morality,  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

*  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.  pp.  115,  582.  We  might  instance  other 
nations,  as  the  Nigri  of  Afi  ica,  on  the  authority  of  Oldendorp  (Jahn’s  Biblical 
Archaeology,  sec.  102),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Java  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  (cited  in  Prescott’s  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  p.  111).  The  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Britannica  (eighth  edition)  asserts  generally,  “  that  this  division  has  been 
employed  from  time  immemorial  in  all  eastern  countries.”  ^ 

From  the  usual  enumeration  we  must  exclude  Peru,  on  the  authority  of  Pres¬ 
cott  and  others.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  attempt  to  find  a  seven-day  period 
among  the  early  Greeks  (with  Gurney  on  the  Sabbath,  and  O’Hanlon,  Bib. 
Sacra,  July,  1856)  on  the  strength  of  a  quotation  from  Hesiod,  that  “the 
seventh  day  is  sacred,”  and  a  similar  mode  of  expression  in  Homer.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in  Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  768)  refers  to  the  seventh  day  q/*  the  month. 
Moreover,  he  says  (v.  817),  “midday  is  pre-eminently  holy.”  With  Homer  any 
day  was  Uphv  ij/uap  (II.  8,  66.  ;  Od.  9,  56,  etc.). 

**  The  separate  days  of  the  week  were  even  named  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  these  names  arc  substantially  the  same  as  in  modern  Europe.  See 
the  Ai-ticle  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  in  this  Periodical,  Oct.  1858. 
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lunation ;  but  the  lunation  is  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 
And  while  we  might  suppose  that  some  one  tribe  or  nation 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  rude  approximation,  the 
improbable  thing  is  that  a  number  of  nations  should  have 
done  so  without  a  common  derivation.  As  an  independent 
custom,  a  week  of  ten  or  of  five  days  is  a  much  more 
obvious  arrangement;  for  the  former  divides  the  month 
almost  exactly,  and  the  latter  even  divides  the  year  without 
a  fraction.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  week  of  seven  days  has 
actually  prevailed  by  the  side  of  both  these  more  convenient 
divisions ;  as  in  Egypt,  where  the  month  was  divided  into 
three  decades,  and  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  the  week  of 
five  days  also  existed.*  In  connection  with  this  fact,  we 
cannot  well  overlook  the  singular  correspondence  of  the 
word  “  sabbath  ”  with  the  numeral  seven^  in  a  wide  range 
of  languages:  Sanscrit,  saptan;  Zend,  hapta;  Latin,  sep. 
tern;  Greek,  eind;  Gothic,  sibun;  old  Egyptian,  sefech; 
Arabic,  sabatun ;  'Etihiopic,  sabechatu  ;  Hebrew,  nsaw  The 
sanctity  of  the  number  seven  stands  incorporated  into  the 
Hebrew  language  itself,  from  its  origin,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  in  the  word  raws  (Niphal  of  aatti),  to  seven  one’s  self, 
or  to  swear.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  unsuitable  to  mention  the 
physiological  fact  attested  by  so  many  witnesses,  that  the 
human  constitution  was  so  formed  as  to  accomplish,  on  the 
w^hole,  as  much  labor  in  six  days  as  in  seven. 

4.  The  Pentateuch  teaches  an  original  state  of  blessed 
union  between  God  and  man,  interrupted  by  the  fall.  In 


’  Rawllnson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.  Ill,  282.  Prescott’s  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  Ill, 
note  We  adhere  to  Wilkinson’s  statement  concerning  Egypt,  against  the 
counter  assertion  of  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  Vol.  III.  95. 

*  The  Hebrew  pa’iJ  is  confessedly  an  obscure  formation  (see  Delitzsch  on 
Gen.  ii.  3),  and  is  generally  treated  as  a  simple  derivative  from  paw*  The 
resemblance  of  both  to  the  numeral  is  obvious,  and  it  is  evident  from  Lactantius 
(Instit.  vii.  14)  that  in  his  day  they  were  supposed  to  be  kindred  with  it,  as 
though  paaaj,  “the  Sabbath-day,  which  took  its  name  from  the  numeral  in 
Hebrew,  whence  seven  is  the  lawful  and  complete  number.”  Delitzsch  re¬ 
cognizes  the  derivation  as  one  of  two  alternatives.  The  loss  of  5  would  not 
preclude  it,  since  5  sometimes  changes  into  ;  e.  g.  tjx  for  ,  SKPI  for 
asn,  fiknB  from  ype ;  or  it  disappears,  e.g.  ^5  for  bsaV 
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remarkable  harmony  with  a  narrative  which  accounts  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  are  the  ancient  wide-spread 
legends  of  the  human  race.  It  is  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  traditions  of  a  “golden  age”  of 
innocence,  when  disease,  pain,  sorrow,  and  care  were  un¬ 
known,  when  the  earth  brought  forth  spontaneously,  and 
man  had  every  good.  But  when  Prometheus  stole  the  fire 
which  the  gods  had  withholden,  they,  in  punishment,  sent 
Pandora  to  the  earth,  bringing  countless  evils  to  the  human 
racc.^  The  Persian  legend  describes  Meschiia  and  Meschi- 
ana,  the  parents  of  the  human  family,  as  pure  and  blessed, 
till  they  were  seduced  by  Ahriman  to  sin.  Ahriman  sprang 
from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  the  first 
pair  forfeited  their  happiness  by  eating  fruit.  The  same 
legend  speaks  of  the  death-repelling  tree,  Horn,  and  states 
that  after  the  fall  the  first  pair  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  beasts.^  The  Thibetiau  tradition  ascribes  the  loss 
of  Paradise  to  the  eating  of.  a  sweet  herb*.  Thence  came 
shame  and  the  necessity  of  clothing.  Necessity  drove  men 
to  agriculture  ;  virtue  was  lost ;  murder,  adultery,  and  all 
other  crimes  came  in.^  The  Indian  mythology  describes  a 
certain  wonderful  tree  and  Krishna’s  struggle  with  the 
snake,  whose  head  he  cut  ofl*.^  The  Chinese  have  traditions 
of  similar  purport.^  The  Mexican  legend  describes  a  golden 
age  of  blessedness  under  the  reign  of  the  god  Quetzalcotl. 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  principal  gods, 
and  was’ compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  In  his  skift’of 
serpent-skins  he  departed  with  the  promise  that  he  and  his 
descendants  would  hereafter  return.®  There  was  also  a 
goddess  Ciocoatl,  the  first  goddess  who  brought  forth,  who 
bequeathed  the  sufferings  of  childbirth  to  women,  and  by 

^  Ilcsiofi,  Works  and  Days,  90  scq.,  108  seq.  Thcog.  583  scq.  Lucian, 
Saturnalia,  see.  7.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  I.  89  scq.  Tacitus,  Annals,  III.  26. 
Horace,  Odes,  I.  3,  25.  * 

*  Tuch  and  Knobcl  on  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  who  cite  the  reliable  authorities. 

*  Tuch  on  Gen  ii.  *  Ib. 

®  Knobcl  on  Genesis,  p.  45.  ®  Prescott’s  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  pp.  59,  60. 
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whom  sin  came  into  the  world.  She  was  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  serpent  near  her,  and  was  called  “  the  serpent- 
woman.”^  The  wide-spread  practice  of  serpent-worship, 
found  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  in  India  and 
Ethiopia,  among  the  Germans,  Finns,  and  kindred  nations, 
has  been  justly  connected  with  the  same  ancient  story,  the 
worship  having  originated  in  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  evil 
principle  and  escape  its  wrath.2  “  Almost  all  the  nations 
of  Asia,”  says  Von  Bohlen,  “  assume  the  serpent  to  be  a 
wicked  being,  which  has  brought  evil  into  the  world.”® 
And  Tuch  remarks  that  in  all  antiquity  the  serpent  was 
the  symbol  of  cunning,  baseness,  and  seduction.^  In 
nearly  all  the  myths  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  the  serpent,  or  the  woman,  or  both  of  them,  stand 
connected  with  the  great  calamity  of  the  race.  They  are 
older  than  history ;  they  must  be  older  than  the  separation 
of  the  nations. 

5.  Among  the  Biblical  transactions  of  the  period  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  fall,  was  the  institution  of  sacrificial  offerings. 
In  wonderful  accordance  with  the  alleged  earliness  of  origin, 
is  the  general,  if  we  may  not  say  absolutely  universal,  preva¬ 
lence  of  bloody  sacrifices  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  the  nation  that  has  not  prac¬ 
tised  the  rite.®  No  doubt  the  lasting  hold  of  such  a  practice 
on  the  conscience  of  the  nations  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
deep  sense  of  sin,  and  of  the  need  of  some  vicarious  interpo¬ 
sition  ;  but  the  origin  of  it  as  a  universal  fact  can  be 

^  Prescott’s  Mexico,  Vol.  III.  p.  381, 

^  Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  p.  45,  who  both  roaches  for  the  fact  and  endorses  the 
explanation.  So  also  McDonald,  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 
The  Phoenicians  had  converted  the  serpent  into  an  iyadoialfiuv. 

^  Alte  Indien,  Vol.  I.  p.  248.  Quoted  from  Havernick’s  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  p.  101. 

*  Kommentar,  p.  84.  Knobel  connects  with  this  whole  subject,  and  with  the 
passage  in  Genesis,  Aesop’s  ascription  of  knavery  (iteaiovpyla)  to  the  serpent 
(Fab.  70),  and  Aristotle’s  description  of  the  whole  serpent  tribe  as  servile  and 
treacherous,  koI  firi$ov\a  (Hist.  Anim.  I.  1,  14). 

^  For  a  full  and  able  statement  concerning  human  sacrifices,  and  collaterally 
animal  sacrifices  also,  see  the  discussion  of  Lasaulx,  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  I.  p.  368. 
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explained  only  by  some  institution  lying  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  thence  striking  its  roots  profoundly 
into  the  thoughts  and  practice  of  the  succeeding  nations. 
It  seems  to  be  a  universal  standing  monument  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  record.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do  even 
with  the  traditions  which  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  far- 
off  echo  of  Biblical  transactions ;  as  in  the  Grecian  story  of 
Phryxus,  the  first-born  of  king  Athamas,  about  to  be  immo¬ 
lated  by  his  father,  but  saved  by  the  ram  of  the  golden' 
fleece  —  and  other  instances  —  wherein  some  have  found 
resemblances  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  his  son  Isaac.^ 
We  are  dealing,  now,  with  facts  of  world-wide  extent,  expli¬ 
cable  if  the  early  origin  alleged  in  the  Pentateuch  be  true ; 
inexplicable  otherwise. 

6.  We  pass  various  less  established  matters,  such  as  tra¬ 
ditional  heathen  testimonies  to  the  early  longevity  of  the 
race,2  and  the  supposed  mention  of  the  first  two  patriarchs, 
which  Frederick  Schlegel  3  declares  to  be  found  in  the  sagas 
of  the  Indians  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  to  specify  another 
of  the  great  test-facts  of  the  narrative.  We  refer  to  the 
Deluge.  Waiving  now  the  question  of  its  territorial  extent, 
the  fact  of  a  deluge  which  once  destroyed  the  whole  race 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals),  is  one  of  the  best 
proved  events  in  all  past  history.  It  is  sustained  by  an  array 
of  evidence  as  strong  as  is  possible  in  regard  to  an  event 
which  lies  so  far  back  of  all  written  memorials  —  more 
impressive,  indeed,  than  mere  documents  could  furnish. 
It  has  been  branded  into  the  memory  of  the  nations^  and  has 
come  down  from  time  immemorial,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  ancient  legends  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Indian  tribes  along  the  Orinoco  in  South  America,  the 

*  Philo  Judaeus  makes  the  comparison,  by  way  of  contrast  (11.  26,  Mangey’s 
eel.) ;  Lasaulx  recognizes  the  resemblance.  Magee  (Atonement,  Vol.  I.  p.  266) 
finds  a  resemblance  to  Abrajiam’s  offering  in  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the 
Phenicians. 

®  Josephus,  Antiq.,  I.  3.  9. 

®  Philos,  of  History,  p.  96,  Bohn’s  ed. 
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Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  the  Brazilians,  and  South  Sea 
Islanders,  no  less  than  those  of  Wales,  Greece,  India, 
Burmah,  China,  Egypt, ^  Phrygia,  the  old  Scandinavians, 
the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  Phenicians  record  the 
great  event.**  Many  of  the  details,  even,  are  included  in  some 
of  these  accounts  ;  and  Kalisch  has  truly  remarked,  “  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  feature  in  the  Biblical  account  which  is 
not  discovered  in  one  or  several  of  these  traditions.”  3  The 
drift  of  them  is :  a  wicked  world,  destroyed  by  a  flood  ;  one 
righteous  man  and  his  family  saved  in  an  ark,  together  with 
animals  in  pairs ;  the  ark  resting  on  a  mountain  ;  birds  sent 
out  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  earth  ;  an  altar  built  and 
sacrifices  offered.  Several  of  these  points  are  included  in 
the  Greek  story  of  Deucalion.4  In  the  ancient  vedas  of 
India  it  is  written  that  Manu,  the  patriarch  of  the  race, 
received  warning  of  the  flood,  and  direction  to  build  an  ark 
and  to  enter  it  with  seven  other  holy  sages.  The  flood 
came  and  destroyed  all  the  race.  When  it  subsided,  the  ark 
remained  upon  a  mountain.  He  offered  sacrifices  and 
went  forth  to  repeople  the  world.  The  Chaldean  legend 
is  remarkably  full.  It  describes  the  warning  given  to 
Xisuthrus,  directing  him  to  take  his  wife,  children,  and 
nearest  relatives  into  an  immense  ship  (five  stadia  long), 


1  Bunsen  denies  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  Egypt;  but  Diod.  Sic.  (1. 10) 
and  Plato  (Timaeus,  22,  23)  seem  to  be  against  him. 

*  Many  of  the  details  are  easily  accessible.  Hugh  Miller  gives  many  of  them, 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  283  seq.  Delitzsch  gives  a  good,  though  brief, 
summary. 

^  Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  205. 

*  See  Ovid,  Metamorph.  I.  125  seq.  Singularly  enough  the  fullest  Greek 
accounts  of  the  flood  are  given  by  Lucian,  who  repeatedly  declares  them  to  be 
Greek  traditions.  Thus  (De  Syria  Dea,  12),  he  relates  that  the  former  race  of 
men  were  destroyed  for  their  extreme  wickedness ;  that  the  earth  gave  forth 
water,  great  rains  fell,  the  rivers  rose,  and  the  sea  swelled,  till  all  things  became 
water,  and  all  men  perished.  Deucalion  alone  was  saved  for  his  piety.  He 
built  a  great  ark  {\dpva^),  entered  it  with  his  wife  and  children,  brought  in,  by 
pairs,  hogs,  horses,  lions,  serpents,  and  all  other  creatures,  and  remained  there 
with  them,  in  a  divinely-established  friendship,  so  long  as  the  water  prevailed. 

*  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  etc.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  432.  Also  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  Bib.  Sacra, 
Oct.  1858. 
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to  provide  them  food,  and  take  with  him  all  sorts  of 
animals  and  birds.  He  did  so.  The  flood  came ;  and 
when  it  ceased,  three  times  in  succession  he  sent  out  birds 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth.  Then  he  took  out  some 
of  the  planks,  and  saw  that  he  was  on  a  mountain  in 
Armenia.  He  left  the  ship,  prayed,  built  an  altar,  offered 
sacrifice,  and  went  on  his  way.^  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico 
related  that  two  persons,  Coxcox  and  his  wife,  survived  the 
deluge.  Their  heads  are  represented  in  ancient  paintings, 
together  with  a  boat  floating  on  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  A  dove  also  is  depicted,  with  the  hieroglyphical 
emblem  of  languages  in  his  mouth,  which  he  is  distributing 
to  the  children  of  Coxcox,  who  were  born  dumb.s  The 
neighboring  people  of  Michuacan  had  a  still  further  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  boat  in  which  their  Noah  (Tezpi)  escaped, 
was  filled  with  various  kinds  of  animals  and  birds.  After 
some  time  a  vulture  was  sent  out,  which  fed  on  dead  bodies 
and  did  not  return.  Then  the  little  humming-bird  was  sent, 
and  it  returned  with  a  twig  in  its  mouth.*  The  tradition 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  included  the  raven  and  the  dove  of 
the  Biblical  account.^  The  Peruvians  relate  that  after  the 
deluge,  seven  persons  issued  from  a  cave  where  they  had 
saved  themselves,  and  re  peopled  the  earth  .5  Schoolcraft 
affirms  of  the  various  North  American  tribes :  “  the  Indians 
relate,  generally,  that  there  was  a  deluge  at  an  early  period, 
which  covered  the  earth  and  drowned  mankind,  except  a 
limited  number.® 

And  as  the  event  was  recorded  in  a  picture  in  Mexico, 
so  it  was  commemorated  by  coins  in  the  old  world.  The 
famous  Apamean  medals  (unquestionably  genuine)  repre- 

^  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  etc.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  369. 

*  The  allusion  to  the  subsequent  confusion  of  tongues  is  to  be  noticed. 

®  Prescott’s  Mexico,  Vol.  III.  379.  Prescott  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
authority  for  the  latter  tradition,  apparently  because  it  is  so  much  like  the 
scripture  account;  but  Humboldt,  as  he  mentions,  accepts  it  without  distrust. 

*  Von  Baumer,  cited  by  Delitzsch  on  Gen.  vi. 

®  Prescott’s  Peru,  Vol.  I.  p.  88.  note. 

®  History  and  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Vol.  I.  17. 
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sent  a  floating  chest,  inscribed  with  the  name  iVbe,  within 
which  are  seated  a  man  and  a  woman.  Toward  them  a 
bird  is  flying  with  a  twig ;  while  another  bird  is  seated  on 
the  ark.^ 

Without  going  further  into  details,  we  may  add  that 
these  accounts  are,  of  necessity,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other  and  of  the  Bible.  Their  differences  are  as 
striking  as  their  analogies ;  and  yet  they  all  concur  on  the 
great  fundamental  facts,  and  supply  the  fragments  of  the 
whole  event  recorded  in  the  scriptures.  Such  a  coincidence 
of  testimonies  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  destitute 
of  a  foundation,  were  a  greater  marvel  than  the  flood. 
Bunsen  is  constrained  to  say,  in  connection  with  his 
examination  of  these  legends  :  “  Our  previous  researches 
will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  oldest  Hellenic  tra¬ 
dition  about  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  was  a  legendary 
reminiscence  of  that  great  historical  deluge'^  ^  And  we 
may,  without  hesitation,  adopt  the  closing  statement  of 
Delitzsch  :  “  A  survey  of  all  these  traditions  assures  us  that 
the  flood  was  an  historical  event  which  had  struck  deep 
root  in  the  memory  of  the  nations ;  that  the  recollection  of  it 
extended  from  Armenia  to  Britain,  and  from  China  across 
Eastern  Asia  to  America ;  and  that  the  Biblical  narrative  of 
this  event,  in  its  freedom  from  all  mythological  and  merely 
national  elements,  is  the  most  faithful  and  purely  historical 
representation  of  a  tradition  which  had  spread  through  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.”  * 

1  Kitto’s  Cycloped.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  Article  “  Ark.”  It  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Septimiiis  Severus.  Winer’s  Real-Worterbuch,  “Noach." 

*  Egypt’s  Place,  Vol.  IV.  p.  435. 

^  Delitzsch,  Die  Genesis,  p.  245.  He  calls  attention  to  the  traditional  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rainbow’s  significance  in  the  Greek  Ipis,  from  Ctpw,  to  connect  (a 
derivation  sanctioned  by  Passow),  Iris  being  the  messenger  between  gods  and 
men  ;  in  the  German  legend,  which  makes  the  rainbow  the  great  bridge,  created 
by  the  Gods,  connecting  heaven  and  earth,  which  must  be  broken  in  pieces 
before  the  earth  can  perish ;  in  one  Indian  tradition,  which  calls  it  Indra’s 
weapon,  which  he  placed  by  his  side  after  the  battle  with  the  demons,  and  in 
another  Indian  legend  which  makes  it  the  path  of  the  gods.  He  also  takes 
notice  of  a  remarkable  agreement  of  the  Babylonish  and  Chinese  reckoning  of 
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7.  Of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  man¬ 
kind,  some  traces  are  also  found  in  the  mythologies  of  the 
nations.  It  is,  substantially,  the  story  of  the  Pentateuch : 
bad  men,  building  a  tower  in  defiance  of  the  gods,  over¬ 
thrown  and  made  to  speak  different  tongues.  Such,  in  part, 
is  the  myth  which  is  found  in  Plato,  in  the  Sibyl,  and  in  Bero- 
sns,  and  is  admitted  by  Tuch  to  be  an  independent  myth.^ 
Von  Humboldt  finds  a  similar  tradition  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Chiapa  and  Socomisco,  concerning  Wotan  (grandson 
of  the  man  who  saved  himself  from  the  deluge),  who  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  large  buildings,  during  which  time 
ensued  a  confusion  of  languages,  war,  and  dispersion  of 
races." 

We  do  not  propose,  in  the  present  case,  to  speak  so  par¬ 
ticularly  of  these  traditions,  as  of  the  clear  evidence  which 
modern  ethnology  furnishes  of  a  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
and  of  a  common  centre  of  radiation.  These  researches 
are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  It  is 
noticeable  how  that  narrative  places  both  the  landing  of 
the  ark  and  the  subsequent  point  of  departure  entirely  out¬ 
side  of  the  Jewish  territory,  in  Western-Central  Asia. 
It  has  long  been  settled  that  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
races,  extending  from  India  to  Ireland,  can  be  traced  to  a 
former  home  in  that  vicinity  (somewhat  eastward)  ;  and 
modern  investigations  of  languages  and  mythologies  have 
been  yearly  finding  greater  evidence  that  the  original  and 
radiating  point  of  the  nations  was  in  the  general  region 
indicated  in  the  Pentateuch.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  twenty 
years  ago,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  may  now  be 
considered  as  admitted,  that  the  North  American  tribes  had 
an  Asiatic  origin.3  Bunsen,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  asserts  that  the  “  two  imperishable  records,  language 
and  mythology,”  force  us  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  old 

the  date  of  the  deluge  with  that  of  the  scriptures ;  the  former  placing  it  2500, 
the  latter  2297,  years  before  dhrist. 

^  Tuch’s  Genesis,  xi.  1.  *  Cosmos,  Vol.  IV.  p.  98. 

®  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  318. 
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historic  races  to  Central  Asia,  and  adds  :  “  Hence  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  the  historical  character  of  the 
record  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bible,  taken  in  its 
general  leading  features.”^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says  of  the 
different  races  in  Western  Asia,  “that  if  we  were  to  be 
guided  by  the  mere  intersection  of  linguistic  paths,  and 
independently  of  all  reference  to  the  scriptural  record,  we 
should  be  led  to  fix  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  the  focus 
from  which  the  various  lines  had  radiated.”  “  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  closes  his  discussion  by  repeating,  **  with  additional 
confidence,”  his  long  held  conclusion,  that  “High  Asia” 
was  “  the  centre  of  radiation  of  man  to  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe,”  a  view  sustained,  he  says,  by  the  “  very 
curious  fact  that  the  most  ancient  nations,  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe,  are  connected  with  the  nations  of  High 
Asia,  more  or  less  closely,  by  affinity  of  language  or  of 
physical  characters.”*  Von  Raumer  and  Rud.  Wagner 
have  well  shown  “the  importance  of  Mount  Ararat,  not 
only  geographically,  from  its  central  position,  but  also  in 
respect  of  civil  and  natural  history,  as  being  the  central  and 
starting  point  of  civilization,  of  languages,  of  the  various 
races  of  men,  and  even  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  all 
plants  that  are  cultivated.”^ 

8.  The  geneological  table  of  the  nations  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  is  another  great  landmark.  Its  state¬ 
ments  have  in  some  instances  anticipated  modern  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  avoided  modern  errors.  The  affinity  of  that 
great  class  of  nations,  now  called  Indo-European  or  Aryan, 
first  fully  recognized  by  Prichard  and  Frederick  Schlegel, 
was  clearly  anticipated  (vs.  2)  in  the  grouping  together  of 
Gomer(the  Cimmerian,  Cimri),  Madai  (the  Mede),  Javans 

*  Egypt’s  Place,  etc,,  Vol.  IV.  p.  478. 

*  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Quoted  in  Rawlinson’s  Hist.  Ev.,  p.  287. 

*  Varieties  of  Mankind,  p.  1364. 

*  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  I.  p.  109. 

*  We  follow  Knobel,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  given  the  subject  the  most 
thorough  investigation,  and  who  has  no  weakness  for  the  biblical  narrative. 
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(the  Ionian).  The  same  record  (vs.  8)  declares  the  descent 
of  Nimrod  from  Cush.  So  late  as  1854  Bunsen  denied 
any  affinity  “  by  blood”  between  the  two,  or  the  existence  of 
any  Asiatic  Cush  ;  but  in  1858  Sir.H.  Rawlinson  was  able  to 
prove,  from  the  Babylonian  documents,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Babylonia  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the 
primitive  colonists  both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethi¬ 
opia.^  In  like  manner,  the  much  later  founding  of  Nineveh 
than  of  Babylon,  and  the  Hamitic  descent  of  the  early 
Canaanites  which  are  asserted  in  that  table,  have  been  appa¬ 
rently  established  by  late  researches ;  and  even  the  curious 
fact  developed  that  there  were  two  races  of  Arabs,  one 
Semitic  and  one  Hamitic,  in  accordance  with  the  table, 
which  makes  icstr  (vs.  7)  to  be  the  descendant  of  Harn,  and 
xnd  (vs.  28)  of  Shem.2  A  full  examination  of  the  state¬ 
ments  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  that  to  a  discussion 
like  this.  We  subjoin  the  deliberate  opinion  of  two  com¬ 
petent  judges.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  pronounces  that  table  to 
be  “  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  record  we  possess  for 
the  affiliation  of  those  branches  of  the  human  race  which 
spring  from  the  triple  stock  of  the  Noachidae.”^  Knobel, 
after  his  scholarly  and  elaborate  investigation  declares  it  to 
be  “  beyond  a  doubt  that  continued  investigations  will  ever 
more  thoroughly  establish  the  authenticity  of  this  our  oldest 
ethnography.”  ^ 

9.  When  we  come  to  the  times  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  with  his  twelve  sons,  we  reach  personages  that  are 
confessedly  historical.  Their  direct  relation  to  a  great 
nation  as  the  honored  ancestry  from  whom  their  descent 
was  traced,  through  whom  their  distinctive  character  and 
privileges  were  derived,  and  with  whose  lives  the  very 
localities  of  their  land  haxJ  been  identified  from  the  time  of 

1  Itawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  pp.  353,  533.  See  also  Knobel  in  loco. 
Hawlinson’s  Historical  Evidences,  p.  71.  Perhaps  this  latter  point  should 
not  be  pressed  at  present. 

®  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  quoted  in  Rawlinson’s  Hist.  Evidences,  p.  280. 

*  Genesis,  p.  107. 
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the  events  themselves,  would  seem  the  surest  of  all  evi¬ 
dence  ;  surer  far  than  mere  literary  documents,  for  they  are 
records  inscribed  on  the  heart  and  life  and  glory  of  a  nation, 
and  handed  down  upon*  the  spot,  by  a  people  that  held 
possession  of  the  land  till  far  down  in  historic  times.  In 
their  tribal  division  they  had  a  standing  and  perpetual 
monument,  extending  straight  back  to  those  ancestors. 

Every  newly  discovered  test  which  we  can  apply  to  those 
ancient  naratives  sustains  their  exact  veracity.  How  un¬ 
impeachable  is  found  to  be  their  geography  in  every  par¬ 
ticular;  whether  it  refer  to  the  place  (Bethel)  from  which 
Lot  and  Abraham  viewed  the  whole  land,  even  to  the  valley 
of  Jordan,  or  to  the  scene  of  Abraham’s  victory  over  the  four 
kings.*  How  the  customs  there  delineated  are  confirmed 
by  the  inflexible  usages  of  oriental  lands  to-day.'^  How  the 
facts  stated  in  the  account  of  Abraham’s  journey  to  Egypt 
accord  with  what  we  have  lately  learned  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  early  period:  the 
advanced  and  powerful  condition  of  Egypt ;  the  title  of  its 
kings ;  the  existence  of  slavery  there ;  the  state  of  society 
which  suffered  Sarah  to  be  seen  without  a  veil,  and  which 
also  prompted  Pharaoh  to  take  her  to  his  harem ;  the 
absence  then  of  all  dislike  towards  shepherds;  the  nature 
of  the  gifts  conferred  by  the  king;  and  Abraham’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  those  gifts.®  Rawlinson  believes  that  in  Kudur 
Mapula  (or  Mabuk),  “  ravager  of  the  West,”  he  has  found 
the  Chedorlaomer  with  whom  Abraham  fought  (Gen.  xiv.  1)^; 
and  the  identification  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  in  Mugeyer,  with  its  list  of  kings  extending 
back  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ.® 

*  See  Tliomson’s  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  I.  p.  320. 

®  Sec,  for  example,  Thomson’s  striking  comments  on  Abraham’s  purchase  of 
the  burial-place  at  Machpelah,  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  II.  p.  381.  Also  many 
other  illustrations  in  the  same  work. 

*  Hawks’s  Egypt,  etc.,  p.  136,  where  this  subject  is  presented  in  detail. 

*  Bawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  pp.  348, 356.  Rawlinson’s  Hist.  Ev.,  p.  281. 

^  Loftus’s  Chaldea,  p.  131. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Gentile  allusions  to  Abraham 
were  not  to  be  looked  for.  Many  references  cited  by  Euse¬ 
bius  are  dismissed  on  the  supposition  that  they  came  ulti¬ 
mately  from  Jewish  sources.  Josephus  however  has  quoted 
from  Berosus  a  testimony  clearly  independent,  and  another 
probably  so,  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus.i  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  many  of  the  statements  of  the  Koran 
concerning  him  and  other  patriarchs  are  derived  from 
ancient  Arab  traditions  independent  of  the  Bible.2  Mean¬ 
while  there  stands  in  Hebron  a  building  of  the  hoariest 
antiquity  (as  indicated  in  its  architecture),  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  has  been  declared  to  cover  the  burial  places  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  wives.  There  is  in 
itself  no  reason  why  the  identification  should  not  be  as 
certain  as  that  which,  from  a  still  earlier  date,  connected 
the  names  of  Cheops  and  Mycerinus  with  two  Egyptian 
pyramids,  and  is  at  last  proved  true;  but  there  is  a  far 
stronger  reason,  both  inasmuch  as  the  memory  of  a  boasted 
and  beloved  ancestor  is  surer  than  that  of  a  heartless  des¬ 
pot, —  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  region  has  been  in 
possession  of  those  who  would  cherish,  and  even  revere,  the 
recollection, 3 — as  the  place  comprises  a  permanent  natural 
object,  “  the  cave  of  Machpelah,”  in  the  vicinity  of  a  most 
ancient  city,  and  finally,  as  the  place  was  made  famous  at 
intervals  for  two  hundred  years  (from  the  death  of  Sarah  to 
that  of  Jacob)  by  the  successive  deposit  of  six  of  the  most 
venerated  forms  of  the  Jewish  nation.  That  such  a  place, 
under  the  circumstances,  should  have  lost  its  hold  on  the 
memory,  would  have  been  the  incredible  thing.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  can  trace  the  veneration  gathered  round  this 
enclosed  spot,  up  through  Maundeville  (A.  D.  1322),  Ben- 

^  Josephus,  Antiquities,  1.  7,  2. 

**  Taylor  Lewis’s  Divine  Human,  p.  393.  In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
Professor  Lewis  has  kindly  indicated  the  reasons  for  his  position,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will,  in  due  time,  Kt  forth  as  they  lie  in  his  mind. 

®  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  except  even  the  Canaanitish  occupation,  when  we 
consider  the  eminence  and  the  estimation  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  of  his  son 
Isaac,  and  the  virtual  possession  which  was  kept  by  the  family  meanwhile. 
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jamin  of  Tudela  (A.  D.  1162),  Saewulf  (A.  D.  1102),  St. 
Willibald  (about  A.  D.  775),  Arculf  (A.  D.  700),  Antoninus 
Martyr  (just  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest),  the  Bour- 
deaux  pilgrim  (A.  D.  333),  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  to  Jo¬ 
sephus,  in  whose  time  monuments  were  shown  in  Hebron 
as  having  come  down  from  the  patriarchs  themselves.^ 
Under  these  circumstances  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  soberest  travellers  and  scholars  concurring  in  the  settled 
conviction  that  this  venerable  monument  marks  the  resting 
place  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  people.  Robinson 
thinks  “we  may  rest  with  confidence”  in  the  view.-  Thom¬ 
son  has  “  no  doubt  of  it,”  and  pronounces  that  “  there  is  no 
room  for  scepticism  ”  on  the  subject.^  Stanley  declares  that 
“  the  cave  of  Machpelah  is  concealed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  by  the  mosque  at  Hebron.”^  And  Bunsen  says :  “  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  belief  that  similar  remains  [to 
the  Assyrian]  of  the  Abrahamico-Patriarchal  times  may  yet 
be  discovered  ;  and  I  envy  not  the  historical  tact  of  the  man 
who  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the  burial  of 
Jacob  the  father  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The  vast  and 
peculiar  ruins  of  Hebron  prove,  at  all  events,  that  the  build¬ 
ings  there  are  of  a  hoary  antiquity.”  ^ 

The  case  is  not  so  irresistibly  strong  in  reference  to  the 
wells  of  Beer-Sheba,  still  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Bir 
es-Seba,  and  Jacob’s  well  at  Shechem,  “deep  ”  now  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Yet  these  objects  stand  invested 
with  such  peculiarities,  that  the  same  sober  travellers  deem 
them  veritable  monuments  of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob. 

1  Joscplius,  Wars,  IV.  9,  7,  with  Antiq.,  I.  14.  The  testimonies  of  Arculf, 
Benjamin  of  Tiidela,  Saewulf,  and  Maundeville  may  be  found  in  Bohn’.s  Early 
Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  7,  45,  86,  161.  The  other  authorities  are  cited  by 
Robinson,  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  437,  first  ed. 

*  Biblicitl  Researches,  Vol.  II.  439. 

3  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Vol.  II.  p.  385. 

*  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  148. 

®  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  163.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  it  sliould  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  enclosure  surrounds  a  mosque, 
and  the  cave  is  alleged  to  be  within  the  mosque.  But  since  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  no  explorer  has  been  allowed  within  the  enclosure. 
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10.  A  very  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  scripture  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  explorations  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  account  of  their  destruction,  (Gen.  xix.  23-28)  indicates 
some  great  convulsion,  and  would  most  naturally  comport 
with  an  earthquake  accompanied  by  volcanic  agency,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  divine  judgment.^  Volcanic  phe¬ 
nomena  have  long  been  recognized  around  that  region.® 
Lynch  fully  established  the  fact,  finding  volcanic  formations 
on  the  eastern  shore  and  specimens  of  lava  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,3  sulphurous  springs  trickling  down  the 
rocks, ^  scattered  pieces  of  sulphur,®  and  a  nauseating  sul¬ 
phurous  smell  sweeping  over  the  marshes.^  Here  are  still 
found  quantities  of  bitumen,  such  as  may  have  once  aggra¬ 
vated  the  terrors  of  the  burning.  But  it  remained  for 
Commander  Lynch  also  to  establish  the  singular  fact  that 
the  southern  portion  of  the  sea,  one  quarter  of  its  length, 
is  of  a  very  different  formation  from  the  northern  part. 
The  latter  is  a  precipitous  basin  from  1000  to  1200  feet  or 
more  in  depth.  The  former  is  a  shallow  sheet,  nowhere 
more  than  sixteen  feet,  and  along  its  southern  margin 
scarcly  one  foot,  in  depth.  In  the  words  of  Lynch :  “  The 
bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one  ;  the  former  averaging  thirteen, 
the  latter  about  thirteen  hundred,  feet  below  the  surface.” 
The  southern  basin  is  manifestly  of  entirely  different 
origin  from  the  northern.  It  is  evidently  of  more  recent 
formation,  and  is  so  recognized  by  Lynch,  Stanley,  Ritter, 

*  Gen.  xix.  25,  28;  compare  also  xiv.  10.  Some  would  find  indications  of 
earlier  volcanic  agency  in  the  name  Sodom,  “burning,”  and  in  Bela,  “swal¬ 
lowed  up,”  the  old  name  of  Zoar.  Robinson  advocates  volcanic  action. 

®  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  279 ;  Robinson’s  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  222. 

®  Lynch’s  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  pp.  280,  329,  369. 

*  Ib.  p.  268.  »  Ib.  p.  319.  ®  Ib.  pp.  275,  298,  327. 

’  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  282 ;  Ritter’s  Erdkunde,  Sinai,  etc.,  Vol.  II. 
p.  779.  Ewald  is  cited  by  Kurtz  (Hist,  of  the  Old  Cov.,  Vol.  I.  p.  138),  folly 
endorsing  the  view  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  destroyed  by  a  catastrophe, 
which  submerged  this  southern  portion.  Kurtz  adopts  the  view. 
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and  even  EwaldJ  It  would  correspond  to  the  location  of 
the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  profound  impression  made  upon 
Commander  Lynch  and  his  companions,  after  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  scene,  is  thus  recorded  by  himself :  “  It  is 
for  the  learned  lo  comment  upon  the  facts  which  we  have 
laboriously  collected.  Upon  ourselves  the  result  is  a  de¬ 
cided  one.  We  entered  upon  this  sea  with  conflicting 
opinions.  One  of  the  party  was  sceptical,  and  another,  I 
think,  a  professed  unbeliever  of  the  Mosaic  account.  After 
twenty-two  days  close  investigation,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
were  unanimous  in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  scrip- 
itural  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.”  ^ 

11.  If  we  pass  now  to  the  residence  in  Egypt  and  the 
Exodus,  we  reach  a  train  of  events  of  which  the  general 
outline  must  be  considered  as  among  the  great  settled  facts 
of  national  history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cling  to  question¬ 
able  proofs.  We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  singular  painting 
at  Beni  Hassan,  which  some  have  supposed  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  household,  and  their  presentation 
to  Pharaoh.  We  may  also  dismiss  with  Wilkinson, 8  as 
having  no  special  reference  to  the  Jews,  the  brick  making 
scene  in  the  tomb  of  Rochscere  at  Thebes.  Hengstenbergs 
and  others,  after  Rosellini,  have  strenuously  declared  it  to 
have  such  reference,  but  fail  to  make  good  the  statement. 
Enough  that  it  is  interesting  as  a  general  confirmation  of 
the  customs  of  Egypt. 

(1.)  But  there  are  distinct  accounts  of  the  bondage,  victory, 
and  departure  of  the  Israelites  preserved  to  us  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  historians.  Josephus  has  given  us,  in  his  treatise 
against  Apion,  what  he  declares  to  be  verbatim  quotations 
from  Manetho,  Chaeremon,  and  Lysimachus.  They  are 
tinged  with  bitterness,  and  thus  the  facts  they  admit  against 
their  own  nation  are  the  more  incontrovertible.  They  are 
inaccurate,  as  the  statements  of  foreigners,  ill-informed  in 

^  Lynch’s  Expedition,  p.  380. 

*  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians  (abridged  edition),  II.  pp.  194-197. 

®  Hengstenberg’s  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  81. 
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details.  They  are  confused,  as  the  narratives  of  men  en¬ 
deavoring  to  disguise  a  scene  of  national  calamity  which 
could  not  be  denied.  Yet,  through  all  this  coloring  and 
inaccuracy  and  confusion,  the  great  essential  facts  stand 
out ;  A  vast  body  of  people  in  Egypt  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation  because  they  were  leprous  [an  allusion 
to  the  plagues  they  occasioned],  eighty  thousand  being  sent 
at  one  time  to  labor  in  the  quarries.  They  occupied  the 
town  called  Avaris  [or  Abaris,  “  Hebrew  ”]  and  revolted  on 
account  of  their  oppression.  They  were  led  by  one  Osar- 
siph  [Joseph],  afterwards  called  Moses.  He  gave  them  laws 
contrary  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  required 
them  not  to  worship  the  gods,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  animals  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  joined  by  a 
body  of  shepherds  numbering  200,000,  from  a  city  called 
.lerusalem,  and  marched  against  the  Egyptian  king.  He 
committed  his  son  to  the  charge  of  a  friend,  [here  the  ap¬ 
parent  allusion  to  the  first-born  of  Egypt],  and,  though 
provided  with  an  army  of  300,000,  retreated  before  them 
into  Ethiopia.  The  Jerusalemites  and  their  polluted  allies 
swept  the  country,  and  for  thirteen  years  ruled  it  with 
impious  cruelty,  burning  cities  and  villages,  abusing  the 
images  of  the  gods,  roasting  the  sacred  animals,  and  driving 
the  priests  from  the  country.  At  length  the  king  and  his 
son  returned  with  two  great  armies,  and  drove  them  to  the 
borders  of  Syria.  Such  are,  in  brief,  Manetho’s  statements. 
Chaeremon  concurs  in  the  outline,  giving  the  original  num¬ 
ber  of  obnoxious  persons  as  250,000.  Two  scribes,  Moses 
and  Joseph,  raised  a  force  of  380,000  men  and  marched 
upon  Egypt.  The  king  fled,  leaving  his  wife  and  a  new¬ 
born  son  concealed  in  a  cavern.  The  infant,  when  he  grew 
to  manhood,  drove  the  Jews,  to  the  number  of  200,000,  into 
Syria,  and  brought  back  his  father.  Lysimachus  relates 
that  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  being  leprous  and  scabby,  thronged 
the  temples  and  lived*  by  begging.  The  number  of  the 
diseased  being  very  great,  created  a  scarcity  of  food  [the 
years  of  famine].  By  direction  of  the  oracle,  the  king 
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commanded  to  drown  the  leprous  and  to  drive  the  re¬ 
mainder  into  the  desert.  As  night  was  coming  on,  these 
people  determined  to  kindle  fires  and  keep  watch,  and  on 
the  next  night  by  fasting  to  propitiate  the  gods.  The  next 
day  one  Moses  advised  them  to  venture  on  a  journey  to 
find  a  home ;  meanwhile  to  have  no  kind  regards  for  any 
man,  but  to  destroy  all  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods. 
They  did  so,  and  journeyed  till  they  came  to  the  land  called 
Judea,  and  built  a  city,  first  called  Hierosyla,  from  their  rob¬ 
bing  temples,  afterwards  named  Hierosolyma.^  Diodorus 
Siculus  quotes  from  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their  withdrawal 
under  Moses,  their  conquest  of  Judea,  the  establishment  of 
their  laws  and  worship,  and  their  division  into  twelve  tribes, 
with  various  other  particulars.^  The  hostile  spirit  and 
coloring  of  the  statements,  as  Lepsius  remarks,^  evidently 
betray  an  Egyptian  source ;  and  the  testimony,  of  course, 
dates  back  to  B.  C.  500. 

An  independent  set  of  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  is 
gathered  up  by  the  great  Roman  historian,  Tacitus.  His 
narrative  is  in  many  particulars  so  different  from  the  state¬ 
ments  just  quoted,  and  in  other  particulars  so  ludicrously 
different  from  the  Jewish  records,  as  to  show  that  his 
authorities  were  entirely  distinct  from  either,  and  especially 
that  they  could  not  be  Jewish.**  He  indicates  that  he  had 
made  special  and  extensive  inquiry  ;  for  he  tells  us  what  is 
the  report  (“  memorant”),  what  some  (quidam)  state,  what 
very  many  (plerique)  say,  what  individuals  (sunt  qui)  affirm, 
what  others  (alii)  relate,  and  finally  gives  the  statement  to 

'  Josephus  contra  Apioncm,  i.  26,  28,  32,  34. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  XL.  3.  See  also  XXIV.  1. 

®  Lepsius,  Letters  from  Egypt  (Bohn),  p.  408. 

*  He  states,  e.g.  that  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Judea  was  accomplished  in 
six  days ;  that  when  suffering  arose  from  thirst,  a  herd  of  asses  led  them  to  the 
fountains  of  water,  from  which  circumstance  they  consecrated  the  image  of  an 
ass,  and  kept  it  in  their  sacred  place,  etc.  His  whole  description  is  adverse  to 
the  Jews.  Hist.  V.  1-5. 
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which  “  plurimi  auctores  consentiunt :  ”  ^  a  plague  having 
arisen  in  Egypt,  the  oracle  directed  the  removal  of  this  class 
of  men  [the  diseased]  into  other  lands,  because  they  were 
hateful  to  the  gods.  They  were  accordingly  expelled  into 
a  desert  region.  When  all  were  paralyzed  with  grief,  Moses 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  after  a  march  in  which  they 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  they  reached  the  land  in  which 
their  city  and  temple  are  built,  drove  out  the  occupants,  and 
took  possession.  This  same  Moses  gave  them  rites  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  all  other  men.  They  slay  rams  and 
oxen  in  contempt  of  Ammon  and  Apis.  They  abstain  from 
swine’s  flesh,  in  memory  of  the  foul  disease  from  which 
they  once  suffered,  and  to  which  that  animal  is  subject. 
They  commemorate  their  former  protracted  famine  by  fre¬ 
quent  fastings,  and  their  snatched-up  produce  of  the  fields 
(raptum  frugum)  by  unleavened  bread.^ 

(2.)  But  after  all,  such  testimonies  as  these,  clear  and 
unanimous,  are  of  slight  account,  compared  with  the  living 
testimony  that  came  down  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
'  embodied  in  the  continuous  living  knowledge,  the  immemo¬ 
rial  usages,  and  especially  the  commemorative  observances 
of  that  ancient  nation  itself.  We  might  as  well  dispute 
the  great  Turkish  invasion,  the  irruption  of  the  Northern 
hordes  upon  Southern  Europe,  or  the  Norman  conquest,  as 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  the  oppression,  the  triumphant 
Exodus,  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan.  More  easily  indeed ;  for  in  the  latter 
case,  the  great  national  observances  founded  upon^  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  national  and  contemporaneous  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  constitute  the  highest  possible  form  of  testimony, 
and  an  absolutely  insuparable  barrier  to  the  foisting  in  of 
fabulous  statements  at  any  period  of  the  national  existence. 

a.  Consider  such  observances  as  (1)  the  Passover,  wdth 
its  sprinkling  of  blood,  its  unleavened  bread,  eaten  with 

*  Several  of  the  preTioQ3  opinions  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  testimony 
of  the  “  plurimi.” 

*  Tacitus,  History,  V.  1,  etc. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  78.  52 
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girded  loins  and  staff  in  hand,  in  perpetual  commemoration 
of  events  of  which  the  original  participants  are  addressed 
as  personal  witnesses,  and  which  they  hand  down  from 
parent  to  child,  with  the  observance  and  the  testimony 
conjoined ;  (2)  the  Feast  of  Tabenacles,  going  down  coeval 
with  the  nation’s  history,  —  the  people  dwelling  in  booths, 
“that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children 
of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when  I  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt”;  (3)  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  a  memorial  of  the 
transfer  to  the  land  of  “  milk  and  honey,”  and  containing  in 
its  perpetual  formula  (Deut.  xxvi.  I-IO),  a  reiteration  of  the 
doings  in  Egypt ;  (4.)  the  perpetual  ordinance  for  the  con¬ 
secration  and  redemption  of  all  the  first-born,  both  of  man 
and  beast,  in  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  general  slaughter  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt ;  (5) 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Sabbath  rest  by  an  appeal  to 
their  personal  experience  of  Egyptian  bondage  (Deut.  v.  15) ; 
—  and  it  is  evident  that  none  but  a  whole  nation  of  idiots 
could  at  any  period  of  their  history  have  been  fooled  into 
the  reception  of  such  ordinances  on  such  pretexts^  unless 
the  pretexts  were  true.  The  thing  may  safely  be  pro¬ 
nounced  impossible.  We  ought  not  to  omit  all  mention 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  unquestionably  remained 
in  the  nation  an  object  of  the  greatest  veneration  till  far 
into  the  times  of  the  kings,  and  which  had  its  name  from 
the  tables  of  the  covenant  therein  alleged  to  be  deposited. 

b.  Directly  to  our  purpose,  also,  are  the  continual  appeals, 
everywhere  inwrought  vnth  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
nation,  to  remember  the  transactions  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness,  which  the  original  subjects  of  that  law  expe¬ 
rienced  in  person.  Such  references  are  too  abundant  even 
to  be  quoted  —  they  are  continual.  Thus  in  Deuteronomy, 
which  (as  is  admitted  even  by  De  Wette)^  claims  to  be 

*  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Parker’s  translation,  Vol.  II.  p.  159.  De  Wette, 
of  course,  denies  the  claim.  Dr.  Davidson  recognizes  and  apparently  admits  it 
(Horne’s  Introduction,  10th  ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  614).  Knobel  simply  assigns  the 
book  to  the  time  of  Josiah.  It  is  for  such  men  as  De  Wette  and  Knobel  to 
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wholly  the  work  of  Moses  as  far  as  through  the  thirty-first 
chapter,  the  writer  reminds  them  in  detail  of  the  choice  of 
judges  at  Horeb  (i.  6-19) ;  of  the  selection  of  the  spies,  the 
murmurings,  the  Divine  rebuke  and  threat  at  Kadesh- 
Barnea  (20  —  39) ;  of  their  refusal  to  turn  "into  the  wilderness, 
their  attack  on  the  Arnorites,  and  their  ignominious  defeat 
(40-46).  Thus  he  reviews  their  experience  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  giving  of  the  law  itself,  of  which  he  recapitu¬ 
lates  the  circumstances  to  their  recollection,  adding:  “The 
Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us, 
even  with  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day.  The 
Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire.  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at 
that  time  to  show  you  the  word  of  the  Lord,  for  ye  were 
afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire  ”  (Deut.  v.  3  -  5).  Then  in  the 
repetition  of  the  Decalogue,  at  the  fourth  commandment, 
he  directs  them :  “  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  brought  thee  out 
thence,  through  a  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm.” 
In  chapter  vi.  16,  he  recalls  to  their  recollection  their  mur¬ 
murings  at  Massah ;  and  in  chapters  vi.  12,  21,  vii.  15,  18, 
19,  he  reminds  them  of  “  the  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon 
Egypt,  and  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  household  before 
our  eyesf  and  of  “  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt  which  thou 
knowest.”  In  chapter  viii.  3, 15, 16,  he  bids  them  remember 
the  feeding  with  manna,  the  drought,  and  the  water  brought 
from  the  rock ;  in  chapters  ix.  x.  he  reminds  them  of  their 
continual  rebelliousness,  especially  at  Taberah,  Massah, 
Kibroth  Hattaavah,  and  Kadesh-Barnea,  of  his  own  sojourn 
forty  days  in  the  mount,  of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  and  restoration  of  the  tables  of  the  law.  In  chapter  xi. 
mentioning  God’s  miracles  and  “  his  acts  which  he  did  in 
the  midst  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
unto  all  his  land ;  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt, 
unto  their  horses,  and;  to  their  chariots;  how  he  made  the 


explain  how  snch  a  stupendous  literary  forgery  and  national  imposition  was 
possible  at  that  late  day,  800  years  after  the  alleged  date  of  the  composition. 
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water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued 
after  you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this 
day;  and  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilderness  until  ye 
came  unto  this  place ;  and  what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben,  how  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,”  —  the 
writer  also  declares  (vs.  2,  T) :  “I  speak  not  with  your 
children  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen 
the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God ;  his  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,”  “  but  your  eyes 
have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  your  God.”  He 
even  reminds  them  familiarly  of  the  practices  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  land  of  their  bondage,  in  contrast 
to  the  changed  circumstances  to  which  they  were  going. 
“  For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it  is  not,  as 
the  land  of  Egypt  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs,”  etc.  He  reminds  them,  too,  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  abominations  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses  in 
Egypt  (Dcut.  xi.  10, 11). 

It  is  important  also  to  observe  that  the  same  laws  which 
involved  the  history  of  the  nation,  embodied  also  peculiar 
guaranties  for  their  own  promulgation.  We  do  not  refer 
merely,  or  chiefly,  to  the  express  provisions  for  their  reading 
and  preservation,  though  these  are  important.  Thus  in 
that  book  of  the  Pentateuch  which  by  De  Wette’s  ad¬ 
mission  claims  to  be  by  Moses  himself,  the  volume  is 
solemnly  committed  in  writing  to  the  Levites  (Deut.  xxxi.  9), 
with  the  command  that  they  place  and  keep  it  in  the  side 
of  the  ark  (vs.  26),  and  with  the  additional  injunction  (vs. 
JO- 13),  that  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  be 
publicly  read  to  the  people  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  future  monarchs  also  were  strictly  enjoined  in  advance, 
to  have  a  copy,  and  keep  it  near  them  for  constant  use 
(xxii.  18).  We  refer,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
necessities  created  by  their  whole  polity,  from  the  beginning, 
for  its  constant  use.  That  the  Levites  should  be  contin- 
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ually  familiar  with  its  contents,  from  the  beginning,  was 
rendered  indispensable  by  the  minute  and  circumstantial 
rules  for  their  daily  duties.  It  was  equally  necessary  for  all 
public  officers,  because  it  contained  the  whole  civil  law 
of  the  nation.  The  people  were  pledged  to  a  vigilant 
regard  for  the  volume,  by  the  fact  that  it  contained  the 
arrangement  for  their  tribal  and  family  possessions,  and  the 
guaranty  of  all  their  personal  rights  and  privileges.  It  was 
thus,  substantially,  their  Ritual,  their  Statute-book,  in  a 
degree  their  Domesday-book,’  and  their  Magna  Charta, 
all  in  one.  Never  was  so  thorough  and  complex  provision 
made  for  the  constant  knowledge  and  transmission  of  a 
record  and  its  contents. 

Now,  even  these  appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  living  wit¬ 
nesses,  embedded  in  the  fundamental  law  which  certainly 
formed  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  made  most  explicitly 
in  the  name  of  Moses  himself,  are  facts  which  require  the 
miracle-rejecting,  yet  wonder-working  power  of  modern 
rationalism  to  conjure  away ;  but  the  commemorative  ob¬ 
servances  found  in  the  national  life  at  every  epoch,  coming 
down  from  fathers  to  sons  with  the  story  of  the  origin,  as 
practised  by  each  successive  father  on  the  same  pretext, 
namely,  the  personal  participation  of  the  originators  in  the 
events  commemorated,  are  utterly  beyond  that  power. 
That  such  observances,  on  such  grounds^  could  have  been 
imposed  on  the  first  generation  is  impossible.  That  any 
succeeding  generation  could,  for  the  first  time,  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  they  had  received  them  from  their 
fathers  with  these  explanations,  is  equally  impossible. 

c.  But  these  facts  are  far  from  exhausting  the  traces  of 
that  Egyptian  history  and  of  the  journey  through  the  wil- 

^  The  Pentateuch  itself,  it  should  be  said,  contained  only  the  beginning  of  the 
division  of  the  land.  It  actually  made  an  assignment  to  the  tribes  of  Beuben 
and  Gad  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  28-42),  laid  down  the  general 
boundary  of  the  remaining  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  1-13),  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  (vs.  16-29),  to  complete  the  division,  which  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
recorded  Josh.  xiii.  -  xxi.  The  assignment  was  made  by  families,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Levites  and  of  Caleb. 
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dernessJ  It  was  incorporated  in  the  whole  life,  customs, 
laws,  and  literature  of  the  nation.  The  costly  tabernacle, 
alleged  to  have  been  built  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  with 
the  free-will  offerings  and  labors  of  the  people,  both  men 
and  women,  and  dedicated  with  rich  gifts,  specifically 
described  by  name  and  inventory  (Num.  vii.),  was  still 
identified  and  venerated  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
i.  4,  13  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  39).  The  altar-plates  within  it  were 
trophies  of  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  troop  (Num. 
xvii.  38  -  40).  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  still  extant  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  was  then  declared 
to  contain  the  original  stone  tables  of  the  law  (1  Kings 
viii.  9).  In  or  by  the  side  of  the  same  tabernacle  had  also 
been  deposited  Aaron’s  rod  and  a  homer  of  manna,  as 
memorials  (Num.  xvii.  7;  Exod.  xvi.  33).  The  opposition 
of  the  Moabites  and  the  history  of  Balaam  were  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  standing  law  (Deut.  xxiii.  3-5)  to  exclude  the 
Moabite  for  ten  generations  from  the  congregation,  for  that 
reason  ;  and  the  fellow-suffering  with  the  Egyptian  popu- 
laee,  by  the  ordinance  admitting  their  descendants  after  the 
third  generation  (vs.  7,  8).  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
army  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  the  subsequent  series  of 
events  were  inwrought  into  the  songs  of  the  nation,  from 
the  song  of  Moses  and  that  of  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex. 
XV.),  and  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  45),  to  those  of  David  and 
of  Asaph.2  They  were  the  foundation  of  constant  appeals, 
reproofs,  and  allusions,  through  the  whole  history  from  the 
beginning.*  Whoever,  therefore,  would  remove  the  proofs 
of  the  transactions  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness  (including 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  present  loeal  traditions  of  the 
wilderness  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  sifted  by  competent  persons, 
there  may  be  found,  among  their  abundant  chaff,  some  genuine  memorials  of  the 
wanderings  of  Israel.  At  present  we  can  pay  no  serious  attention  to  them. 

*  Psalms  cv.,  cvi.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  ciii.  7,  cvii.  4-7,  cxiv.  1-3,  Ixviii.  6-10, 
Ixxiv.  1.3-15,  Ixxvii.  15-20,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxx.  8. 

®  Josh  ix.  9;  xxiv.  4-10,  14;  Judges  ii.  12;  x.  11;  xi.  13;  1  Sam.  iv.  8; 
vi.  6  ;  XV.  6;  1  Chron.  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  Neh.  ix. ;  Isaiah  li.  10,  15; 
Ixiv.  10-12;  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  xii.  13 ;  Hag.  ii.  5,  etc. 
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even  the  miraculous  elements),  must  take  his  stand  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  and  annihilate  nearly  all  the  great  public 
ancestral  observances  of  the  nation,  disintegrate  their  an¬ 
cient  fundamental  law,  eradieate  their  most  venerated  me¬ 
morials  of  the  distant  past,  expurgate  their  whole  national 
literature,  obliterate  the  national  songs  of  five  hundred  years 
as  well  as  of  the  generation  past.  He  might  as  well  oblite¬ 
rate  the  nation  itself. 

d.  In  connection  with  these  things,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
personal  partieipation  in  Egyptian  affairs,  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  minute  and  accurate  allusions,  with  which  the 
Pentateuch  is  sprinkled,  to  Egyptian  customs,  and  the 
progress  of  Egyptian  arts  which  is  implied  in  much  of  the 
narrative  concerning  the  handicrafts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness.  The  discoveries  of  the  present  century 
have  proved  their  singular  correctness,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  cavillers.  Our  limits  permit  us  only  to  refer  to  Heng- 
stenberg’s  discussion  in  his  “  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses.”  And  it  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  how  every 
new  form  of  antiquarian  research  is  removing  difficulties 
that  may  have  hung  over  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  Mr.  Porter  tells  us  that  in  reading  the  statement  of 
Deut.  iii.  3-5,  concerning  the  taking  of  “three-score  walled 
cities  ”  in  Bashan,  “  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many,” 
it  had  often  seemed  to  him  inexplicable  that  such  a  number 
should  be  found,  at  a  remote  age,  far  from  the  sea,  in  a 
region  not  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  he  adds : 
“  On  the  spot,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  had  now  verified  it. 
Lists  of  more  than  a  hundred  cities  and  villages,  in  these 
mountains  alone,  I  had  tested  and  proved  correct,  though 

not  complete . Of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins 

scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  the  extent  of  the 
more  important  among  them  has  been  already  estimated. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  venerable  record  more  than  three 
thousand  years  old,  Containing  incidental  statements  and 
statistics  which  few  would  be  inclined  to  receive  on  trust, 
and  not  a  few  cast  aside  as  glaring  absurdities,  and  yet 
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which  close  examination  shows  to  be  minutely  accurate.” ' 
It  thus  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  enables  us  to  show  conclusively,  and  in  some 
points  incontrovertibly,  from  outside  evidence,  the  general 
historic  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  A  series  of  provable 
facts  —  many  of  them  test-facts  —  runs,  like  the  rocky 
peaks  of  a  mountain-chain,  through  the  record.  These  are 
environed  by  a  vast  mass  of  allusions,  geographical,  ethno¬ 
logical,  and  antiquarian,  which  modern  researches  are 
continually  proving  to  be  minutely  and  singularly  exact. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  ablest  modern  scholars  who 
make  free  with  the  narrative  to  suit  their  theories,  are 
obliged  to  recognize  the  great  facts  of  the  residence  in 
Egypt  and  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  Bunsen 
admits  (and  “has  no  hesitation  in  doing  so”),  “the  per¬ 
sonality  and  power  of  .Joseph,  and  the  immigration  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  about  seventy  persons  with  their  servants,  as 
historical  facts,  and  also  the  scriptural  accounts  according 
to  which  the  fighting  men,  of  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
exceeded  six  hundred  thousand  men,  at  the  Exodus.”^ 
Lepsius,  who  is  equally  free  with  the  chronology,  fully 
accepts  the  general  history  of  the  Exodus,  in  his  Letters 
from  Egypt,  and  his  Egyptian  Chronology.^  Knobel  ad¬ 
mits  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  disparaging  the 
miracle.4  Evvald  declares  that  the  general  truth  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  is  an  essential  preliminaiy  to 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  and  adopts 
the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand  warriors  as  authentic.^ 
Hitzig  and  Von  Bohlen,  even,  are  obliged  to  admit  the 
wandering,  though  they  would  arbitrarily  cut  down  the  time.® 


'  “Five  Years  in  Damascus”  (1853),  Vol.  II.  p.  206. 

Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  etc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

“  Bohn’s  edition,  passim. 

*  Knobel  on  Exodus,  p.  137.  He  admits  the  whole  outline  of  later  events. 
®  Cited  by  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  25. 

*  Quoted  from  McDonald’s  Introduction  to  the  Petateuch,  Vol.  I.  p.  463. 
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We  may  also  add,  what  a  weight  of  evidence  is  given, 
even  to  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  the  deliverance, 
by  the  admitted  success  of  Moses’s  mission,  in  the  face 
of  enormous  difficulties,  political,  social,  and  economical, 
which  none  have  more  amply  set  forth  than  the  impugners 
of  the  history.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  expand  the 
topic.’ 

II.  When  we  proceed,  still  further,  to  look  at  the  air  and 
manner  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  carries  with  it,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  characteristics  of  a  faithful  chronicle.  We  find 
the  great  outline  of  demonstrable  facts  filled  in  with  a  body 
of  details,  which  (if  we  omit,  for  the  time,  the  miraculous 
events)  bear  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of  honesty  and 
truth.  Not  Thucydides  nor  Tacitus,  Bancroft  nor  Hallam, 
is  more  thoroughly  stamped  with  the  historic  character 
throughout ;  less  so,  in.  truth ;  for  the  theorizings  and  parti¬ 
sanships,  which  more  or  less  protrude  through  their  narra¬ 
tives,  are  wholly  wanting  here. 

1.  The  Pentateuch  in  its  statements  is  marked  by  a 
perfect  simplicity  and  sobriety.  It  is  a  straight-forward, 
business-like  document.  In  its  narrative  it  contains  not  a 
word  of  embellishment,  of  exaggeration,  or  of  depreciation. 
It  casts  over  all  its  facts  a  pure,  “  dry  light.”  It  records 
events  without  comments.  It  never  bursts  into  admiration 
over  its  good  men,  nor  horror  over  its  bad  men.  It  supports 
no  theories.  It  takes  no  sides  ;  it  has  no  men  whose  faults 
it  is  bound  to  hide,  nor  any  whose  virtues  it  would  conceal. 
In  the  dealings  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  the  latter 
certainly  appears  in  an  advantageous  light.  By  nature 
Esau  is,  in  some  respects,  a  more  attractive  character  than 
Jacob.  In  the  difficulty  between  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Sarah’s 
magnanimity  certainly  does  not  appear.  In  the  arrangements 
between  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Shechemites,  the  compara¬ 
tive  honor  of  the  latter  and  the  infamy  of  the  former  are 
plainly  told.  Rachel,  ’the  favorite  wife  of  Jacob,  obtains  no 

*  This  topic  is  ably  treated  by  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch,  Lect.  VI.,  and  by 
McDonald,  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  444. 

VoL  XX.  No.  78.  53 
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favoritism  at  the  historian’s  hands.  The  beloved  Joseph, 
though  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  the  life-time  of  the 
patriarchs,  loses  his  prominence  in  the  future  history  of  the 
nation,  and  Benjamin  still  more ;  while  Levi  is  marked  for 
his  cruelty  in  the  affair  with  Shechem,  though  he  was  to  be 
head  of  the  priesthood,  and  Judah’s  profligacy  in  the  case 
of  Tamar,  ancestor  of  Christ  though  he  was,  is  fully 
recorded. 

A  severe  simplicity  constantly  governs  the  style  as  well 
as  the  statements.  The  natural  and  the  superhuman  events 
are  recorded  in  the  same  quiet  way.  What  stupendous 
transactions  are  narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
How  the  imagination  kindles  at  the  thought.  Yet  not  a 
word  of  comment  even,  except  that  God  saw  “it  was 
good.”  So  with  the  fall,  the  first  murder,  the  flood,  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  Divine  interpositions,  even,  are 
not  multiplied  for  dumb  show.  They  have  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  accomplish  it,  and  cease.  The  details  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  have  a  sobriety  in  singular  contrast  with 
the  wildness  of  the  heathen  legends.  Thus  in  the  Chaldean 
tradition  of  the  deluge,  the  ark  is  five  furlongs  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth.  When  it  rests,  Xisuthrus  passes  out 
through  its  seams  and,  after  offering  sacrifice,  with  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  pilot,  disappears  forever ;  while  a  voice  comes 
to  the  remainder  of  the  ark’s  company  from  the  air.  Our 
record  gives  the  practicable  dimensions  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  by  seventy-five ;  the  patriarch  and  his  family 
quietly  go  forth  to  repeople  the  desolated  earth,  and  to  live 
like  other  men.  The  difference  is  characteristic. 

2.  The  Pentateuch  consistently  pursues  a  definite  his¬ 
toric  end.  It  opens  the  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  man, 
and  of  the  facts  adjacent :  God’s  communications,  the 
human  channels  of  his  mercies,  and  the  reception  which 
they  met.  It  has,  in  no  respect,  the  air  and  tone  of  a  fancy 
composition ;  but  the  severe  and  unmistakable  tone  of  a 
great  utterance  to  and  for  sinning  man.  The  air  of  au¬ 
thority,  of  severe  earnestness,  pervades  it.  It  has  nothing 
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merely  to  please  the  imagination,  little  to  gratify  the  national 
pride  or  awaken  romantic  hopes.  It  is  the  record  of  a  bad 
world,  God’s  anger,  a  hard  life,  an  oppressed  and  rescued, 
ungrateful  and  rebellious,  nation.  It  is  mainly  the  history 
of  reproofs  and  judgments  upon  sin,  efforts  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fickle  or  the  hardened,  seasoned  only  with  hopes  of 
the  future.  It  is  not  a  poem ;  it  is  a  history  painfully  life¬ 
like,  and,  to  the  people  directly  concerned,  deeply  humili¬ 
ating.  Nothing  diverts  it  from  its  straight  course.  To  its 
great  historic  end  everything  is  subordinated.  There  are  no 
expansions  for  the  imagination  or  the  curiosity.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  processes  of  creation  —  thousands  of  years,  say  the 
geologists  —  are  dispatched  in  thirty-one  verses ;  and  when 
the  relation  of  God  to  this  world  has  been  thus  tersely 
declared,  the  narrative  hurries  on.  The  primitive  condi¬ 
tion,  the  ruin,  its  dire  results  and  attendant  promise,  are 
briefly  sketched ;  and  the  story  glides  over  the  range  of 
fourteen  hundred  years  with  a  simple  registry  of  births, 
children,  and  deaths,  to  the  grand  catastrophe  that  relieved 
a  burdened  earth.  In  Noah  again  it  seizes  the  clue  of  the 
promise  ;  pauses  only  to  indicate  the  scattering  of  the 
nations ;  then  singles  out  the  chosen  line  in  Abraham,  and, 
with  ever-broadening  sweep,  goes  forward  to  recount  the 
special  revelations  to  that  people,  till  their  organization  in 
the  appropriate  form  and  establishment  in  the  destined 
land,  preparatory  to  the  future  coming  of  the  great  De¬ 
liverer.  All  the  admonitions,  experiences,  organizations, 
institutions,  and  laws  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  the 
special  channel  of  God’s  great  work  for  man,  so  far  as  they 
hear  on  the  progress  of  the  coming  redemption^  are  here 
gathered  up,  with  a  completeness  and  singleness  of  aim 
belonging  to  a  strictly  historic  work.  Except  that  their 
purpose  is  announced  beforehand,  it  is  hard  to  see  that 
Prescott,  Neal,  or  Napier  more  diligently  or  earnestly  pur¬ 
sue  a  great  historic  theme. 

3.  The  Pentateuch  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  facts, 
figures,  details.  It  is  almost  as  statistical  as  an  inventory. 
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It  boldly  commits  itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  place, 
time,  number.  The  precise  ages  of  the  earlier  and  later 
patriarchs  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  own  death  ;  the  descent  of  the  nations ;  the  repeated 
and  exact  genealogies  of  the  chosen  people ;  the  dwelling- 
places  and  halting-places  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
their  wells,  altars,  oaks,  and  tombs ;  the  minute  particulars 
of  all  their  family  affairs ;  the  names  and  homes  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  marriages,  alliances,  controversies,  and 
conflicts;  the  circumstances  of  battles,  —  among  which  the 
oldest  of  all  (Gen.  xiv.)  are  related  with  the  attending  inci¬ 
dents  ;  the  history  of  the  deluge,  reading  like  a  log-book, 
with  the  record  of  year,  month,  day,  of  the  ship’s  dimen¬ 
sions,  its  precise  occupants,  and  apparently  the  sounding  of 
the  waters  (Gen.  vii.  20) ;  the  full  itinerary  of  the  children 
of  Israel ;  the  census  of  their  tribes  and  families ;  the  order 
of  their  marching,  the  captains  of  the  tribes,  the  names  and 
families  of  the  twelve  spies ;  the  exact  size,  form,  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  their  tabernacle ;  the  offerings  at  its  dedication,  with 
the  names  of  the  givers,  the  order  and  minute  items  of  the 
gifts  (Numb,  vii.) ;  their  early  and  remarkable  calendar,  and 
the  regulation  of  all  their  proceedings  by  that  calendar;  — 
these  are  instances  of  its  method  throughout.  How  im¬ 
mensely  different  its  clear  and  coherent  statements  from 
the  hazy  traditions  out  of  which  Thirl  wall  hesitatingly 
endeavors  to  construct  the  early  history  of  Greece,  or  from 
the  jungle  of  Egyptian  royal  names  {names  only),  through 
which  Bunsen  endeavors  to  force  a  path.  It  is  written 
with  the  freedom  of  a  romance,  yet  often  the  exactness  of  a 
ledger.  And  though  the  method  of  modern  history  is  very 
different,  yet  to  this  day  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  the 
history  which  excels  or  equals  the  Pentateuch  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  freedom  of  statement  and  minuteness  of  details. 

4.  The  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pre-eminently  true 
to  human  nature,  both  in  its  regenerate  and  its  unregenerate 
condition.  Even  such  sublime  faith  as  that  of  Abraham 
and  of  Noah,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  the  world  has  long 
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since  been  forced  to  recognize  as  a  fact.  The  attendant 
human  weakness,  whereby  an  Abraham  could  timidly  equiv¬ 
ocate  and  a  Noah  become  intoxicated,  the  church  in  every 
age  has  sadly  learned  to  be  also  true  to  life.  They  are  real 
characters,  not  ideal  creations.  And  the  same  inevitable 
conflict  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  element  appears  in 
every  good  man  there  delineated,  from  Noah  to  Moses. 
And  yet  with  what  wonderful  diversity  of  traits,  and  what 
unconscious  delicacy  of  delineation.  Here  are  father,  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson.  Abraham  shines  out  like 
the  sun  in  his  strength,  with  spots  on  his  disk;  prompt, 
resolute,  strong,  wise,  and  conciliatory,  able  to  make 
himself  respected  and  feared,  fully  trustful  in  God  when 
there  was  no  human  light,  yet  failing  in  firmness  only  when 
there  was  room  for  diplomacy.  Isaac  is  plastic,  timid,  and 
imitative,  as  the  son  of  such  a  father  is  prone  to  be ;  re¬ 
spected  for  his  wealth,  and  apparently  his  quiet  uprightness 
of  character ;  clinging  with  a  sort  of  feminine  partiality  to 
his  generous  and  impulsive  hunter-boy,  Esau,  yet  when 
made  to  feel  the  overmastering  purpose  of  God,  rising  from 
his  weakness  with  wonderful  strength  and  dignity  to  con¬ 
firm  the  blessing  unto  Jacob,  —  “I  have  blessed  him,  yea 
and  he  shall  be  blessed.”  Jacob,  at  first  a  keen  and 
unscrupulous  Jew,  cast  forth  by  a  family  feud  and  his 
own  wrong-doing  from  his  father’s  house,  in  his  loneliness 
chooses  God  for  his  guide.  His  sharp  worldliness  long 
protrudes,  while  his  character  is  gradually  softening,  till  at 
last  God  thoroughly  mellows  him  by  deep  sorrow,  and 
when  we  last  look  upon  the  venerable  man  in  Egypt,  he  is 
ripe  for  heaven.  How  different  in  every  respect  is  the 
character  and  history  of  the  great  grandson,  Joseph ;  and 
yet  again  how  thoroughly  life-like.  Granting  his  romantic 
rise  to  power  —  which  is  by  no  means  unparalleled  in 
despotisms,  whether  ancient  Rome,  France  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  modern  Turkey — we  may  perhaps  safely  say,  that 
in  artless  verisimilitude  and  natural  pathos  it  is  admitted  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  the  range  of  biography  or  fiction.  The 
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briefer  sketches  of  Lot,  Esau,  Laban,  Judah,  Reuben, 
Balaam,  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  of  the  four  wives,  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Leah,  Rachel ;  the  passing  notices  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  of  Lot’s  daughters,  of  Hagar,  Ishmael,  Tamar,  Caleb, 
Korah,  Jethro,  and  others,  will  sustain  the  closest  examina¬ 
tion  in  their  wide  diversity  and  life-like  reality.  But  what 
two  wonderful  portraits  are  those  two  characters  that  stand 
out  at  full  height,  front  to  front — Pharaoh  and  Moses  — 
one  in  the  iron  fixedness  of  a  hardened  heart,  the  other  in 
the  adamantine  firmness  of  a  living  faith.  That  circum¬ 
stantial  picture  of  a  fearless  irresponsible  despot  confronted 
by  a  shrinking  man  divinely  upheld,  in  long  and  painful 
conflict,  amid  the  sullen  sufferings  of  one  nation,  and  the 
murmurings  and  ingratitude  of  another,  till  the  tyrant 
is  humbled  and  crushed,  and  the  oppressed  go  free,  is 
either  an  actual  verity  or  a  creation  higher  than  those  of 
Aeschylus. 

The  special  delineations  of  conduct  are  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  humanity.  The  exculpations  and  inculpations 
of  the  first  pair,  their  dread  of  God  and  their  shame ;  the 
bold  impudence  and  crushing  remorse  —  mere  remose  —  of 
Cain;  the  presumption  of  Lamech  upon  Cain’s  impunity; 
the  fearful  heights  of  unpunished  wickedness  before  the 
Deluge ;  the  incredulity  of  Sarah  and  her  denial  of  it ;  the 
strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Lot ;  the 
moral  influence  upon  Lot’s  daughters  of  a  residence  in 
Sodom ;  the  airs  of  Hagar,  the  impertinence  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Sarah ;  the  imbroglio  of  Rebekah, 
Esau,  and  Jacob ;  the  impetuous  ardor  of  Esau,  dashing 
in  the  chase,  heedless  of  his  birthright,  lifting  up  a  “  great 
and  bitter  cry”  in  his  disappointment,  fierce  in  his  anger, 
yet  generous  in  his  final  forgiveness  ;  the  collisions  of  Jacob 
and  Laban  ;  Jacob’s  weak  partiality  and  the  bitter  envy  of 
the  ten  brethren,  the  breaking  out  of  their  slumbering  re¬ 
morse  during  their  trouble  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlii.  21,  22),  and 
their  guilty  fears  after  the  father’s  death  (1.  15) ;  the  envious 
opposition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  the  perpetual  fickleness 
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and  folly  of  the  volatile  people,  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
tragic  struggle  in  the  breast  of  Balaam,  ever  protesting  his 
scrupulous  obedience  to  God’s  plain  word,  yet  always 
pressing  hard  against  the  line  of  duty,  and  lured  on  by 
“  the  wages  of  unrighteousness  ”  to  destruction,  —  if  such 
things  as  these  are  fictions,  where  are  the  facts  of  human 
nature  ? 

If  all  these  varied  characters  and  life-like  incidents  are 
inventions,  then  who  was  the  greater  than  Shakspeare  that 
invented  them  ?  And  who  was  the  being  of  miracalous 
powers  that  palmed  them  oft’  as  true,  and  inwrought  them 
into  the  deepest  belief  of  a  nation  as  the  explanatory  and, 
in  large  measure,  contemporary  facts  of  their  own  laws  and 
institutions  ? 

5.  The  Pentateuch  is  fearless  and  impartial  in  its  tone ; 
perfectly  so.  It  does  not  pause  to  apologize  or  explain.  It 
makes  its  brief  statements  with  an  air  of  truth  and  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  sometimes  when  a  word  would  have  precluded 
a  cavil,  that  word  is  withheld.^  It  is  written  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  no  set  of  men.  It  openly  describes  the  sins  and 
crimes  of  its  chief  personages,  without  a  word  of  mitigation. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Joseph)  to  whom  great  weaknesses  are  not  imputed;  and 
many  of  them  are  stained  with  foul  blots.  No  excuse  is 

offered  for  them,  no  blame  transferred  from  them  to  their 

# 

tempters.  The  people  who  form  its  chief  human  theme 
are  exhibited  in  a  very  humiliating  light,  and  their  conduct 
is  described  with  unsparing  severity.  Not  a  word  of  eulo- 
gium  is  found  in  the  narrative.®  On  the  contrary,  neither 
the  great  lawgiver  nor  the  first  high-priest  of  the  nation, 
are  exempted  from  heavy  censure,  for  which  both  of  them 

^  E.  g.  the  minute  preparation  for  the  march  out  of  Egypt,  the  precise  methods 
of  the  census,  and  several  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Colenso,  which  will  be 
considered  in  due  time. 

“  This  remark  does  not  overlook  God’s  expressions  of  approval  for  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Moses  (Gen.  vii.  1 ;  xviii.  19  ;  Numb.  xii.  7).  The  narrator’s  remark 
(Numb.  xii.  3)  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  reason  of  Gk)d’s  interposition. 
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were  excluded  from  the  land  of  earthly  promise.  Let  any 
one  who  would  feel  the  judicial  qualities  of  the  narrative 
compare  it  with  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of 
Moses^  —  the  glorious  halo  that  he  throws  around  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  the  singular  eminence  that  he  ascribes  to 
his  early  manhood,  the  softening  down  of  his  unwillingness 
to  be  God’s  messenger,  and  the  entire  omission  of  the 
offence  which  excluded  him  from  Palestine  —  and  he  may 
be  satisfied.  Josephus  characteristically  omits  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  people  against  Moses,  the  transaction  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  other  like  things.  The  utterances  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  everywhere  the  declarations  of  the  passion¬ 
less  witness,  of  the  incorruptible  judge.  Out  of  the  sacred 
volume,  where  can  the  like  of  it  be  found  ? 

The  Pentateuch  thus  carries,  in  the  strongest  form,  every 
mark  of  a  veritable  history.  No  history  can  be  named, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  in  these  several  respects  surpasses 
it,  —  may  we  not  unhesitatingly  say,  equals  it?  If  there 
were  errors  here  and  there,  trivial  or  serious,  they  would 
no  more  destroy  its  historic  nature  than  do  the  manifest 
mistakes  of  Tacitus,  or  any  other  historian,  change  the 
fundamental  nature  of  his  composition,  They  would  only 
show  it  to  be  not  an  immaculate  history ;  and  would  bear 
not  so  much  on  the  question  whether  it  is  history,  as 
whether  it  is  inspired  history.  Whether  such  errors  have 
y^  been  detected,  will  therefore  properly  be  considered  at  a 
later  point  of  this  discussion.^ 

1  Antiquities,  Book  II.  Chap,  ix  seq. 

^  Among  the  several  peculiarities  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  volume,  not  the  least 
noteworthy  is  his  misapprehension  of  the  point  of  his  own  reasoning.  So  far 
from  “  affecting  the  entire  substance  ”  of  the  narrative,  his  objections,  if  made 
good,  would  hardly  invalidate  the  substance  of  any  of  those  transactions.  They 
bear  only  on  the  magnitude  or  precise  methods  of  the  events,  and,  perhaps,  the 
question  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  writer’s  part.  They  are  chiefly  questions 
of  numbers.  The  fundamental  fact  of  the  descent  into  Egypt  is  not  affected 
by  a  difficulty  as  to  whether  Judah’s  grandsons  were  bom  before  or  after  it,  or 
even  by  an  inaccuracy  on  that  point.  The  great  historic  event  of  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  would  not  be  shaken  even  by  a  looseness  in  the  account 
of  the  numbers  concerned,  any  more  than  the  still  existing  ignorance  and  mis- 
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Thus  far  we  have  argued  mainly  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  authorship.  For  a  document  may  be  none  the 
loss  authentic,  though  its  authorship  cannot  be  certainly 
demonstrated  —  as  we  have  occasion  to  admit  in  regard  to 
more  than  one  book  of  the  Bible. 

III.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  can 
be  thoroughly  sustained,  carries  with  it  a  vast  weight  of 
evidence  for  its  entire  reliability.  In  that  case,  the  last  four 
books  are  invested,  not  alone  with  the  general  and  minute 
credibility  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  and  Caesar’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  but  with  all  that  additional  force  of  moral  dignity 
wherein  such  a  man  as  Moses  towers  above  a  Xenophon 
or  a  Caesar ;  and  the  earlier  narrative  of  Genesis  stands 
vouched  for  by  the  great  promulgator  of  the  decalogue  and 
leader  of  God’s  chosen  people.  The  prince  of  sceptics, 
Strauss,  admits  that  “  it  would  be  an  argument  of  decisive 
weight  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  history, 
could  it  indeed  be  shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye¬ 
witnesses”;  and  moreover,  that  “Moses,  if  his  intimate 
connection  with  Deity  described  in  these  books  be  histor¬ 
ically  true,  was  likewise  eminently  qualified  by  virtue  of 
such  a  connection  to  produce  a  credible  history  of  the 
earlier  periods.”^ 

Accordingly  those  who  oppose  the  whole  supernatural 
element  in  the  Bible,  may  well  level  all  their  batteries  on 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  the  admis¬ 
sion  carries  with  it  miracles  and  prophecy  and  inspiration. 

takes  as  to  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  numbers  lost  in  General  McClellan’s 
I’eninnsula  campaign  affects  “the  entire  substance”  of  that  series  of  events  from 
whicli  a  whole  nation  yet  bleeds.  The  substantial  fact  that  Moses  spake  unto 
all  Israel  might  perhaps  remain,  if  his  voice  was  not  heard  by  three  million  per¬ 
sons  at  one  time,  or  if  he  did  not  pack  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  a  space 
of  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred  and  eighty.  If  it  should  appear  that  all  the 
numbers  tliroughout  are  erroneous  or  exaggerated,  it  would  only  place  the  events 
on  the  same  level  with  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  present  war.  The  difficulties,  at 
best,  arc  modal,  and  not  fundamental. 

‘  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  55,  56.  Quoted  by  G.  Rawlinson,  Historical 
Evidences,  p.  57. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  78. 
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To  concede  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  then  deny  the 
contents  of  the  books,  would  be  to  maintain  a  miracle  of 
monstrosity  more  amazing  than  all  the  miracles  of  majesty, 
judgment,  and  mercy  recorded  in  the  volume  —  a  leader 
promulgating,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  a  moral 
law  whose  breadth  and  purity  are  above  all  criticism  and  all 
improvement,  and  maintaining  his  ascendency  till  his  death, 
in  the  presence  of  that  law,  yet  all  the  while  piling  up 
falsehood  upon  falsehood,  deliberate  and  circumstantial^ 
heaven-high  —  and  what  is  more,  forcing  or  cajoling  a 
whole  nation  to  receive  with  reverence  those  falsehoods  in 
matters  the  most  public  and  palpable,  in  matters  of  which 
they  were  all  witnesses  and  participants,  and  to  hand  them 
down  embalmed  in  the  most  solemn  observances  to  all 
coming  time.  The  absurdity  is  too  monstrous  even  for 
rationalism.  The  alternative  is,  to  impugn  the  authorship. 

We  propose  in  the  next  Article  to  show  that  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is,  on  the  ground  of  historic 
evidence,  one  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  in  all  ancient 
history,  and  that  the  objections  admit  of  ready  solution. 

IV.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  abundantly  vouch  for  the  historic 
truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  explicity  endorsing  all  its  lead¬ 
ing  statements.  The  chief  events  from  the  beginning,  are 
in  positive  forms  re-asserted  by  them,  and  made  the  essential 
basis  of  their  own  arguments  and  instructions. 

Thus  the  Saviour  endorses  the  narrative  of  the  creation, 
and  union  of  the  first  pair  in  Eden  (and  thereby  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part),  by  quoting  Gen. 
i.  27  and  ii.  24,  and  establishing  upon  those  statements  the 
indissoluble  nature  of  the  marriage  tie  (Mark  x.  6;  Matt, 
xix.  4-6).^  He  cites  “  the  blood  of  Abel”  as  the  beginning 
of  human  bloodshed  (Luke  xi.  61 ;  Matt.  xiii.  35).  He 
clearly  affirms  the  temptation  and  fall,  when  he  calls  the 
devil  “  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,”  “  a  liar  and  the 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  he  cites  what  in  modem  parlance  are  termed  both 
the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  record. 
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father  of  it”  (John  viii.  44).*  He  asserts  specifically  the 
entrance  of  Noah  into  the  ark,  and  the  corning  of  the  flood 
that  destroyed  all  besides  (Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39 ;  Luke  xvii.  26, 
27).  He  declares  that  on  “the  same  day  that  Lot  went 
out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven, 
and  destroyed  them  all  ”  (Luke  xvii.  29).  In  one  of  his 
most  solemn  admonitions  he  warns  his  hearers  to  “  remem¬ 
ber  Lot’s  wife  ”  (Luke  xvii,  32).  He  avers  that  “  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad  ’’(John 
viii.  56).  He  founds  his  argument  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  on  the  fact  that  “in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him 
[Moses]  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob”  (Mark  xii.  26;  Luke 
XX.  37).  He  inquires  “did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law” 
(John  vii.  19)  ?  He  declares  that  though  Moses  gave  them 
circumcision,  it  is  “  not  of  Moses  but  of  the  fathers  ”  (John 
vii.  22).  He  cites  Moses’s  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness  (John  iii.  14),  and  affirms  “your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  wilderness  ”  (John  vi.  49). 

He  with  deliberate  preparation  chose  the  great  com¬ 
memorative  observance  of  the  Passover  on  which  to  engraft 
his  own  perpetual  memorial,  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Lukexxii. 
8,  15,  16).  As  to  the  substance  of  the  law  which  Moses 
gave,  Christ  openly  accepts  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own  moral 
teachings  (Luke  x.  25-28),  positively  declares  that  he  came 
to  fulfil  it,  and  that  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17,  18). 
And  when  he  says  of  the  great  lawgiver :  “  Had  ye  believed 
Moses  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me” 
(John  X.  46) ;  “  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead  ”  (Luke  xvi.  31) ;  and  when  he  granted  Moses  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  a  reappearance  on  earth  to  partici- 

*  So  all  the  expositors,  froip  Origen  and  Chrysostom  to  Tholuck  and  Meyer, 
Germans  included,  except  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  a  few  minor  writers,  who  refer 
it  to  Cain’s  murder.  See  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  last  view  in  Tholuck  in  locoy 
and  a  full  list  of  the  authorities  in  Meyer. 
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pate  in  his  own  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  etc.),  what  is 
it  but  the  emphatic  assertion  of  Moses’s  superhuman  knowl¬ 
edge  and  authority,  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  thorough 
historic  reality  of  his  character  and  life,  and  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  association  of  his  mission  with  his  own  ?  And  that 
too,  the  very  Moses  described  in  the  Pentateuch ;  for  neither 
the  Jews,  nor  Christ,  nor  his  disciples  knew  any  other. 

The  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  fill  up  the 
record.’  The  creation  of  the  world  by  the  word  of  God  is 
affirmed  in  2  Pet.  iii.  5  and  Heb.  xi.  3.  Matthew  proves 
the  descent  of  Christ  by  following  the  genealogies  of  the 
Old  Testament  up  to  Abraham  (ch.  i.),  and  Luke  up  to 
“Adam  which  was  the  son  of  God”  (ch.  iii.  1).  Paul 
declares  that  “  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve”  (1  Tim. 
ii.  13) ;  that  “  by  one  man  sin  entered  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin”  (Rom.  v.  12seq.),  and  that  “in  Adam  all  die” 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22)  ;  that  “  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
his  subtilty  ”  (2  Cor.  xi.  3) ;  and  that  “  Adam  was  not  de¬ 
ceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived,  was  in  the  trans¬ 
gression  ”  (1  Tim.  ii.  14).  John  affirms  that  Cain  “  slew  his 
brother”  “because  his  own  works  were  evil  and  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  righteous  ”  (1  John  iii.  12).  Abel’s  acoeptable  sacrifice 
is  asserted  in  Heb.  xi.  4,  and  in  the  verse  following  (vs.  5), 
the  translation  of  Enoch.  Peter  describes  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world  by  the  flood  (2  Pet.  ii.  5)  and  the  saving  of 
eight  persons,  including  Noah,  in  the  ark  (1  Pet.  iii.  19).  So 
also  Heb.  xi.  7.  Peter  and  Jude  record  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  their  wickedness,  and  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Lot  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-8;  Jude  7).  The  life  of  Abraham 
is  very  largely  asserted  in  detail :  his  summons  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  8) ;  the  particulars  of  his  interview 
with  Melchizedec  (Heb.  vii.  1  -  10) ;  the  name  by  which 
Sarah  called  him  (1  Pet.  iii.  6);  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  (Gal.  iv.  20-30) ;  the  promises,  general  and  special, 

*  In  this  sketch  wc  purposely  omit  to  quote  from  the  full  sketch  of  Jewish 
history  in  Stephen’s  speech  (Acts  vii.),  not  wishing  to  encumber  the  question 
with  side  issues. 
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that  were  made  to  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  13, 17, 18  ;  ix.  9;  Heb. 
xi.  18;  Gal.  iii.  8, 16) ;  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (Rom. 
iv.  11);  his  extraordinary  age  and  Sarah’s  when  Isaac  was 
born  (Rom.  iv.  19  ;  Heb.  xi.  11);  the  offering  of  Isaac  on  the 
altar  (Jas.  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  xi.  17),  and  God’s  acceptance  of  his 
faith  (Gal.  iii.  6;  Jas.  ii.  23  ;  Rom.  iv.  3seq..).  Those  writ¬ 
ers  also  declare  of  Isaac  that  he  was  the  child  of  promise 
(Gal.  iv.  29 ;  Rom.  ix.  7, 9),  was  mocked  by  Ishmael  (Gal.  iv. 
29) ;  that  Rebecca  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  Jacob 
and  Esau  (Rom.  ix.  10, 13) ;  that  before  their  birth  God  pro¬ 
nounced  the  superiority  of  the  younger  over  the  elder  (ix.  12) ; 
that  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  “  a  morsel  of  meat,”  and 
that  his  subsequent  grief  was  unavailing  (Heb.  xii.  16,17) ; 
and  that  Isaac  “  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things 
to  come”  (Heb.  xi.  20).  It  is  asserted  of  Jacob  that  though 
heir  with  him  of  the  same  promise  as  his  fathers,  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  he  like  them  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as 
in  a  strange  country  (Heb.  xi.  9) ;  that  when  dying  he 
blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph  (vs.  21),  and  that  Joseph  in  turn, 
“when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones  (vs.  22).  ^  The  dwelling  of  the  people  “  as  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,”  and  their  deliverance  by  God  “  with  an 
high  arm,”  is  asserted  by  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  17)  and  by  Jude 
(vs.  5),  and  in  general  “  the  affliction  of  the  people  of  God” 
while  there  (Heb.  xi.  25).^  The  outlines  of  Moses’s  history 
are  stated  as  facts  (Heb.  xi.  23-29) :  his  concealment  for 
three  months  by  his  parents ;  his  being  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  renouncing  the  privilege  when  he 
grew  up ;  his  departure  from  Egypt ;  his  institution  of  the 
“  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  lest  he  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  first-born  should  touch  them  ” ;  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians 

*  We  would  call  the  reader’s  Attention  to  the  great  fulness  with  which  Stephen 
specifies  the  details  (Acts  vii.),  at  a  time  when  he  was  “full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 
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who  followed  ;  also  (Heb.  ix.  2  -  5),  the  structure  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sacred  tabernacle,  and  (xii.  18-21)  the  terrors 
of  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  Paul  authenticates 
God’s  declaration  to  Moses  at  the  time  of  his  gracious 
disclosure  of  himself  (Rom.  ix.  15,  comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  19),  and 
his  message  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  (Rom.  ix.  17) ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  sea  (1  Cor.  x.  1) ;  the  eating  of  the  “  spir¬ 
itual  meat”  (manna),  and  drinking  of  the  “  spiritual  drink” 
out  of  the  rock  (vs.  2,  3) ;  the  overthrow  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness  (vs.  5) ;  their  idolatry  (vs.  7) ;  their  fornication 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  twenty-three  thousand  of 
them  (vs.  8) ;  their  tempting  God  and  being  “  destroyed  of 
serpents”  (vs. 9) ;  their  murmuring  and  being  destroyed  of 
the  destroyer  (vs.  10);  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (Acts 
xiii.  18) ;  the  destruction  of  seven  nations  from  Canaan, 
to  give  the  land,  by  lot,  to  Israel  ( Acts  xiii.  19). 

In  this  manner  do  Christ  and  the  apostles  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  whole  narrative  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  pretended  that  these  are  mere 
allusions,  containing  no  assertion  of  the  facts.  If  these  are 
not  given  as  facts,  where  is  there  one  fact  of  all  the  previous 
history  of  the  nation  to  be  found  in  these  wri^prs  ?  For  they 
contain  no  others  than  these  and  such  as  these,  all  drawn 
from  those  scriptures  which  they  term  the  word  of  God. 
But  they  not  only  allude  to  them,  they  directly  assert  them. 
They  appeal  to  them  for  their  most  solemn  admonitions. 
They  found  upon  them  their  own  instructions.  They  assert 
them  in  the  same  connection  and  the  same  manner  as  the 
facts  of  Christianity  itself.  They  propound  them  as  the 
historic  and  prophetic  basis  of  the  Christian  system.  Strike 
them  out,  and  the  historic  truthfulness  of  the  Christian 
religion  goes  down  by  the  same  blow. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  patronize  the  Saviour  with  com¬ 
mendations  of  his  wisdom  and  moral  elevation  of  character, 
and  yet  assail  the  verity  of  the  facts  which  he  both  endorses 
and  scrupulously  incorporates  into  his  system.  If  they  are 
false,  he  should  have  known  it,  or  should  have  immensely 
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moderated  his  pretensions.  He  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
*  ground  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know  more  of  these 
things  than  “  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day,”  ^  for  he 
claimed  to  know,  on  all  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,  more 
than  all  devout  Jews  and  devout  Gentiles,  in  all  times.  He 
uttered  his  messages,  and  founded  his  institutions,  for  “  all 
nations,”  “  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  To  affirm  that  he 
who  said  “  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,”  was  in  gross  error 
as  to  the  transactions  both  after  and  before  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  that  he  who  announced  “  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,”  “  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,”  was  the 
victim  and  perpetual  propagator  of  a  mass  of  historic  false¬ 
hoods  and  superstitions,  is  simply  to  pronounce  him  a 
pretender  and  fanatic.  Such  a  character  is  not  a  compound 
of  wisdom  and  dignity,  but  of  folly  and  presumption. 

It  may  be  said  that  “  to  make  use  of  such  an  argument  is 
to  bring  the  sacred  ark  itself  into  the  battle  field.”  ^  We 
answer ;  It  is  in  the  field  already;  and  the  simple  question  is : 
Will  we  abandon  it,  and  all  its  contents,  to  the  Philistines  ? 
Accordingly  it  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  who  main¬ 
tains  the  “unhistoric  character”  of  the  Pentateuch,  appa¬ 
rently  gives  npcall  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  closes  his  book  with  a  chapter  of  “Concluding 
Remarks,”  written  from  the  level  of  sheer  Deism,  and 
nowhere  rising  one  atom  above  it. 

^  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  32.  -  Ib,  p.  31. 


Note  ox  the  Doctrixes  op  the  New  School.  —  The  Fifth  Article 
in  our  present  Number  will  surprise  many  of  our  readers,  by  its  apparently 
imputing  to  the  New  school  of  divines  a  scheme  of  faith  which  it  is  well 
known  they  do  not  hold.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  writer  of  the  Article, 
we  ought  to  state,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  represent  the  New  school  in 
general  as  holding  these  objectionable  doctrines ;  nor  to  charge  these  ob¬ 
noxious  doctrines  upon  the  majority  of  such  Neio  England  tlivines  as  are 
commonly  denominated  the  New  school.  It  is  well  known  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  what  has  been,  for  about  a  hundred  years,  called  the  “  new  di¬ 
vinity,”  are  divided  into  different  parties,  to  only  one  of  which  does  the 
author  of  the  Fifth  Article  mean  to  impute  these  objectionable  theories. 
Whether  he  be  accurate  in  his  representations  of  that  one  party,  may  appear 
in  a  future  Article  of  the  Series  which  allows  each  party  to  speak  for  itself, 
instead  of  being  described  by  its  opponents. — The  Sixth  Article  of  this  Se¬ 
ries  will  be  devoted  to  the  New  school  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

OWEN'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.* 

The  mere  quantity  of  the  literature  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  subject, 
and  the  centre,  irrespective  of  its  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  literature.  An  English  antiquarian  has  made 
a  list  of  works,  chiefly  commentaries,  on  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it.  He 
estimates  their  number  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  thousand.  Of  these,  some 
twenty-five  hundred  pertain  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  five  thousand  to 
the  Psalms,  and  two  thousand  to  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.  About  six 
thousand  volumes  have  been  published  on  the  four  Gospels,  three  thousand 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  two  thousand  on  the  Revelation.  These 
numbers  are  exclusive  of  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  or  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  Add  to  this  list  of  known  works  the  greater  number 
of  books  whose  very  names  have  been  lost,  and  add  to  the  commentaries 
the  countless  number  of  published  and  unpublished  sermons  that  have  been 
preached  every  Sabbath  in  all  the  pulpits  of  Christendom,  all  afi&xed  to  a 
passage  of  scripture,  and  more  or  less  a  development  of  its  sentiment, 
together  with  all  the  unnumbered  essays,  criticisms,  and  controversies  that 
have  sprung,  more  or  less  directly,  out  of  the  scriptures,  and  how  vast  is 
the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  which  has  flowed  from  this  inexhaustible 
fountain.  In  this  single  point  of  view,  the  Bible  well  deserves  its  name. 
It  is  emphatically  the  Book  —  the  Book  of  hooks. 

And  if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  this  literature, 
the  moral  excellence  and  moral  power  of  these  books  and  sermons,  their 
lofty  themes,  their  reach  of  thought,  their  instructive  truths  and  command¬ 
ing  elo(juence,  their  adaptation  to  move  the  masses,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  masses  have  actually  been  instructed  and  moved  by  them  in  all  the 
great  nations  that  have  existed  since  the  canon  of  scripture  was  closed, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  poems  of 
Homer,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  been  widely  read,  and 
have  given  rise  to  not  a  few  commentaries  and  criticisms.  But  these  have 
reached  only  the  chosen  few,  while  what  has  been  written  and  taught  and 
spoken  respecting  the  Bible,  has  been  the  daily  food  and  drink  of  the 
multitude  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Compare  the  Psalms  of  David 
with  any  other  production  of  the  Eastern  World  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era !  The  latter  is  known  only  to  a  few  scholars  and  anti¬ 
quarians  ;  the  former  is  in  the  hands,  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  country'  that  is  acting  any  important 
part  in  history.  Compare  the  Gospels,  written  for  the  most  part  by  the 

*  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels,  for  the 
tise  of  ministers,  theological  students,  private  Christians,  Bible  classes,  and 
Sabbath  schools.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.  Matthew  and  Mark,  pp.  501 ; 
Luke,  400 ;  John,  502.  New  York  :  Leavitt  and  Allen. 
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unlettered  fishermen  of  Galilee,  with  any  other  history  that  was  written, — 
we  will  not  say  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West,  —  anywhere,  in  the  same  age ! 
Who  knows  or  cares  for  the  histories,  however  interesting  in  their  contents 
or  classical  in  their  style  V  Who  does  not  know  and  care  for  the  Gospels  ? 
Who  has  not  seen  them,  read  them,  studied  them  ?  Who  does  not  possess 
some  one  or  more  commentaries,  perhaps,  a  whole  library  of  helps  to 
understand  them  ?  Who  would  have  predicted  such  a  result  two  thousand 
years  ago  ?  When  Tacitus  was  writing  his  description  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Histories,  and  loading  them  down  with  the  most  contemptu¬ 
ous  and  opprobrious  epithets,  as  despectissima  pars  servientium,  teterrima 
gens,  supcrstitioni  obnoxia,  religionibus  adversa,  projectissima  ad  libidinem, 
etc. ;  suppose  some  prophet  had  foretold  to  him  that  the  sacred  books  of 
those  despicable  barbarians  and  slaves  would  almost  supersede  the  admired 
history,  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  long  after  that  empire  was  extinct, 
would  mould  and  shape  the  literature  and  religion  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  coming  times  !  The  historian,  and  all  his  readers,  would  have 
pronounced  the  prophet  mad.  The  Bible  is  not  only  a  supernatural  book 
in  its  contents,  in  its  facts  and  thoughts  and  style  and  spirit,  but  the  whole 
history  of  the  book,  in  its  preservation  and  promulgation  through  the 
world,  is  a  standing  miracle.  So  full  of  striking  analogies  to  the  book  of 
nature  as  to  prove  itself  a  production  of  the  same  divine  author,  it  has 
given  rise  to  more  study  and  thought,  more  reflection  and  research,  more 
mental  activity,  than  the  book  of  nature  itself.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
immortalize  yourself  and  your  productions  (such  is  the  prudential  maxim 
suggested  by  the  miraculous  history  of  the  book,  as  well  as  by  its  divine 
principles),  link  yourself  to  the  Bible ;  commit  your  name  and  fortunes 
to  the  keeping  of  him  who  has  so  manifestly  kept  the  Bible  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  thus  pledged,  by  deed  as  well  as  word,  to  keep  it  unto 
the  end.  The  man  who  could  write  a  commentary  so  perfect  that  it  should 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bible  itself,  would  do  a  great  and  good 
work  for  coming  generations,  and  secure  hi*  own  immortality. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  commentaries,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  written,  and  consequently  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  executed. 

Those  of  one  kind  are  written  for  scholars.  They  are  based  directly  on 
the  original  Greek.  They  enter  minutely  into  the  criticism  of  words  and 
phrases,  discuss  grammatical  constructions  and  principles  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  state  at  length  not  only  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
but  the  reasons  and  processes  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  them.  >.^Asa 
general  fact,  Christian  doctrines  and  their  practical  applications  are  not 
made  prominent  in  commentaries  of  this  kind,  though  sometimes  they  are 
not  only  doctrinal  but  controversial  and  dogmatical  in  the  extreme ;  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  they  indulge  in  preaching  and  practical 
observations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Such  commentators  are,  or  should 
be,  like  the  explorers  who  search  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  precious 
VoL.  XIX.  No.  78.  55  18* 
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metals ;  like  the  miners,  who  go  down  into  the  mines  and  bring  up  the 
solid  ore,  though  too  often  they  only  scratch  the  surface,  and  mistake  the 
mere  tinsel  and  glitter  of  words  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of 
divine  truth.  The  Germans  labor  and  excel  especially  in  this  kind  of 
commentary ;  and,  though  they  very  often  labor  lor  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  expend  much  learning  on  that  which  satisfieth  not,  still  their  commen¬ 
taries  and  introductions  are  storehouses  of  philological  and  exegefical  lore 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  scholars,  teachers,  or  preachers,  who 
would  rightly  interpret  the  word  of  truth.  Some  recent  English  commen¬ 
tators,  such,  for  instance,  as  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  indirectly  Trench,  with 
less  diffuseness  and  display  than  the  German,  but  more  good  sense  and 
reverence  for  the  scriptures,  have  contributed  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  critical  and  exegetieal  commentary.  Professor  Stuart  has  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  study  and  the  writing  of  such  commentaries  into  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Professor  Hackett,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  has  carried  it  as 
near  to  perfection  as  can  well  be  expected  of  human  works,  producing  a 
model  commentary  for  learned  and  clerical  readers,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unlettered  laity  may  consult  it  to  great  advantage. 

The  other  kind  of  commentary  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  masses,  and 
so  founded  directly  on  the  scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Nothing 
forbids,  however,  indirect  references  to  the  original ;  and  all  the  results  of 
profound  philological  learning,  without  the  detail  of  processes,  may  appear 
to  advantage,  if  wisely  and  fitly  incorporated,  in  commentaries  for  the 
unlearned.  Being  written  for  a  practical  purpose,  they  admit  of  “  practical 
observations  ”  by  way  of  “  improvement,”  though  these  become  offensive 
excrescences,  instead  of  vital  organs,  just  so  far  as  they  go  beyond  the 
simple  development  and  expression  of  the  exact  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
sacred  writer.  Englishmen  have  wrought  with  great  zeal  and  considerable 
success,  in  this  field.  Henry  and  Scott  are  known  almost  as  widely  as  the 
English  Bible,  and  have  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  scriptures  in  multitudes  of  Christian  families,  though  they 
have  superadded  quite  too  much  of  the  mind  of  Scott  and  Henry  to  the 
simple  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Doddridge’s 
Expositor  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true  idea  of  a  simple  unfolding 
of  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  scriptures  to  the  understanding  of 
common  readers,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  some 
of  the  best  results  of  modern  biblical  criticism.  Mr.  Barnes’s  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Practical,  for  the  use  of  iBible  classes  and  Sabbath 
schools,  answer  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  They 
partake,  p«‘rhaps,  of  the  nature  of  expository  sermons  (for  which,  also, 
many  of  them  were  actually  delivered)  too  much  to  realize  the  perfect  idea 
of  a  commentary ;  but  the  substantial  learning  and  unaffected  piety  of  the 
author,  combined  with  his  praetieal  wisdom  and  his  experience  as  a  pastor, 
have  given  these  Notes  a  place  as  deserved  as  it  is  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  churches. 

Professor  Owen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  correspond  more  exactly 
than  any  of  these  to  the  true  idea  of  a  commentary  for  all  classes.  The 
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plan  is  that  of  a  simple  exposition  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  and  this  plan  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistently  carried  out,  though 
the  author  is  not  always  proof,  and  no  commentator,  perhaps,  can  be 
expected  to  be  always  proof,  against  the  temptation  to  superadd,  sometimes 
to  obtrude,  remarks  of  his  own,  that  are  not  strictly  exegetical.  No  com¬ 
mentator  within  our  knowledge  labors  more  faithfully  to  develop  and 
express  the  exact  import  of  every  word  in  the  sacred  text  in  itself  and  in 
its  connection.  This  is  always  done  with  reference  to  the  original  Greek, 
which  is  in  reality  the  basis  of  the  whole  commentary.  But  the  words  of 
our  common  English  version  alone  appear  in  the  notes.  A  Greek  word 
is  very  rarely  seen,  never  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the  English  reader, 
who  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  a  searching  verbal  criticism,  and  yet  is  annoyed 
with  none  of  the  technicalities  or  pedantries  of  biblical  scholarship,  nothing 
which  is  not  familiar  to  his  eye  and  level  to  his  apprehension.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Owen  carries  this  conscientious  fidelity  to  all  the  words  of  the  original 
author  to  excess,  and  sometimes  burdens  the  reader  with  a  minuteness  of 
verbal  criticism  which  wearies  his  attention  without  bringing  a  sufficient 
reward.  But  this  feature  exhibits  the  true  spirit  of  a  commentator,  and, 
if  a  fault,  it  is  better  than  a  fault  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  writer  of 
commentaries  for  the  people,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  more  justly  the 
merits  of  the  conunentarics  before  us. 

1.  Learning.  There  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable  for 
the  commentator,  because  there  is  none  which  may  not  be  available,  not  to 
say  indispensable,  in  the  illustration  of  the  infinitely  diversified  contents 
of  the  scriptures.  The  commentator  on  the  New  Testament  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  master  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  not 
merely  the  classical  dialects  of  the  extant  Greek  literature,  but  that  common 
and  spoken  language  (the  Hellenic)  wliich  combined  the  riches  of  all  the 
dialects,  and  that  peculiar  form  of  the  common  language  (the  Hellenistic) 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews.  The  geography  and  his¬ 
tory,  manners  and  customs  of  Bible  lands  must  also  be  familiar  to  him, 
almost,  as  those  of  his  own  country,  that,  like  the  author  of  that  admirable 
commentary,  “  The  Land  and  the  Book,”  he  may  see  every  part  of  every 
gospel  or  epistle  in  the  very  light  in  which  it  was  written.  At  first  view  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  such  stores  of  classical  and  biblical  learning 
are  less  essential  to  the  writer  of  commentaries  for  the  unlearned.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  be  so  rigidly  demanded  of  such  a  commentator,  that  he 
know  everything  by  his  own  personal  observation  or  research.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  take  some  things  at  second-hand.  But  he  cannot  reach  the 
perfection  of  his  art  unless  directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  a  great  extent 
directly,  he  be  master  of  all  the  knowledge  that  pertains  to  it. 

2.  Good  conunon  sense,  practical  wisdom,  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
and  sympathy  with  them ;  especially  with  the  masses  of  men  and  the  things 
of  common  life.  This  is  a  gift  or  an  acquirement  which,  though  often 
deemed  incompatible  with  extensive  and  profound  learning,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so ;  and  which,  however  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  commentaries 
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for  the  learned,  is  quite  indispensable  in  those  that  are  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  people.  The  Bible  was  written  for  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  in  life,  and  the  commentator  for  the  many,  like  the 
preacher,  must  address  himself,  not  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any  one 
class  or  condition,  but  to  those  elements  of  humanity  which  are  common  to 
all.  If  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  any  one  class  more  than  others,  it  is  to  the 
poor  and  humble  —  “to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,” — and  want  of 
sympathy  with  that  class  especially  unfits  a  man  alike  for  underetanding 
the  sacred  writers,  and  for  interpreting  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  those 
for  whose  especial  benefit  they  wrote. 

3.  Sincere  and  earnest  piety,  reverence  for  the  scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  cordial  sympathy  with  the  sacred  writers  in  their  faith,  hope, 
and  love  as  Christians.  The  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
same  general  laws  of  language  and  of  the  human  mind  as  other  books.  But 
the  fundamental  qualification  for  interpreting  any  book  is  sympathy  with 
the  author,  especially  in  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  him.  A  com¬ 
mentator  who  is  not  full  of  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  the  sacred  writers, 
however  profound  his  scholarship  or  abundant  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  is  just  as  unfit  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  a  purely  poetical  genius 
would  be  to  write  a  commentary  on  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  or  a 
profound  mathematician  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  Paradise  T.ost;  just  as  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  it  as  the  merest  plodder  in  the  practical  business  of 
life  would  be  of  comprehending  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  The  commentator, 
like  the  preacher,  if  he  would  be  full  of  power,  must  be  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

In  short,  it  is  the  commentator’s  offiee  to  re-present  the  exact  thoughts 
and  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  to  modern  readers;  and,  in  older  to 
this,  he  must  reproduce  them  in  his  ow-n  mind  and  heart.  In  order  to  do 
his  work  perfectly  he  must  put  himself  in  their  place,  know  all  they  knew, 
feel  all  they  felt,  be  animated  and  possessed  as  it  were  by  their  spirit,  and 
live  over  again  their  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  needs  to  know  and  feel 
all  the  wants,  experiences,  circumstances,  characteristics  of  the  age  and 
people  to  whom  especially  he  would  open  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom 
contained  in  the  scriptures.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  perfectly ; 
but  this  is  the  true  ideal  of  an  interpreter ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  he 
approximates  to  this  ideal,  he  realizes  the  proper  aim  and  end  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  scriptures. 

Professor  Owen  possesses,  in  a  good  degree,  these  fundamental  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  an  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
study  and  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  editions  of 
Homer,  Tliucydides,  and  Xenophon,  are  favorably  known  through  the 
country,  and  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  principal  academies  and  colleges 
of  New  England.  They  are  characterized  by  sound  learning  and  good 
common  sense.  The  student  finds  help  in  them  just  when  he  needs  it, 
and  is  not  encumbered  with  assistance  when  he  can  better  go  alone  ;  while 
the  teacher  welcomes  the  editor  as  an  intelligent  guide  who  goes  along  with 
the  pupil,  leading  the  way,  and  pointing  out  the  objects  chiefly  worthy  of 
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attention  and  study,  without  superseding  either  the  teacher’s  office  or 
the  exertions  of  the  pupil.  Long  experience  in  teaching  has  acquainted 
him  with  the  real  wants  of  students,  and  he  meets  those  wants  with  rare 
success,  just  because  he  manifestly  has  a  cordial  sympathy  with  students 
and  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  them  good.  At  the  same  time  he  has  a 
good  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  classic  authors  in  general ;  though  we 
do  not  think  Dr.  Owen  possesses  that  warm  sympathy  with  each  particular 
author  which  in  some  commentators  almost  identifies  them  with  the 
author  for  the  time  being,  and  so  inspires  their  readers  with  something  of 
their  enthusiasm,  and  not  a  little  of  the  author’s  sentiments  and  spirit,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  power  to  reproduce  and  so  to  represent  antiquity, 
which  is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  But  industry 
and  fidelity,  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  are 
more  reliable  qualities  in  a  commentator  than  even  genius  and  enthusiasm ; 
and  these,  with  good  common  sense  and  a  genuine  sympathy  for  whatever 
is  human,  are  never  wanting  in  the  editor  of  these  editions  of  the  classics. 

The  same  sound  learning,  the  same  practical  wisdom  and  good  sense,  the 
same  conscientious  love  of  truth  and  goodness  and  mankind,  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 

The  Greek  language,  in  its  lexical  forms  and  its  grammatical  construc¬ 
tions,  has  been  his  special  study.  The  habit  of  verbal  and  logical  analysis, 
which  he  has  formed  by  long  practice  in  the  recitation  room,  and  which  he 
has  sharpened  by  his  critical  editions  of  the  classics,  follows  him  in  his  study 
of  the  scriptures,  and  conduces  greatly  to  that  independent  investigation 
of  their  literal  meaning  which  must  be  the  foutidation  of  correct  exegesis. 
Such  a  scholar  and  teacher  naturally  approaches  a  passage  on  the  gram¬ 
matical  side,  and  inquires,  not  what  it  is  usually  understood  to  mean,  not 
what  it  must  teach  in  order  to  square  with  a  certain  school  of  theology  or 
system  of  philosophy,  but  what  it  does  mean  when  interpreted  according 
to  the  laws  of  language.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  classical 
teacher  are  also  eminently  conducive,  not  only  to  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  geography  and  history,  but  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
subtile  influence  on  the  coloring  of  thought  and  the  shades  of  expression. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  further  removed  from  the  pedantries 
and  frivolities  of  barren  and  heartless  hermeneutics  than  these  commen¬ 
taries.  The  rules  of  exegesis  and  the  learning  of  the  schools  are  means, 
not  ends,  faithful  servants,  and  not  capricious  tyrants,  in  the  work  of 
interpretation.  Exegetical  technics  are  admitted  only  where  clearness  and 
conciseness  require,  and  when  it  were  sheer  pedantry  to  exclude  them. 
Far-fetched  interpretations  have  no  charms.  Original  explanations  are  not 
preferred  simply  because  they  are  original.  On  the  contrary,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  received  explanation  has  the  preference.  The  most 
obvious  interpretation  is  rather  presumed  to  be  the  true  interpretation. 
In  short,  good  common  sense  is  the  predominant  faculty  in  the  mind  of 
Professor  Owen,  and  the  presiding  genius  in  his  commentaries ;  and  it 
makes  the  most  judicious  use  of  all  the  stores  which  he  has  accumulated 
by  many  years  of  study  and  experience. 
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With  his  experience  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  Dr.  Owen  naanifestly  com¬ 
bines  a  deep  Christian  experience ;  and  that  large  common  sense,  which 
is  a  kind  of  outward  eye  for  the  correct  observation  of  men  and  things,  is 
but  an  entrance  to  the  inner  eye,  that  eye  of  the  soul,  which  discerneth 
all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  namely,  a  large  heart  enlight¬ 
ened  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  without  which  all  the  lights  of  science,  all  the  lights  of  outward 
observation  and  experience,  fail  utterly  to  illumine  the  sacred  page,  or  man’s 
pathway  to  a  better  world.  ‘‘  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,”  the  light 
of  the  soul  is  the  heart ;  and  to  the  interpreter  of  the  scriptures  not  less 
than  to  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  of  the  word,  the  language  of  our  Lord 
applies :  “  If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  (soul)  shall 
be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  (soul)  shall  be 
full  of  darkness.  And  if  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
is  that  darkness  !  ” 

Doctor  Owen  has  a  supreme  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 
His  theory  of  inspiration  is  the  same  which  manifestly  underlies  all  our 
Saviour’s  citations  of  the  Old  Testament.  What  “  the  scripture  saith,” 

“  God  saith,”  whether  it  be  by  “  the  mouth  ”  of  Moses  or  the  prophets,  of 
apostles,  or  of  our  Lord  himself.  And  a  “  thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  is  to  him 
the  end  of  all  controversy.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  faith  so  implicit  and 
unhesitating,  so  manifestly  hearty  and  sincere  in  a  writer  of  such  scholarly 
pursuits  and  attainments,  and  in  an  age  which  is  so  infected  with  avowed 
or  disguised  scepticism.  He  is  a  cordial  believer  in  the  supernatural  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  essentially  as  they  are  understood  and  received  by  evangelical 
Christians.  He  believes  them  because  they  are  clearly  revealed  on  the 
face  of  the  scriptures  as  their  obvious  and  natural  meaning,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  they  meet  the  wants  of  his  moral  nature,  accord  with  his  own  inward 
experience,  and  are  spiritually  discerned  by  the  eye  of  the  inmost  soul. 
He  not  only  believes  them  as  facts,  but  cordially  receives  them  as  eternal 
truths,  conforms  his  own  life  to  them  as  the  great  realities  of  the  spirit 
world,  and  builds  his  own  hopes  upon  them  for  time  and  eternity.  Thus  is 
he  prepared  to  interpret  them  not  only  to  the  understanding,  but  to  the 
inward  consciousness  and  inner  experience  of  the  Christian  who  hungers 
for  the  word  of  God  as  for  the  bread  of  life.  Professor  Owen  is  even 
more  at  home  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  than  he  is  in  his  editions 
of  the  classics.  Ills  heart  is  more  enlisted.  He  is  in  livelier  sympathy 
with  his  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  readers  on  the  other,  and  so  better 
qualified  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  between  them.  AVe  cannot  but 
hope  that  great  numbers  of  our  young  men  who  have  found  him  a  pleasant 
guide  and  a  useful  helper  in  the  delightful  fields  of  classical  literature  will 
follow  him  w'ith  still  higher  delight  and  greater  profit  into  the  broader  and 
richer  province  of  the  Bible.  And  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
manifest  success  and  usefulness  of  his  labors  to  extend  his  studies  from  the 
Gospels  into  the  Epistles.  At  the  same  time,  the  learned  professor  will 
pardon  us  for  the  suggestion  that  this  is  not  a  work  to  be  entered  upon  with 
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slight  preparation,  or  dispatched  in  undue  and  inconsiderate  haste.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  beset  with  verbal  and  logical  difficulties  beyond 
even  the  Gospel  of  John ;  and,  while  we  look  with  admiration,  and  even 
astonishment,  on  the  published  achievements  of  Professor  Owen’s  spare 
hours,  after  teaching  so  large  a  portion  of  the  day,  we  cannot  but  think  he 
has  yielded  to  the  temptation  into  which  so  many  authors  and  editors  fall 
of  making  books  too  rapidly.  We  have  marked  not  a  few  inaccuracies  and 
infelicities  of  expression  in  these  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  we 
doubt  not  other  readers  have  marked  similar  lapses,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  by  more  time  and  more  care.*  A  more  careful  revision  of  the 
whole  commentary  before  printing  would  have  prevented  palpable  incon¬ 
sistencies  between  the  notes  on  different  chajders,  and  sometimes  on  differ¬ 
ent  verses  of  the  same  chapter ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  opposing  explan¬ 
ations  of  “  the  end”  in  the  notes  on  Matt.  x.  22  and  23  ;  the  note  on  the 
latter  distinctly  implying  what  is  as  distinctly  denied  in  the  note  on  the 
former,  that  the  end  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  inconsistency 
between  JMatt.  x.  3  and  xiii.  55,  in  the  former  of  which  James  and  Lebbeus 
are  made  the  cousins,  and  in  the  latter  the  brothers,  of  our  Lord.  A 
cool  and  deliberate  revision  would,  perhaps,  strike  out  numerous  egoisms ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  “  I  like  Alford’s  suggestion,”  commentary  on  John, 
p.  12;  and  “  this  strikes  me,”  and  “  I  am  yet  inclined  to  think,”  both  on 
p.  15;  and  “I  cannot  agree  with  Alford,”  p.  41,  which  “strike”  the 
reviewer  as  better  suited  to  a  review  than  a  commentary,  though  this  may 
be  a  matter  in  which  tastes  differ.  The  reading  Bethlehem,  on  p.  55,  is 
probably  a  mere  typographical  error.  It  should  be  Bethshan.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  (commentary  on  Matt.,  p.  341)  of  1  Thess.  i.  16, 17,  as  if 
proving  that  the  righteous  will  rise  before  the  wicked  at  the  general  resur- 
’rection,  though  not  uncommon  among  illiterate  Christians,  is  so  contradic¬ 
tory  to  the  express  terms  of  the  passage,  and  to  all  respectable  commen¬ 
taries  on  it,  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  sheer  thoughtlessness  and  forget¬ 
fulness.  Our  author’s  great  anxiety  to  defend  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  (which  is  usually  the  orthodox  faith),  sometimes  leads  him  to  broad 
and  sweeping  statements  which  are  hardly  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  sometimes  to  labored  and  protracted  arguments  whose  very 
length  and  labor  throw  suspicion  on  the  doctrine.  As  an  example  of 
the  former  we  would  refer  to  the  strong  and  rather  dogmatic  declaration 
(com.  on  Matt.,  p.  341),  that  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  missionaries,  is  against  the  idea  that  any  can  be  saved  without 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  this  life ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  latter, 
to  the  very  elaborate  and  anxious  argument  (com.  on  Luke,  pp.  388-396) 
touching  the  resurrection  body  of  our  Lord.  To  bring  these  friendly 
criticisms  to  an  end,  we  cannot  but  observe,  and  we  have  heard  the  same 
remark  from  others,  that,  as  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  conciseness  and 
precision  in  the  language  of  these  commentaries,  so  also  there  is  too  often 

*  For  example,  Commentary  on  John,  p.  40,  “  correctness  of  his  claims  to  the 
Messiahship,”  instead  of  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah.  Matthew, 
p.  355,  “  none  but  him  could  hear.”  Repeated  on  p.  357. 
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a  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  conception,  which  shows  that  the  writer 
either  wants  the  sharpness  to  discern  the  exact  truth,  or  that  he  has  not 
taken  time  and  pains  enough  to  look  all  around  the  subjeet.  There  are 
some  of  the  highest  gifts  and  most  refined  graces  of  an  expositor  which  we 
do  not  discover  in  these  commentaries.  But  they  combine  so  many  of  the 
substantial  and  fundamental  excellences  of  a  commentary,  both  for  students 
and  for  the  masses,  that  we  cordially  recommend  them  “  for  the  use  of 
ministers,  theological  students,  private  Christians,  Bible  classes,  and  Sab¬ 
bath  schools.”  w.  8.  T. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

WORKS  OF  RUFUS  CHOATE.» 

These  handsome  volumes  are  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
most  brilliant,  accomplished,  and  fascinating  man.  The  biography,  which 
extends  through  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume,  has  been 
prepared  from  the  fullest  materials  now  accessible,  and  with  eminent  care 
and  judgment.  The  intimate  relations  of  the  editor  with  the  subject  of  his 
Memoir,  his  sympathetic  and  admiring,  yet  thoroughly  discriminating, 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  genius,  and  the  full  contributions  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  reminiscences,  and  other  valuable  matter  by  professional  and 
personal  friends,  make  it  in  all  respects  most  adequate  and  most  attractive. 
Especially  do  the  letters  and  journals,  together  with  the  reminiscences  of 
the  closing  chapter,  reveal  the  charm  of  Mr.  Choate’s  personal  character- 
and  domestic  life,  as  well  as  the  wide  variety  of  his  professional  labors  and 
literary  studies,  and  will  bring  a  new  delight  to  those  who  had  only  known 
and  admired  him  in  his  public  career.  The  whole  portraiture  of  the  man  — 
the  advocate,  the  orator,  the  statesman  —  is  spirited,  beautiful,  and  complete. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  Lectures,  Addresses,  Speeches 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  Miscellaneous  Speeches,  with 
an  Appendix  containing  Fragments  of  Translations  from  the  Classics. 
These  serve  to  give  some  idea,  as  far  as  words,  without  the  magical  voice 
and  eye,  and  marvellous  power  of  personal  presence,  can  do,  of  the 
strength  and  richness  of  Mr.  Choate’s  mind  and  his  full-toned  and  most 
musical  eloquence.  They  show  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  and  an 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  all  good  learning  which  may  well  claim  for  the 
volumes  a  notice  in  our  Review.  The  author  of  the  Lecture  on  the  Power 
of  the  State  developed  by  Mental  Culture,  the  Address  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Peaboily  Institute,  and  the  Speech  on  the  Bill  for  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  will  have  the  affectionate  thanks 

>  The  "Works  of  Rufus  Choate;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Samuel 
Gilman  Brown,  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
2  vols.  pp.  558,  523. 
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of  every  lover  of  letters.  Favorite,  too,  among  his  topics  of  study  and 
popular  address  was  our  Pilgrim  History,  and  in  his  overflowing  library, 
as  not  a  few  will  remember,  theol(^y,  mediaeval  as  well  as  modem,  was 
represented,  and  in  rare  hours  of  leisure  turned  to  with  a  love  almost 
professional. 

The  Journals  of  Mr.  Choate  will  be  found,  we  think,  among  the  most 
attractive  portions  of  the  Memoir,  disclosing  as  they  do,  his  methods  of 
self-discipline  and  the  generous  breadth  of  his  studies  and  tasks.  They 
show  how  fondly  faithful  he  was  to  his  ideal  of  personal  culture  amid  the 
most  crowded  and  exhausting  labors.  Whether  at  home  in  his  library,  or 
at  Washington,  engrossed  with  the  duties  of  a  statesman,  he  never  forgets 
his  plan  of  study ;  first,  the  full  and  searching  preparation  for  immediate 
professional  or  political  duty ;  then  the  larger  circle  of  readings,  ancient 
and  modern,  for  refining,  enriching,  and  invigorating  the  whole  mind ;  and 
all  this  seriously  reviewed  and  measured  (in  his  own  words)  “  by  a  faithful 
and  severe  judgment  on  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  quality  of  all  I  shall 
have  done  ;  the  failure,  the  success,  and  the  lessons  of  both.”  At  one  hour 
it  is  a  classic  author,  with  a  brief  translation  or  extended  analysis  or  deli¬ 
cate  criticism,  full  of  feeling  and  insight ;  at  another  it  is  a  reading  from 
the  Greek  Testament  or  the  Septuagint,  minutely  observant  of  language, 
with  grammatical  and  exegetical  remark ;  for  example,  the  Temptation 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  and  then  that  grand  and  grave  poem  which 
Milton  has  built  upon  those  few  and  awful  verses.  Paradise  Regained at 
still  another  it  is  some  English  classic — Johnson  or  Burke,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor  —  or  some  French  memoir  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
illustrative  of  Cicero,  or  even  a  dutiful  lesson  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  with 
the  “  practice  of  parsing  every  word  in  my  few  lines  of  Homer  ” ;  and 
then,  once  more  to  his  regular  work  of  preparation  for  the  court  or  the 
senate.  We  cannot  but  heartily  commend  these  suggestive  and  sometimes 
touching  fragments  to  every  sympathetic  scholar.  His  own  judgment  of 
them  disarms  all  criticism.  “  Those  I  love  best  may  read,  smile,  or  weep, 
when  I  am  dead,  at  such  a  record  of  lofty  design  and  meagre  achievement; 
yet  they  will  recognize  a  spirit  that  ‘endeavored  well.’”  Brief,  indeed, 
they  are,  and  broken,  pensive,  at  times  to  sadness,  with  the  thought  that  so 
much  of  aspiration  cannot  be  realized  ;  yet  unflagging,  ardent,  full  of  high 
moral  purpose,  and  we  may  also  add,  beneath  them  all,  though  with  charac¬ 
teristic  reserve,  rarely  uttered  even  to  himself,  a  reverent  sense  of  the 
solemnities  of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

We  have  also  been  especially  interested,  as  we  cannot  but  believe  our 
readers  will  be,  in  examining  the  translations  from  Thucydides  and  Taci¬ 
tus,  appended  to  the  second  volume.  All  scholars  will  turn  with  eagerness 
to  note  these  fruits  and  proofs  of  classical  scholarship  and  taste,  long  attri¬ 
buted,  yet  not  always,  except  by  intimate  friends,  fully  accredited  to  the 
great  advocate.  It  attracts  us  at  once  that,  with  all  his  own  exuberance, 
Mr.  Choate  was  drawn  to  such  dense,  compressed  authoi’s,  and  chose  to  lay 
himself  out  on  them,  rather  than  on  others  like  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was 
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equally  familiar,  and  whom,  in  some  respects,  he  so  much  more  resembled. 
We  think  his  versions  will  be  found  to  exhibit  in  an  unusual  field,  some  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  style.  They  are,  what  is 
not  often  seen  in  this  department  of  literature,  translations  of  powerful 
writers  by  a  man  of  genius,  a  man,  too,  in  whom  insight  and  imagination 
were  blended  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  As  specimens,  threfore,  of  a  ver¬ 
sion  which  is  not  a  mere  version,  but  from  original  power,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  they  have  seldom  been  equalled.  We  can  only  the  more  regret 
that  they  could  not  have  been  completed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
reading  them,  that  they  were  never  revised  by  the  author,  but  were  thrown 
aside,  and  only  preserved  by  accident.  This  will  account  for  anything  that 
may  be  thought  an  imperfection  of  detail ;  and  yet  they  will  be  found  to 
be  singularly  accurate  and  free  from  even  minor  blemishes.  It  will  be 
seen  at  one  glance  that  they  were  not  designed  to  be  literal,  verbal  transla¬ 
tions,  nor  should  we  wish  or  expect  them  to  be  from  such  a  hatid.  They 
are  generally  rather  the  large  but  studiously  careful  expansion  of  the 
thought  of  the  original,  fully  alike  and  equal  to  it,  although  not  barely 
identical  with  it.  The  translator  evidently  aimed  to  realize  and  present 
before  himself  the  total  meaning  of  his  author.  Sometimes,  if  he  can  con¬ 
sistently  with  English  idiom  and  natural  clearness,  he  preserves  the  original 
form.  More  often  he  varies  it,  evolves  the  closely-folded  thought,  unrolls  it 
in  many  lights,  holding  it  up  now  in  this,  now  that  shade  of  sense,  striving 
to  lose  nothing,  yet  equally  to  add  nothing,  that  is  not  really  present, 
although  it  may  lurk  in  some  particle  or  prefix,  or  tense  form  or  mere  ver^ 
bal  arrangement,  or  logical  implication.  Thus  the  result  is  not  a  dry,  pro¬ 
saic  paraphrase,  but  the  fresh  reproduction,  faithful  yet  ample,  of  an  appre¬ 
ciative,  imaginative  scholar.  There  is  sometimes  accumulation,  or  even 
repetition  of  words;  but  it  is  not  merely  to  repeat  the  thought  tautologi¬ 
cally  to  the  mind,  but  rather  to  present  and  re-echo  it  to  the  imagination  or 
the  feelings,  producing  in  some  cases  an  almost  pathetic  refrain  ;  as  when 
he  renders  oh  x«A€7rws  airaviajamo  (Thuc.  I.  2,  2),  “  men  habitually  and 
perpetually  migrated  without  difficulty,  without  resistance,  without  regret,” 
or  individualizes  ouSc  yrtv  tporehovres,  into  “nor  so  much  as  planting  a  tree 
or  a  vine.”  So  nerii  kivSvi/wv  tos  /xerlras  itoiovuevoi  (18,  3)  becomes  more 
vivid  in  “  as  their  place  of  exercise  was  not  the  parade  but  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,”  and  the  historian’s  fine  prophecy  of  immortality  (ch.  22)  somewhat 
more  proudly  sonorous  in  the  still,  almost  literal  version,  “  since  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  not  as  a  prize  performance  for  a  single  reading  or  a  single  hearing, 
but  for  an  everlasting  possession.”  Indeed,  in  not  a  few  passages  the  trans¬ 
lator  seems  to  us  to  illustrate  well  how  much  feeling  and  imagination  have 
to  do  with  interpretation ;  how  great  advantage  a  mind  at  once  disciplined, 
impassioned,  and  affluent  may  have  in  penetrating  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  a  stern,  compact,  unyielding  period  in  Tacitus  or  Thucydides.  He  evi¬ 
dently  delighted  in  grappling  with  their  most  obscure  and  difficult  thoughts, 
as  in  the  archaeology  and  the  speeches  of  the  Greek  historian;  breaking 
down,  enucleating,  reshaping,  expanding,  but  never  weakening  or  diluting  — 
rhetoric  here,  as  always  with  him,  never  forgetting  logic.  Everywhere  is 
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seen  his  keen  sense  of  words,  his  anxious  adjustment  of  the  English  to  the 
Greek  term,  and  his  zest  in  an  idiomatic,  choice  expression,  as  well  as  in  a 
rhythmic  order  and  harmony.  Sometimes  he  can  be  as  terse  as  his  original, 
or  even  more  sententious ;  especially  in  rendering  the  sharp  antitheses  of 
the  Greek,  as  in  37,  4,  “to  take  by  force  when  strongest,  by  fraud  when 
weakest”;  and  36,  1,  when,  reversing  his  more  frequent  process,  he  folds 
the  meaning  in  a  few  strong  words:  “Better  the  power  acquired  by 
breaking  than  the  security  hoped  for  in  keeping  such  a  treaty.”  (Compare 
also  the  well-known  parallel  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  ch.  70.) 
And  how  simply  yet  nobly  he  gives  the  severity,  sometimes  pathetic, 
sometimes  austere  and  grand,  of  Tacitus,  as  Annals,  3,  18 :  “To  me,  the 
wider  the  survey  I  take  of  the  events  of  older  or  more  recent  times,  the 
more  do  the  jests  of  human  life,  turning  its  solemn  things  to  derision  and 
laughter,  display  themselves ;  for  surely  all  men  might  seem  to  have  been 
destined  by  fame,  by  hope,  by  veneration,  to  the  throne,  rather  than  he 
whom  fortune  was  secretly  cherishing  for  the  future  prince.”  Here  and 
there,  too,  we  trace,  not  without  pleasure,  the  word  or  phrase  or  shaping  of 
a  sentence  which  a  lawyer  would  naturally  use ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere 
scholar,  but  the  practised  man  of  atfairs,  translating  the  story  of  ancient  life 
into  the  living  language  of  to-day. 

It  will  be  observed  also,  in  his  occasional  works,  that  he  exemplihes  some 
of  the  finer  virtues  of  an  Interpreter ;  discussing  and  balancing  evidence, 
judging,  not  from  a  dry,  verbal  analysis,  but  from  the  entire  course  of 
thought,  holding  at  once  in  his  mind,  as  so  often  before  a  jury,  the  whole 
case,  and  letting  each  historical  or  logical  point  throw  light  on  all  the  others, 
lie  evidently  prepared  himself  with  care  for  his  work  of  translation  by  his¬ 
torical  and  other  illustrative  reading.  We  have  seen  a  fragment  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Denjosthenes  on  the  Crown,  preceded  by  a  somewhat  extended  in¬ 
troduction,  together  with  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Aeschines,  and 
showing  with  what  research  he  sought  to  bring  before  himself  the  whole 
view  and  scene  before  he  attempted  to  reproduce  the  spoken  words.  With 
what  success  he  could  thus  make  the  fortunes  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  orator  live  again  before  us,  may  be  seen  in  his  Lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Eloquence  of  Revolutionary  Periods. 

It  is  this  blending  of  a  careful  insight  into  thought  with  a  clear  and  am¬ 
ple  utterance,  of  trained  and  just  precision  with  an  affluence  of  expression 
never  out  of  control,  and  always  —  to  the  last  word  of  the  farthest-rolling 
period  —  conscious  of  the  thought  it  bore  along,  that  constitutes  a  distinc¬ 
tive  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Choate’s  mind  and  style,  and  makes  his  writings  a 
valuable  study  to  public  speakers.  To  some  of  these  traits  of  style  Mr. 
Tracy  has  called  attention  in  his  interesting  criticism  (Vol.  I.  p.  298), 
which  will  serve  to  correct  an ’erroneous  opinion  sometimes  expressed,  that 
Mr.  Choate’s  rhetoric  overpowered  his  thought.  That  even  in  his  most 
voluminous  sentences  he  was  mentally  self-possessed,  and  steadily  saw  the 
purposed  end  from  the  beginning,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  knew  his 
methodic  self-discipline.  That  his  characteristic  exuberance  may  at  times 
have  overflowed  the  limits  of  an  austere  taste  or  a  colder  temperament. 
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may  readily  be  admitted.  Yet,  that  be  could,  at  will,  as  readily  be  terse  and 
brief,  is  not  only  proved,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  translations,  but  by  many 
passages  in  his  speeches,  as  in  that  on  the  Birth-day  of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  find  the  classical  tastes  of  Mr.  Choate 
abundantly  revealed,  as  has  been  already  indicated  in  his  Journal,  in  his 
fond  recurrence  to  favorite  ancient  authors,  his  daily  hour  redeemed,  some¬ 
where  and  somehow,  for  such  readings,  his  hope  even  of  sometime  producing 
a  work  on  the  history  and  culture  of  Greece.  These  all  prove  that  his 
scholarship  was  no  mere  tradition  of  blind  admirers,  but  authentic,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  affectionate  and  assiduous  study,  seeking  the  best  aids  and  knowing 
how  to  use  them,  applying  the  toilsome  yet  fruitful  culture  of  the  advocate 
to  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  great  minds  of  antiquity, 
scientifically  analyzing  and  chastising  style  with  Quintilian,  or  refreshing 
and  resting  itself  in  the  dreamy  world  of  the  Odyssey,  the  legends  of  that 
sea  he  loved  so  well.  What  new  influence  these  studies  must  have  had 
upon  his  natural  wealth  of  thought  and  language  —  at  once  enriching  and 
purifying,  giving  vigor  and  justness,  yet  comprehension  and  amplitude,  and 
withal  enduing  with  that  fine  gift  of  delicate  allusion,  that  far-off’  music  of  the 
antique  world  of  poets  and  orators  which  his  hearers  still  remember  with 
enthusiasm  —  needs  hardly  be  said.  Not  often  is  it  that  one  so  overborne 
with  professional  and  public  labor  will  still  be  true  to  a  scholar’s  love  and 
duty ;  and  yet  that  he  could  do  and  bear  so  much,  was  perhaps  due,  in  no 
small  part,  to  the  relief  he  compelled  himself  to  take,  early  or  late,  in  these 
intellectual  diversions.  Who  can  forget  the  description  he  has  given  of  the 
tired  lawyer,  coming  home  from  his  week’s  imprisonment  in  court  to  the 
society  of  his  library  and  his  favorite  authors  (Vol.  I.  p.  477)  !  “  With  a 
superhuman  effort  he  opens  his  book,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  is 
looking  into  the  full  ‘  orb  of  Homeric  or  Miltonic  song,’  or  he  stands  in  the 
crowd  —  breathless,  yet  swayed  as  forests  or  the  sea  by  winds  —  hearing 
and  to  judge  the  Pleadings  for  the  Crown  ;  or  the  philosophy  which  soothed 
Cicero  or  Boethius  in  their  afflictions,  in  exile,  prison,  and  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  death,  breathes  over  his  petty  cares  like  the  sweet  south ;  or  Pope  or 
Horace  laughs  him  into  good  humor ;  or  he  walks  with  Aeneas  and  the 
Sibyl,  in  the  wild  light  of  the  laurelled  dead ;  and  the  court-house  is  as 
completely  forgotten  as  the  dreams  of  a  pre- Adamite  life.  Well  may  he 
prize  that  endeared  charm,  so  eff’ectual  and  safe,  without  which  the  brain 
had  long  ago  been  chilled  by  paralysis  or  set  on  fire  by  insanity  !  ” 

To  the  preacher,  the  mind  and  methods  of  so  eminent  an  advocate  may 
well  prove  an  instructive  study.  His  preparations  for  the  pulpit  may  per¬ 
haps  borrow  some  side-lights  of  illustration  from  the  lawyer’s  preparations 
for  the  bar.  He  may  at  least  find  here  aids  and  suggestions,  how  to  make 
all  learning  tributary  to  professional  culture ;  how  to  amplify  without  en¬ 
feebling  style  ;  how  to  bring  out  the  full  riches  of  his  noble  language  on 
sacred  themes,  which  is  one  privilege  of  a  Christian  scholar ;  how  to  invest 
truths  higher  than  those  of  the  forensic  orator  or  jurist  in  that  perfect  form 
of  which  they  are  surely  the  most  worthy. 
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